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Tom  Jones  is  a  novel  which  has  been  praised  for  the 

very  provisions  that  are  promised  in  its  bill  of  fare — 

"HUMAN  NATURE"  and  a  new  province  of  writing.     In  the  latte 

half  of  this  century,  however,  it  has  been  evaluated  less  i 

terms  of  its  comprehensive  scope  and  more  in  terms  of  its 

order.     Fielding's  authorial  presence,  his  world  view,  and 

the  design  of  his  novel  have  been  found  consistent, 

coherent,  and,  regrettably,  often  rigid  and  stagnant.  The 

"disorder"  in  Tom  Jones — the  diversity  and  discrepancies  in 

its  presentation  of  character,  authority,  and  unity — 

frequently  have  been  ignored  or  dismissed  as  unfortunate 

incongruities.     Critics  have  long  refused  to  see  that  the 

disorder  in  Tom  Jones  is  an  energy,  whose  potency  both 

shapes  the  orderly  framing  of  the  novel  and  infuses  its 

discourse  with  vitality. 

V 


I  argue  that  the  paradox  of  framed  energy  is  inherent 
and  ubiquitous  in  Tom  Jones.     In  Chapter  1  I  examine  the 
critical  controversy  over  this  novel  and  show  that 
unnecessary  contention  and  reduction  have  resulted  from 
critics  who  emphasize  the  dichotomy,  indeed  the  polarity,  of 
order  and  energy.     I  then  demonstrate  that  to  view  order  and 
energy  as  paradox  rather  than  dichotomy  is  to  "open  up"  the 
work.     In  Chapter  2  I  discuss  the  framed  energy  of 
characters,  particularly  the  reader  and  the  narrator.  In 
Chapter  3  I  assess  the  power  of  the  narrator's  voice,  as  it 
results  from  the  interaction  of  authority  and  affiliation. 
In  Chapter  4  I  explore  the  tension  of  unity  and  disunity  and 
show  that  the  very  multiplicities  which  threaten  the  orderly 
frame  of  this  work  create  its  comprehensive  unit. 

Tom  Jones  has  long  been  viewed  as  important  because  of 
its  extensive  scope  and  its  novelty  of  expression;  it  has 
epical  proportions  and  it  was  written  at  a  time  when  the 
novel  was  indisputably  new.     I  argue  that  we  have  only  begun 
to  see  its  real  significance,  for  it  is  a  work  whose  framed 
and  potent  energy  reflects  the  unresolved  complexity  of  life 
and  of  writing. 


vi 


CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 


Tom  Jones  is  a  work  which  promises  much  within  its 
comprehensive  scope — the  provision  of  HUMAN  NATURE  and  a  new 
Province  of  Writing.     But  though,  beginning  with  his 
introduction.  Fielding  emphasizes  the  whole  of  his  writing 
"feast" — one  true  history  and  one  bill  of  fare — he  soon 
demonstrates  that  his  literary  realm  is  also  divided — into 
chapters  of  fiction  and  chapters  of  commentary.  Similarly, 
much  of  the  scholarly  interpretation  of  Tom  Jones  has  been 
bifurcated;  critics  have  noted  Fielding's  concern  with  the 
religious  versus  the  secular,  with  satire  versus  sentiment, 
with  product  versus  process.     Yet  today,  amidst  the  clamor 
of  contemporary  criticism  which  questions  the  very  viability 
of  authors,  works,  and  evaluations,  it  is  not  enough  to 
"interpret"  Tom  Jones  by  merely  pointing  out  its  dualities. 
We  must  reexamine  Fielding's  own  paradox  of  a  work  which  is 
unified  even  as  it  is  divided.     On  the  one  hand,  Tom  Jones 
can  disturb  us  with  its  constrained  unity,  for  it  appears  to 
represent  a  carefully,  even  rigidly,  framed  order  of  action 
and  thought,  which  inhibits  creative  appraisal  and  suggests 
an  artificial  and  bland  simplicity.     On  the  other  hand,  it 
can  equally  disquiet  us  with  its  disunity — for  it  contains 
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an  irrepressible  energy — a  perpetual  threat  of  discon- 
nection, evident  in  the  narrator's  interpolations  and 
digressions.     I  suggest  that  Tom  Jones  can  be  best 
understood  in  terms  of  its  inherent  paradox  of  order  and 
energy — as  a  circle  of  order  which  is,  ironically,  shaped  by 
the  energy  it  contains.     To  understand  the  potent  achieve- 
ment of  Tom  Jones  we  must  examine  the  ordered  energy  of  its 
narrative  voice. 

References  to  order  and  energy  are,  of  course,  frequent 
in  the  interpretation  of  eighteenth-century  writing.  The 
so-called  Augustan  Age  (or,  earlier,  the  Neoclassical  Age) 
has  been  persistently  described  in  terms  of  order--with 
either  a  positive  picture  of  its  balance,  organization,  and 
harmony  or  a  negative  view  of  its  constriction,  rigidity, 
and  stagnation.     The  usual  explanation  for  the  emphasis  on 
order  was  found  in  the  social  and  political  realms;  as  late 
as  1982,  in  English  Society  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  Roy 
Porter  noted  that  "ambition,  power,  and  control  were  the 
brood  of  the  Georgians"   (p.   3  28).     And  yet  earlier,  in  The 
Age  of  Exuberance  (1970),  Donald  Greene  demonstrated  the  no 
longer  iconoclastic  view  that  the  century  was  really  one 
of  conflicts  and  rebellions,  of  inquisitiveness  and  innova- 
tion— an  age  when  neither  critics,  philosophers,  nor  poets 
were  "under  the  spell  of   'reason'"   (p.  171)  nor  inextricably 
bound  to  tradition.     In  a  more  recent  exploration  (The 
Darling  Muse;  Augustan  Poetry  Reconsidered,  1985),  Margaret 
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Anne  Doody  terms  eighteenth-century  verse  as  adventurous  and 
passionate,  with  the  poet's  view  of  reality  as  "always 
cracking  up  and  admitting  new  realities  or  possibilities" 
(p.  185). "'^    A  picture  of  a  paradoxical  circle  of  contained 
energy  can  be  found  in  Marjorie  Hope  Nicolson's  The  Breaking 
of  the  Circle  (1960).     In  investigating  the  effect  of  the 
"new  science"  on  metaphysical  poetry,  Nicolson  argues  that, 
following  the  Renaissance,  the  "circle  of  perfection,"  man's 
conception  of  a  perfectly  ordered  and  unquestionable 
universe,  was  persistently  besieged  by  threats  of  scientific 
discoveries  which  increasingly  revealed  discrepancies, 
disorder,  and  even  chaos  in  what  was  once  considered  God's 
holy  plan.     Ultimately,  the  circle  of  man's  belief  in 
sustained  order  was  broken,  and,  since  then,   "men  have 
vainly  tried  to  put  together  the  pieces  of  a  broken  circle" 
(Nicolson,  p.  123).     Focusing  on  the  dilemma  of  seventeenth- 
century  writers  who  aspired  to  a  "new  philosophy"  and  were 
"the  first  Romanticists"   (p.  204),  Nicolson  largely 
disregards  the  eighteenth  century.     But  I  see  in  the  writing 
of  Tom  Jones  the  thematic  and  formal  paradox  of  order  and 
energy — and  a  work  which  derives  its  power  from  their 
inherent  conflict. 

A  more  detailed  investigation  of  order  and  energy  in 
eighteenth-century  writing  can  be  found  in  Martin  Price's  To 
the  Palace  of  Wisdom;  Studies  in  Order  and  Energy  From 
Dryden  to  Blake   (1964).     Quoting  Blake — "The  road  of  excess 
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leads  to  the  palace  of  wisdom" — Price  argues  that, 
particularly  in  Restoration  and  eighteenth-century  England, 
notions  of  philosophy  and  artistry  were  continuously  in 
conflict,  creating  an  energy  which  strained  against  the 
traditional  order — and  stressed  "dialectical  excess"  as  much 
as  "balance  and  moderation"   (p.  vi ) .     Price  then  proceeds — 
generally  chronologically — to  substantiate  his  thesis  with 
such  examples  as  the  dichotomy  of  rational  order  and 
naturalistic  chance  in  Dryden,  the  conflict  of  social  love 
and  self  love  in  Pope,  and  the  irresolution  of  man  as  a 
"creature  of  feeling"  inhabiting  a  mechanized  world  (p.  324) 
in  Sterne.     Price  presents  a  picture  of  the  persistent 
struggle  to  sustain  the  natural  plenitude  of  energy — and  its 
inherent  vitality — while  maintaining  an  order  of  both  theme 
and  form.     But  I  find  Price's  analysis  deficient  on  two 
counts.     First  his  chronological  discussion  positions,  in 
essence,  each  writer  on  the  road  to  Romanticism.  He 
compares  unfavorably,  for  example.  Pope's  paramount  desire 
for  order  with  Blake's  world  "conceived  as  the  manifestation 
of  imaginative  energy"   (p.  435),  where  individual  man  must 
finally  use  his  energy  to  make  his  own  world  (p.   429).  To 
my  mind.  Price  views  Fielding — and  the  other  writers--as 
largely  stepping  stones  to  Blake.     Even  more  disturbing  to 
me  is  his  reduction  of  Fielding  in  Chapter  X — "Fielding — The 
Comedy  of  Forms."     In  emphasizing  that  Tom  Jones  defines  the 
good  life  (p-.   208)  and  that  Fielding  finds  man's  fulfillment 
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"in  the  energy  of  virtue"   (p.  288),  Price  does  not 
sufficiently  explore  the  positive  tension  of  potentially 
unresolved  conflict  which  infuses  this  novel. 

Previous  studies  of  order  and  energy  in  eighteenth- 
century  writing  have  not  fully  investigated  how  this  tension 
applies  to  the  developing  novel.     The  eighteenth-century 
novelist  was  faced  with  the  ironic  task  of  straining  against 
bounds  that  were  still  being  formed — that  were,  in  a  sense, 
perennially  forming  in  a  genre  marked  by  always  being 
"novel"  or  starting  anew.     In  a  simplistic  sense,  the  novel 
loosely  combined  the  conventions--and  frames--of  the  epic 
and  the  romance.     In  Occasional  Form;  Henry  Fielding  and  the 
Chains  of  Circumstance  (1975),  J.  Paul  Hunter  relates  his 
discussion  of  Joseph  Andrews  and  Tom  Jones  to  Le  Bossu's 
definition  of  the  epic — "'a  discourse  invented  by  art,  to 
form  the  Manners,  by  such  instructions  as  are  disguis'd 
under  the  allegories  of  some  One  Important  Action'"  (p. 
131).     And  in  Henry  Fielding's  Tom  Jones  and  the  Romance 
Tradition  (1976),  Henry  Knight  Miller  maintains  that 
Fielding  believed  "in  the  fundamental,  cosmic,  metaphysical, 

and  social  assumptions  that  had  for  so  long  sustained  the 

2 

romance"   (p.   20).       But  the  epic  and  romance  are  generalized 
forms;  the  novel  was  necessarily  individual  and  often 
subjective.     In  The  Rise  of  the  Novel   (1960),   Ian  Watt 
demonstrated  that  eighteenth-century  fiction  reflected  the 
"rising  tide  of  individualism"   (p.  92)  and  the  importance  of 
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the  particular  as  well  as  the  hypothetical.     And  in  God ' s 

Plot  and  Man's  Stories   (1985)  Leopold  Damrosch  describes  the 

individual  conflicts  of  introspective  writers  who  were 

trying  to  reconcile  their  works  realistically  to  fundamental 

3 

scriptural  teachings.       The  eighteenth-century  novelist 

struggled  to  contain  his  work  within  a  traditionally 

acceptable  frame  even  as  he  seemed  to  be  striving  to  fashion 

a  new  one;  indeed,  we  might  perhaps  define  the  emerging 

novel  precisely  in  terms  of  that  struggle. 

Even  a  cursory  look  at  the  early  novel  Tom  Jones  and 

its  author  reveals  significant  tensions  of  order  and  energy. 

The  motto  of  Tom  Jones--"Mores  hominum  multorum  vidit"-- 

initially  captures  the  dilemma,  for  Fielding  allies  his  work 

with  the  Odyssey  and  the  established  frame  of  the  epic  while 

proposing  to  depict  the  energy  of  human  nature  in  a  new 

4 

species  of  writing.       Though  Martin  Battestin's  reading  of 
Tom  Jones  in  The  Providence  of  Wit  (1974)  largely  emphasizes 
the  definable  order  in  Tom  Jones,  his  labeling  of  this  work 
as  "the  consummate  expression  of  the  ethos  of  England's 
Augustan  Age"   (in  the  Dictionary  of  Literary  Biography,  p. 
186)  suggests  that  it  contains  an  extensive  and  singularly 
potent  energy  that  threatens  to  remain  undefined.     In  his 
introduction  to  Henry  Fielding;  The  Critical  Heritage, 
Ronald  Paulson  describes  the  early  Fielding  as  a  self- 
conscious  proponent  of  ordering,  who  began  writing  plays  as 
"Scriblerus  Secundus,"  continuing  Pope's  war  on  the  dullness 
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which  would  eventually  foster  chaos  (p.  1).     Yet  others 
depict  Fielding  as  struggling  with  an  energy  of  personal 
conflicts  which  threatened  the  order  of  his  thinking  and 
writing.     A  fellow-novelist,  Tobias  Smollett,  termed 
Fielding's  Tom  Jones  "an  unfortunate  compromise  between  [the 
author's]  mercenary  interest  and  his  Muse."      Two  centuries 
later  in  Henry  Fielding  and  the  Politics  of  Mid-Eighteenth- 
Century  England,  Brian  McCrea  details  Fielding's  struggles 
to  both  contain  and  perpetuate  his  personal  interests  in  an 
acceptable  political  ideology  and,  in  the  literary  realm, 
presents  a  picture  of  Fielding  as  both  loyal  to  the 
tradition  of  Swift,  Pope,  and  Gray  and  attracted  to  the 
innovation  of  Addison,  Steele,  and  Gibber  (p.  17). 
Dichotomies  and  discrepancies  in  Fielding  and  his  work  can 
be  best  understood  as  the  paradox  of  order  and  energy — of 
defining — in  theme  and  form — both  a  framed  territory  and  the 
necessary  flux  within  it. 

The  early  critical  reception  of  Tom  Jones  can  provide 
valuable  insights  into  Field's  circle  of  contained  energy. 
Though  Paulson  reports  in  Henry  Fielding;  The  Gritical 
Heritage  that  in  the  first  year  10,000  copies  were  printed — 
an  exceptional  sale — reviews  of  the  work  were  mixed  (p.  10). 
Fielding's  novel  was  often  paradoxically  constricted  within 
the  bounds  of  its  own  energy;   its  frivolity  was  frequently 
contrasted  with  the  profundity  of  Richardson's  Pamela . 
Samuel  Johnson,  of  course,  depicted  in  great  detail  his  view 
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of  the  intellectual  and  moral  polarity  of  Richardson  and 
Fielding.     In  his  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson >  Boswell  quotes 
Johnson's  comparison  of  Richardson  and  Fielding — "the 
difference  between  a  man  who  knew  how  a  watch  was  made,  and 
a  man  who  could  tell  the  hour  by  looking  on  the  dial-plate" 
(quoted  in  Henry  Fielding:  The  Critical  Heritage,  p.  483). 
But  Boswell  argues  that  he  "cannot  help  being  of  opinion, 
that  the  neat  watches  of  Fielding  are  as  well  constructed  as 
the  large  clocks  of  Richardson,  and  that  his  dial-plates  are 
brighter."    Johnson  implies  that  Fielding,  whom  he  criti- 
cized, not  by  name  but  by  obvious  reference,  in  Rambler  #4 
for  his  portrayal  of  bad  characters,  not  only  fails  to 
display  an  outward  moral  in  his  work — he  also  fails  to 
understand  the  intricate  connections  which  Johnson  always 
strove  to  see  in  the  human  condition.     Boswell  essentially 
praises  Fielding's  works  despite  their  limitations  of  scope 
and  because  of  their  surface,   "showy"  appearance,  which  he 
considers  as  pleasing  as  inner  craftsmanship.     Both  failed 
to  find  in  Tom  Jones  the  tensions  or  complications  we  now 
consider  essential  to  produce  so  polished  a  surface  image  of 
reality;  hence,  their  sense  of  the  book's  energy  was  a 
limited  one,  aware  of  the  shaping  of  plot  and  the  bustle  of 
characters,  but  in  no  way  cognizant  of  the  complexity  of 
structuring  required  to  produce  them. 

Overall,  the  eighteenth-century  reaction  to  Tom  Jones 
essentially  evaluates  Fielding's  thematic  and  formal  use  of 
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order  and  energy.     In  Henry  Fielding;  The  Critical  Heritage, 
Paulson  reports  that  Fielding's  early  biographer,  Arthur 
Murphy,  found  a  moral  order  in  the  novel:   "Tom  Jones  will  at 
times  be  a  fine  lesson  to  young  men  of  good  tendencies  to 
virtue,  who  yet  suffer  the  impetuosity  of  their  passions  to 
hurry  them  away"   (p.  426).     And  yet  others  saw  the  moral 
frame  of  Tom  Jones  as  of  no  more  consequence  than  Johnson's 
"dial-plate."     In  Fielding  the  Novelist,  Frederick  Blanchard 
notes  William  Godwin's  view  that  the  work's  moral  teachings 
had  "no  novelty  of  conception  or  impressive  sagacity  of 
remark"  and  were  "little  superior  to  what  any  reader  might 
hear  at  the  next  parish-church"   (as  quoted  by  Blanchard,  p. 
240).       In  limiting  worthy  discourse  to  moral  instruction, 
Godwin  fails  to  look  beneath  the  surface  to  see  the  continu- 
ing conflict  of  the  religious  and  the  secular  in  Fielding's 
writing.     More  specifically,  critics  of  the  form  of  Tom 
Jones  differ  in  their  interpretations  of  its  ordered  energy. 
Francis  Coventry  praises  Fielding  for  his  ordering — for 
eschewing  the  extravagant  romances  wherein  "the  most 
finished  Piece  of  the  kind  was  nothing  but  Chaos  and 
Incoherency"   (quoted  in  Henry  Fielding;  The  Critical 
Heritage,  p.   261).     On  the  other  hand,   "Orbilius"   (in  the 
lengthy  "An  Examen  of  the  History  of  Tom  Jones,  a 
Foundling,"  December,   1749)   lambasts  Fielding's  ordering  of 
Tom's  adventures.     He  argues  that  from  the  beginning  of  the 
book  Tom  should  have  been  restrained  and  that  Fielding  uses 
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the  birth  mystery  plot  only  because  he  could  not  otherwise 
arouse  interest  or  sympathy  for  his  characters  (quoted  in 
Henry  Fielding;  The  Critical  Heritage,  p.  192).  Moreover, 
he  criticizes  Fielding's  tiresome  subjective  energy:   "If  a 
Man  presents  his  Readers  with  his  Dreams,  need  he  take  up 
Years  in  telling  them?"     Eighteenth-century  critics  too 
often  reduced  Tom  Jones  to  fit  the  bounds  of  their  precon- 
ceived moral/artistic  circle  or  condemned  the  work  for 
managing  to  escape  it. 

Criticism  of  Tom  Jones  in  the  nineteenth  and  early 
twentieth  century  represents  evidence  that  "popular"  views 
of  the  work's  ordered  energy  were  in  a  continuous  state  of 
flux.     Blanchard's  Fielding  the  Novelist  offers  a  compre- 
hensive rendering  of  the  major  critical  voices  up  to  1926. 
In  terms  of  formal  criticism,  Blanchard  notes  that  Coleridge 
praised  Tom  Jones  (along  with  Oedipus  Rex  and  The  Alchemist) 
as  one  of  the  three  great  plots  of  literature  and  that  Sir 
Walter  Scott  established  Fielding  as  the  father  of  the 
English  novel  (p.  325).     Still,  Blanchard  admits  that,  in 
the  early  nineteenth  century  (1814-1832),  the  popular 
attitude  toward  Fielding  was  equivocal — that  to  "many  of  the 
romantic  idealists — painters  as  well  as  writers — Fielding's 
materials  seemed  as  unpoetical  as  Hogarth's"   (p.   3  38). 
Later  readers  were  concerned  less  with  "romantic"  energy  and 
more  with  moral  order;  their  criticism  of  Tom  Jones  was 
frequently  thematic — and  personal.     Blanchard  explains  that. 


while  Thackeray  was  impressed  with  Fielding's  "literary 

providence"  and  structure  (p.  401),  he  was  determined  to 

perpetuate  the  myth  of  Fielding  as  a  rogue  and  a  sponger 

and,  too  often,  presented  him  as  a  colorful  character  rather 
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than  as  a  skilled  writer  (p.  571).       Blanchard  maintains 
that,  with  the  Dobson  and  Cross  biographies  in  1883  and  1918 
and  the  Henley  edition  of  the  works  in  1903,  Fielding 
assximed  his  rightful  place  as  a  serious  novelist.  But 
Blanchard  goes  on  to  insist  that  Fielding  was  "no  mere 
buffoon  or  wit  but  a  great  and  serious  man  of  letters" 
(p.  579)  and  "not  merely  a  photographer  of  life,  but  rather 
its  critic,  who  endeavored  to  correct  by  laughing  satire  the 
defects  of  society  in  which  he  lived"   (p.  578).  Thus 
Blanchard  himself  demonstrates  what  seems  to  be  the 
compulsive  need  of  early  Fielding  supporters  to  contain  his 
works  firmly  within  acceptable  bounds. 

While  the  earlier  critics  suggested  that  Fielding  made 
use  of  order  and  energy,  their  interpretations  are  limited 
because  they  could  not  accept  the  potent  paradox  of  ordered 
energy  in  Tom  Jones.     I  believe  this  same  dilemma  is 
prevalent  in  the  critical  controversy  of  the  last  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  years.     Narrative  critics  have,  too  often, 
positioned  themselves  as  advocates  of  either  order  or  energy 
in  fiction.     Those  who  see  order  and  control  in  the  narra- 
tive voice  can  find  support  in  Wayne  Booth's  The  Rhetoric  of 
Fiction  (1961  and  1983).     Fundamentally,  Booth  posits  an 


author  both  authoritative  and  ubiquitous,  who  necessarily 
dominates  the  writing:   "The  author  cannot  choose  to  avoid 
rhetoric;  he  can  only  choose  the  kind  of  rhetoric  he  will 
employ"   (p.  149).     Similarly,  Booth  perceives  order  in  the 
writing  itself;  works  are  solid  and  coherent  worlds,  intri- 
cately designed  by  their  creator.     But  Booth  does  more  than 
appreciate  the  order  of  rhetoric — he  virtually  constrains 
the  author  within  his  own  concept  of  control.     He  wants  the 
voice  of  the  author  to  be  proximate  and  unambiguous,  and  he 
insists  that  he  must  present  definite  conclusions:  "The 
author's  judgment  is  always  present,  always  evident  to 
anyone  who  knows  how  to  look  for  it"   (p.   20).     And  Booth 
would  constrict  the  creativity  of  the  narrative  theme  and 
form.     He  suggests  that  there  is  an  ideal  distance  between 
the  narrator  and  the  reader,  where  the  work  is  not  marred  by 
careless  intrusions  (p.   28),  much  less  conflicting  ideas. 
Booth  errs  not  in  defining  the  basic  thematic  and  formal 
frame  (the  outward  circle)  but  in  superimposing  so  much 
order  on  the  "rhetoric"  within  it  that  he  threatens  to 
squelch  the  inherent  contradictory  energies  of  the  fiction. 

Reaction  to  an  emphasis  on  order  and  control  has  been 
voiced  by  such  postmodernists  as  Michel  Foucault  and  Roland 
Barthes.     The  continuous  flux  which  the  postmodernists  find 
in  narration  is  analogous  to  my  definition  of  energy — to  the 
essential  vitality  of  the  work.     In  contrast  to  Booth's  view 
of  a  unified  rhetoric,  Barthes   (in  S/Z )   insists  on  the 
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variety  of  voices  in  discourse  and  claims  that  the  effect  of 

writing  is  "to  make  ridiculous,  to  annul  the  power  (the 

intimidation)  of  any  one  language  over  another,  to  dissolve 

any  metalanguage  as  soon  as  it  is  constituted"   (p.  98). 

Instead  of  an  authoritative — and  consistent — voice  in 

fiction,  Foucault  (in  Language,  Counter-Memory,  Practice) 

presents  a  discontinuous  author  who  is  both  nebulous  and 

ephemeral.     He  maintains  that  the  reader,  in  fact, 

constructs  a  rational  entity  called  the  author  and  that  "the 

p 

writing  subject  endlessly  disappears"   (p.  116).       The  energy 
of  rhetorical  modes  in  conflict  and  of  a  narrative  voice 
which  continuously  hides  and  reveals  itself  is  reflected  in 
Foucault 's  position  that  writing  is  action  "that  is  always 
testing  the  limits  of  regularity,  transgressing  and  revers- 
ing an  order  that  it  accepts  and  manipulates"   (p.  116).  I 
find,  however,  two  major  problems  with  the  persistent 
fixation  on  the  flux — the  irresolution — the  energy  of  the 
narrative  voice  by  the  postmodernists.     First,  it  merely 
replaces  the  constriction  of  resolute  unity  with  that  of 
determined  division.     Barthes  insists  that  "the  meaning  of 
the  text  can  be  nothing  but  the  plurality  of  systems"  (p. 
120).     Moreover,  the  energy  perceived  is  inevitably  nega- 
tive— annulling,  dissolving,  disappearing.     Energy  that  is 
not  framed  and  contained  must  dissipate,  and  the  potent 
tension  of  order  and  energy  is  lost. 
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Evidence  of  the  inherent  paradox  of  order  and  energy 

can  be  found  by  juxtaposing  the  views  of  critics  who  would 

appear,  at  first  glance,  to  be  antithetical.  Booth's 

delineation,  in  the  second  edition  of  The  Rhetoric  of 

Fiction  of  different  guises  of  the  author  (for  example,  the 

f lesh-and-blood  author,  the  implied  author,  the  teller  of 

the  tale,  the  career  author,  and  the  public  myth)  can  be 

readily  related  to  Foucault's  discontinuous  author  with  a 

"plurality  of  egos"   (p.  130);  Booth  suggests  a  perpetual 

flux — and  energy — in  the  rendering  of  the  fiction  even  as  he 
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continues  to  emphasize  its  order.       On  the  other  hand, 
Barthes's  and  Foucault's  presentations  of  writers  who 
relinquish  both  themselves  and  their  works  to  the  flow  of 
language  condemn  these  writers  to  a  sacrifice  or 
annihilation  which  is  every  bit  as  sinister  as  the  threat  of 
stagnation  that  Booth's  ostensibly  more  rigid  view  of  order 
imposes . 

A  hint  of  a  dual  emphasis  on  order  and  energy  which 
could,  as  I  see  it,  be  more  usefully  applied  to  narrative 
works  in  general  and  to  Tom  Jones  in  particular  is  expressed 
by  Mikhail  Bakhtin.     In  The  Dialogic  Imagination  and 
Problems  of  Dostoevsky's  Poetics,  Bakhtin  notes  that  the 
author's  "control"  of  his  work  derives  from  his  acceptance 
of  the  necessary  perpetuation  of  dialogue:   "A  single  voice 
ends  nothing  and  resolves  nothing.     Two  voices  is  the 
minimum  for  life,  the  minimum  for  existence"   ( Problems  of 
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Dostoevsky's  Poetics,  p.  252).     To  apply  Bakhtin's  view  of 
persistent  dialogue  to  the  novel  is  to  perceive  its  ordered 
energy.     As  heteroglossia  (the  plurality  of  voices)  is 
present  in  any  utterance,  the  narrative  voice  is  trans- 
mitted— and  heard — simultaneously  with  the  energy  of  the 
variety  in  discourse.     And  Bakhtin  views  the  author  as 
orchestrating — neither  silencing  the  many  voices  of  language 
nor  wholly  abandoning  his  own  rhetoric.     He  sees  the  novel 
as  the  literary  form  which — in  its  continuous  diversity  of 
language — is  most  lifelike. 

Examination  of  the  ordered  energy  in  Tom  Jones  must, 
today,  begin  by  relating  the  work  to  the  current  critical 
controversy  over  order  and  energy  in  narration.  Fielding's 
claim  to  assume  control  over  his  new  Province  of  Writing  can 
be  ostensibly  allied  with  Booth's  view  that  works  are 
coherently  whole  and  that  each  clearly  transmits  its 
author's  voice.     Tom  Jones  is  a  work  that  appears  to  be 
carefully  controlled  by  a  readily  discernible  author  who 
ultimately  conveys  his  fiction  to  a  determined — and 
contrived — ending.     In  one  sense,  this  work  might  appear  to 
be  one  of  Barthes's  classic,  readerly  texts  in  which  the 
author  attempts  to  control  excessively  the  play  of  inter- 
pretations.    Barthes's  depiction  (in  S/Z )  of  the  classic 
text  as  overly-expansive  and  curiously  unresolved — "as 
though,  having  filled  the  text  but  obsessively  fearing  that 
it  is  not  incontestably  filled,  the  discourse  insisted  on 


supplementing  it  with  an  et  cetera  of  plentitudes"  (p. 
216) — can  be  significantly  compared  with  the  eighteenth- 
century  Orbilius's  disdain  of  the  tediousness  in  Tom  Jones — 
of  subjective  energy  that  is  paradoxically  stagnant  in  a 
circle  that  is  filled  almost  to  bursting.     Yet  the  narrative 
tone  of  this  novel  is  problematic — we  wonder  how  much  the 
voice  (whose  origin  and  unity  are  not  incontestably  defined) 
can  control  his  ambitious  project  of  presenting  HUMAN 
NATURE — and  the  text  itself  is  discontinuous — with  prefatory 
chapters,  interpolations,  and  digressions  which  would  seem 
to  purposely  fragment  the  discourse.     Within  the  eighteenth- 
century  novel  Tom  Jones,  conflicting  views  in  twentieth- 
century  interpretations  of  order  and  energy  can  be 
juxtaposed  and  more  thoroughly  explored. 

The  critical  commentary  in  the  latter  half  of  this 
century  may  be  conveniently  divided  for  my  present  purpose 
into  three  areas,  all  necessarily  overlapping:  1.  Fielding's 
authorial  presence,  2.  Fielding's  world  view,  and  3.  the 
design  of  Tom  Jones.     My  procedure  will  be  to  discuss  each 
in  its  turn  and  to  demonstrate  how  each  has  been,  in  truth, 
examined  by  Fielding  critics  largely  in  view  of  order  and 
energy.     When  investigators  of  Fielding  have  explored  these 
areas,  they  have  tended  to  emphasize  either  order  or  energy 
and,  in  doing  so,  they  have  fostered  controversy  among — and 
sometimes  inadvertently  within — themselves.     In  terms  of 
authorial  presence,  there  are  those  who  see  Fielding  as  both 
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orderly  and  ordering.     They  readily  accept  an  author  of  a 
fiction  which,  he  tells  us  consistently,  is  of  his  own 
making  and  stress  that  the  world  of  Tom  Jones  emanates  from 
the  author's  mind  and  is  sustained  by  his  control.     In  The 
Rhetoric  of  Fiction,  Booth  maintains  that  as  readers  we  both 
respect  Fielding's  authority  and  strive  to  develop  an 
intimacy  with  a  consistently  exemplary  author  whose  "self- 
portrait  is  of  a  life  enriched  by  a  vast  knowledge  of 
literary  culture  and  a  mind  of  great  creative  power"  (p. 
217).     Even  earlier,  in  "The  Plot  of  Tom  Jones"  (1950),  R. 
S.  Crane  praises  Fielding  as  the  accomplished  artist  who 
created  a  significantly  unified  plot  and  was  able  to 
"establish  and  maintain  in  the  reader  a  general  frame  of 
mind  appropriate  to  the  emotional  quality  of  the  story  as  a 
whole"  and  to  direct  the  reader's  judgments  (p.  868). 
Fielding's  control  of  the  reader  and  the  work  is  described 
by  Martin  Battestin  (The  Providence  of  Wit)  in  Providential 
terms,  for  he  sees  Tom  Jones  as  reflecting  "the  drama  of 
life  itself,  presided  over  by  a  genial,  omniscient  Author 
directing  his  actions  toward  a  just  and  joyous  catastrophe" 
(p.  57).     To  some,  Fielding  is  the  undisputed — and  eminently 
worthy — ruler  of  his  literary  realm. 

Other  critics  similarly  begin  exploring  the  territory 
of  Tom  Jones  by  focusing  on  its  cartographer  but  report 
instead  the  discovery  of  a  sometimes  inconsistent,  disor- 
dered, and  unpredictable  Fielding.     However,  they  tend  to 
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limit  him  in  his  potentially  debilitating  insecurity  as  much 
as  Booth,  Battestin,  and  Crane  contain — and  constrict — him 
in  their  own  secure  definitions  of  virtue  and  control.  In 
"Complex  Irony  in  Tom  Jones"   (The  Rape  of  Cinderella,  1970), 
E.  P.  Nassar  refutes  F.  R.  Leavis's  dismissal  of  eighteenth- 
century  fiction  as  superficial  by  extending  William  Empson's 
analysis  of  the  irony  in  Tom  Jones  ("Tom  Jones,"  1958),  but 
he  regrettably  presents  a  complex  Fielding  as  mainly 
ambivalent  (p.  78),  demonstrating  "a  tremulous,  extremely 
intelligent  consciousness  with  a  strong  impulse  to  love  and 
to  mock  at  the  same  time"   (p.  73).     In  Occasional  Form; 
Henry  Fielding  and  the  Chains  of  Circumstance,  J.  Paul 
Hunter  characterizes  Fielding  as  a  tentative  Augustan,  who 
had  difficulty  reconciling  his  divergent  interests  and 
beliefs:   "As  a  novelist,  dramatist,  poet,   journalist,  and 
commentator  on  all  sorts  of  occasions.  Fielding  presents  a 
vast  number  of  opinions  and  conclusions,  and  sometimes  he  is 
at  odds  with  himself"   (p.  8).     Earlier,  in  Henry  Fielding 
and  the  Augustan  Ideal  Under  Stress   (1972),  C.  J.  Rawson  had 
attributed  Fielding's  increasingly  troubled  nature  to  his 
own  milieu;  as  an  eighteenth-century  writer,  he  necessarily 
confronted  the  transience  of  ideas  and  forms.     When  critics 
like  Nassar,  Hunter,  and  Rawson  picture  Fielding's  disorder, 
they,  in  fact,  emphasize  his  lack  of  a  conventionally 
defined  order  (consistent,  unified,  in  control).     Thus  they. 


too,  suggest  the  particular  (if  ideal)  significance  of  an 
orderly  and  ordering  author. 

Another  way  of  evaluating  Fielding's  authorial  voice 
would  be  to  see  that  because  he  is  not  completely  secure, 
consistent,  and  in  control,  he  both  condones  and  contributes 
to  what  I  would  call  the  persistent — and  vitalizing — energy 
in  Tom  Jones.     Some  critics  have  accepted  readily  the  limits 
of  Fielding's  ordering.     They  see  that,  though  Fielding 
lacks  the  power  himself  to  exemplify  and  direct  perfect 
unity  and  consistency  in  the  writing — and  readings — of  Tom 
Jones ,  he  paradoxically  infuses  the  work  with  an  even 
greater  power  by  sharing  his  knowledge  and  control  with  the 
reader.     Though  I  will  explore  in  depth  the  particular 
energy  of  the  reader — and  other  characters — in  the  next 
chapter,  I  will  refer  briefly  here  to  two  critics  who  view 
Fielding's  display  of  his  inconsistencies  and  limitations  as 
positive  and  energizing.     In  Fiction  and  the  Shape  of  Belief 
(1966),  Sheldon  Sacks  essentially  argues  that  Fielding's 
Providential  stance  was  more  tentative  than  Martin  Battestin 
would  have  us  believe.     He  maintains  that,  though  Fielding 
must  have  considered  himself  an  orthodox  Christian  whose 
judgments  were  "intellectually  reconcilable  with  Anglican 
teaching,"  he  had,  in  fact,  not  yet  arrived  at  that  recon- 
ciliation (p.  117).     And  yet.   Sacks  later  praises,   in  an 
author  he  has  characterized  as  humanly  inconsistent,  the 
capacity  to  enlighten  his  readers  virtuously:   "Perhaps  the 
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fact  that  few  readers  capable  of  enjoying  Tom  Jones  at  all 
can  do  so  without  enlarging  their  sympathies  and  losing  some 
of  their  feelings  of  self-righteousness  points  to  one  aspect 
of  the  novel's  excellence"   (p.  186).     It  might  be  argued 
that  the  author's  very  weaknesses  provide  a  picture  of  a 
Providential  work,  one  neither  smug  nor  self-righteous,  but 
humbling  and  humane.     Wolfgang  Iser  further  explores  the 
complex  relationship  between  Fielding  and  his  reader  by 
arguing  (in  The  Implied  Reader,   1974)  that  in  Tom  Jones  "the 
reader  is  offered  a  framework  for  the  realization  of  the 
text"   (p.  47)  but  "the  role  of  the  reader  as  incorporated  in 
the  novel  must  be  seen  as  something  potential  and  not 
actual"   (p.  55).     Thus  it  is  through  cooperation — not  in 
submission — that  the  text  of  Tom  Jones  is  realized.  Sacks 
and  Iser  emphasize  the  energy  of  both  author  and  reader — an 
energy  more  potent  in  its  combination  than  any  power 
achieved  by  an  author  alone. 

Because  Fielding  relates  his  fiction  through  the  voice 
of  a  narrator,  it  is  important  to  consider  the  potential 
energy  of  this  "character."     Those  who  emphasize  the  order 
in  Fielding — the  man  and  the  author — often  view  the  narrator 
as  a  unified  and  consistent  personification  of  Fielding 
himself.     Others  imply  that  Fielding  shares  control  with  his 
narrator  and  that  the  various  energies  of  the  narrator, 
author,  and  reader  combine  to  produce  a  work  of  significant 
validity.     In  The  Rhetoric  of  Fiction,  Wayne  Booth  follows 
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his  praise  for  Fielding's  virtuous  voice  with  the  suggestion 
that  such  ordered  perfection  can  be  disconcerting  and  that 
the  reader  may  become  "too  much  aware  of  the  author's  claim 
to  superlative  virtues"   (p.  217  ).''"■'■    But  for  the  careful 
reader.  Booth  suggests,  the  narrator  is  not  a  single  paragon 
but  "a  rich  and  provocative  chorus."     Despite  this  useful 
observation,  however.  Booth  primarily  emphasizes  Fielding 
and  not  the  voices  of  the  narrator  in  his  discussion  of  Tom 
Jones ;  it  appears  that  he  would  rather  hear  a  virtuous  solo. 
On  the  other  hand,  Helen  Bartschi,  in  The  Doing  and  Undoing 
of  Fiction;  A  Study  of  Joseph  Andrews   (1983),  focuses  on  a 
definitely  composite  narrator,  with  an  energy  of  voices. 
Unfortunately,  Bartschi 's  narrator  would  destroy  his  own 
voice:  "By  showing  you  how  the  fictional  story  is  created, 
he  uncreates  it,  loosening  its  grip  on  the  reader"   (p.  71). 
Bartschi,  in  effect,  depicts  Fielding  sacrificing  his 
identity  to  his  narrator  and  his  story  to  its  energy,  two 
determinations  I  find  dubious  in  her  reading  of  Joseph 
Andrews — and  even  more  so  if  extended  to  Tom  Jones. 

The  same  clash  of  ideas  is  found  when  critical  atten- 
tion is  focused  on  the  world  view  projected  in  Tom  Jones. 
Just  as  some  critics  have  chosen  to  emphasize  a  self- 
possessed  and  authoritative  Fielding,  others  have  stressed 
the  order — and  ordering — of  his  personal  beliefs.  In 
Fiction  and  the  Shape  of  Belief,  Sheldon  Sacks  insists  that 
belief  shapes  all  fiction:   "The  more  precise  our  knowledge 


of  how  a  writer  has  accomplished  the  artistic  end  of  his 
work,  the  more  accurate  will  be  the  inferences  we  make  about 
his  ethical  beliefs,  notions,  prejudices"   (p.   251).  Though 
Sacks  admits  Fielding's  incomplete  reconciliation  of 
Christian  orthodoxy  and  "Anglican  teaching"   (p.  117),  he 
determines,  it  would  appear,  that  it  is,  finally,  Fielding's 
overall  acceptance  of  a  pervasive  moral  order  which 
"undermines  the  possibilities  of  confusion"  in  Tom  Jones 
"because  the  sense  of  control  is  never  lost"   (p.  109). 
Other  commentators  further  restrict  Sacks'  pluralistic 
description  of  "beliefs,  notions,  prejudices"  by  stressing 
not  the  breadth  but  the  boundaries  of  Fielding's  belief.  In 
Henry  Fielding  and  the  Politics  of  Mid-Eiqhteenth-Century 
England  (1981),  Brian  McCrea,  in  demonstrating  that  Fielding 
was  not  politically — or  philosophically — inconsistent, 
insists  that  he  was  perennially  optimistic  about  the  nature 
of  man:   "Even  at  his  most  farcical  and  satiric,  he  never 
lost  faith  in  the  potential  of  men  to  behave  in  exemplary 
ways"   (p.  60).     The  steadfast  determination  of  McCrea 's 
"never  lost  faith"  can  be  compared  with  Martin  Battestin's 
argtiment  (in  The  Providence  of  Wit )  that  in  Tom  Jones 
Fielding  fashions  a  paradigm  of  the  consistently  benevolent 
Christian  humanist  world  view  (p.  142)  and  never  deviates 
from  it.     The  difficulty  inherent  in  the  desire  to  "order" 
Fielding's  belief  can  be  seen  more  recently  in  Leopold 
Damrosch's  discussion  of  Tom  Jones.     Like  McCrea  and 


Battestin,  Damrosch  emphasizes  harmony  and  reconciliation. 

He  finds  that  Fielding  believed  "not  only  that  life  is 

providentially  ordered"  but  also  that  "the  shape  of  a 

fictional  work  can  imitate  that  order"   (p.  263).     And  yet, 

Damrosch  determines  that  Fielding  teaches  "knowledge  of  the 

world,  not  knowledge  of  the  self"   (p.   274).     It  is  ironic 

that,  in  stressing  Fielding's  consistent  world  view,  critics 

so  often  ultimately  de-emphasize  his  concern  with 

necessarily  complex  man.     Similarly,  they  fail  to  consider 

the  hxaman  irresolution  of  Fielding's  belief,  which  brings 

12 

vitality  to  his  belief-shaped  fiction. 

On  the  other  hand,  critics  who  stress  the  inconsis- 
tencies in  Fielding's  beliefs  are  often  themselves 
inconsistent  when  they  explore  the  world  view  portrayed  in 
Tom  Jones.     Michael  Irwin  (in  Henry  Fielding;  The  Tentative 
Realist,  1976)  and  C.  J.  Rawson  (in  Henry  Fielding  and  the 
Augustan  Ideal  Under  Stress )  depict  Fielding  as  increasingly 
beset  by  doubt  and  disillusion,  which  significantly 
undermined  his  acceptance  of  world  order.     Irwin  describes  a 
persistent  conflict,  which,  he  implies.  Fielding  reluctantly 
confronted:   "Only  in  Amelia  does  Fielding  explicitly  face 
the  fact  that  the  society  he  is  living  in  is  infinitely 
remote  from  the  Christian  ideal"   (p.   48).     Similarly,  Rawson 
(1972),  whom  we  have  already  encountered  as  stressing 
Fielding's  insecurity  in  the  face  of  eighteenth-century 
upheavals,  maintains  that,  by  the  writing  of  Amelia, 


Fielding  had  discovered  that  "the  harsh  surprises  of  life" 
could  "no  longer,  as  [his]  earlier  style  claimed,  be  brought 
under  control"   (p. 83).     Paradoxically,  however,  Irwin  sees 
in  Tom  Jones  a  "comprehensive  set  of  moral  views"   (p.  83), 
and  Rawson  finds  in  the  voice  of  this  novel  an  "aggressive 
buoyancy"  and  "a  great  warmth  of  uncanting  righteousness" 
(p.  87).     Surely,  the  arguments  of  Irwin  and  Rawson  are 
called  into  question  by  the  position — the  seeming 
antithesis — of  Tom  Jones  in  Fielding's  progression  toward 
resignation  and  despair.     The  disconcerting  dilemma  that  the 
optimistic  Tom  Jones  precedes  by  only  two  years  the 
publication  of  what  Irwin  and  Rawson  view  as  the  stoically 
virtuous  Amelia  is,  in  effect,  dismissed  by  Andrew  Wright 
(Henry  Fielding;  Mask  and  Feast,  1965)  when  he  argues  that 
all  three  of  Fielding's  novels  display  his  ability  to  find 
"in  an  evil  and  corrupt  world"  the  delightful  harmony  and 
saving  power  of  his  art  (p.  191).     In  Tom  Jones,  Wright 
praises  the  "neatness  of  design"   (p.  100)  in  "not  an 
imitation  of  nature  but  a  splendid  rearrangement"   (p.  104). 
Ironically,  Wright  has  "saved"  Tom  Jones — Fielding's 
province  of  HUMAN  NATURE — by  praising  it  for  a  view  of  human 
life  quite  inconsistent  with  its  realities.     Irwin,  Rawson, 
and  Wright  are  correct  in  perceiving  the  possibilities  of 
disorder  in  Fielding's  world  view,  but,  because  they  so 
emphasize  the  order  in  Tom  Jones ,  they  would  silence  the 
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queries  which  could  eventually  reveal  the  more  complex 
coherence  of  belief  in  this  novel. 

Somewhere  between  those  critics  who  argue  that  Tom 
Jones  is  singularly  representative  of  Fielding's  consistent 
world  view  and  those  who  claim  that  its  "order"  only  masks 
the  doubts  and  discrepancies  in  his  thought  are  critics  who 
see — and  explore — the  inconsistencies  within  this  work.  The 
usual  method  has  been  to  perceive  the  energy  of  Fielding's 
philosophy  in  terms  of  dichotomy  and  balance.     In  "Tom 
Jones,"  William  Empson  praises  the  dual  elements  of 
thought  in  Tom  Jones ,  which  he  defines  as  double  irony. 
Specifically,  Empson  notes  that  the  narrator  (whom  he 
equates  with  Fielding)  appears  to  sympathize  with  Tom 
while,  at  the  same  time,   joining  the  reader  in  condemning 
him.     Arguing  that  any  worthy  proponent  of  an  ethical  theory 
must  recognize  his  human  limitations  and  "be  ready  to  laugh 
at  his  own  pretensions"   (p.   221),  Empson  notes  that 
Fielding's  desire  was  to  gain  perspective — to  explore  "the 
variety  of  moral  codes  in  the  society  around  him"   (p.  230). 
In  Tom  Jones  Fielding  presents  two  moral  codes,  Tom's  and 
the  "virtuous"  narrator's,  but  when  he,  at  the  same  time, 
uses  the  authority  of  his  narrative  voice  to  praise  Tom, 
he  also  enacts  the  paradox  of  a  work  whose  world  is 
deceptively  simple  but  disconcertingly  profound:   "I  think 
the  chief  reason  why  recent  critics  have  belittled 
Fielding  is  that  they  find  him  intimidating"   (p.  249). 
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Empson's  suggestion  that  it  is  inconsistency  (or,  in 
fact,  duality)  that  lends  both  honesty  and  interest  to  Tom 
Jones  can  be  related  to  the  views  of  the  many  critics  who 
have  praised  Fielding  for  including  both  satire  and 
sentiment  in  his  world  view.     Brian  McCrea  (1981),  who,  as 
we  have  seen,  argues  for  Fielding's  optimism  and 
benevolence,  does  not  deny  the  presence — and  effective- 
ness— of  the  farcical  in  this  novel:   "The  hallmark  of  Tom 
Jones  is  its  superb  balance  between  satire  and  sentiment" 
(p.  167).     The  balancing  of  the  seemingly  incongruous  has 
been  seen  as  not  dividing  but  rather  unifying  Fielding's 
novel. 

The  effective  energy  of  Fielding's  complex  world  view 

is  explored  even  more  deeply  in  Ronald  Paulson's  Satire  and 

the  Novel  (1967).     Paulson  examines  the  impetus  for 

Fielding's  twofold  concern  with  satire  and  sentiment, 

specifically  in  the  dual  influences  of  Scriblerian  satire 

and  the  sentimental  comedy  of  Addison  and  Steele.  Quoting 

an  entry  in  The  Champion,  Paulson  explains  the  seemingly 

unreconcilable  dichotomy  in  terms  of  Fielding's  overriding 

concern  with  morality: 

"When  wit  hath  been  used,   like  that  of  Addison  or 
Steele,  to  propagate  virtue  and  morality;  when, 
like  that  of  Swift,   to  expose  vice  and  folly;  it 
is  then  only  that  these  become  commendable  and 
truly  worthy  of  our  praise  and  admiration." 
(Paulson,  p.  70) 

What  is  particularly  important  for  our  purposes  is  that 

Paulson  relates  the  dichotomy  of  satire  and  sentiment  to  the 


novel.     He  describes  the  unresolved  tension  in  the  "satiric" 

novel  (of  which  he  terms  Tom  Jones  representative)  as 

emanating  from  the  desire  to  tell  the  truth  of  actual 

experience  and  the  desire  to  make  moral  judgments.  In 

Fielding's  case,  an  interest  in  the  sentimental  comedy  of 

drama  was  largely  transformed  in  the  novel  into  realism, 

but  Fielding's  abiding  concern  with  satire  presented  a 

dilemma.     As  a  satirist,  his  basic  premise  was  that  he 

could  convey  only  a  provisional — not  the  ultimate — truth 

(p.  23).     Yet  in  Tom  Jones ,  Paulson  argues.  Fielding  uses 

both  his  satiric  stance,  for  exploring,  discovering  and 

judging,  and  his  realistic  stance  to  discover  the  "truth" 

found  in  "a  long  series  of  experiences  and  approximations" 

(p.  150).     Paulson,  in  essence,  describes  a  twofold  (and 

complicated)  world  view  which  insures  the  richly  varied 

experience  of  Tom  Jones. 

Finally,  critics  taking  an  approach  to  our  third  area 

of  investigation — the  design  of  Tom  Jones — have  similarly 

tended  to  emphasize  either  the  order  or  the  energy  of  this 

novel.     My  use  of  the  term  "design"  is,  in  fact,  in  keeping 

with  the  general  spirit  of  Fielding  criticism,  for  critics 

of  Tom  Jones  often  describe  the  work  as  symmetrical, 

integrated,  and  unified.     In  Fielding  and  the  Nature  of  the 

Novel  (1968),  Robert  Alter  demonstrates  the  widespread  view 

that  Tom  Jones  is  intricately — even  resolutely — ordered  in 
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theme  and  form.        Alter  calls  Fielding  the  first  novelist 
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"to  conceive  the  novel  in  genuinely  architectonic  terms" — 
connecting  plot,  theme,  and  strategies  of  narration  (p.  97). 
Just  as  we  have  seen  critics  defining  the  order  of 
Fielding's  world  view,  so  many  have  specifically  related  his 
beliefs  to  the  structuring  of  the  novel.     Battestin's  view 
of  Tom  Jones  as  representative  of  "the  affirmation  of 
Providence — a  just  and  benign,  all-knowing  and  all-powerful 
Intelligence  which  orders  and  directs  the  affairs  of  men 
toward  a  last,  just  cause"   (The  Providence  of  Wit,  p.  145) 
was,  essentially,  argued  by  Aubrey  Williams  in  "Interposi- 
tions of  Providence  and  the  Design  of  Fielding's  Novels" 
(1971).     When  Williams  argues  that  a  myriad  of  "coinci- 
dences" in  Tom  Jones  represent  both  a  dominant  Providence 
and  a  world  of  unquestionable  order  and  justice,  he  is  also 
essentially  praising  Fielding-as-artist ,  who  so  cleverly 
interposes  in  his  own  creation  to  unite  thought  and 
technique.     On  the  other  hand,  F.  R.  Leavis  (in  The  Great 
Tradition,  1963)  finds  the  theme  and  form  of  Tom  Jones  to  be 
incompatible:     "Fielding's  attitudes  and  his  concern  with 
human  nature  are  simple,  and  not  such  as  to  produce  an 
effect  of  anything  but  monotony  (on  a  mind,  that  is, 
demanding  more  than  external  action)  when  exhibited  at  the 
length  of  an  "'epic  in  prose'"   (p.   4).''"'^    Leavis 's  "external 
action"  implies  to  me  the  notion  of  a  neatly  ordered 
"surface"  plot  whose  "monotony"  reflects  "simple"  ideas. 
When  Leavis  suggests  that  he  expects  more  from  an  innovative 
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"epic  in  prose,"  he  calls  to  question  whether  orderly 
coincidences  or  "a  last  just  cause"  can  really  convey  the 
necessary  complications  of  experimenting  in  a  new  realm  of 
writing. 

While  Battestin  and  Williams  stress  that  the  theme  of 
Tom  Jones  is  justifiably  housed  in  the  particular  form  of 
the  novel,  other  critics  reverse  the  emphasis  and  begin 
their  discussions  by  praising  the  technical — the  formal — 
order  of  Fielding's  design.     Frederick  Hilles  ("Art  and 
Artifice  in  Tom  Jones , "  1968)  and,  earlier,  R.  S.  Crane 
("The  Plot  of  Tom  Jones , "  1950)  both  concentrate  on 
Fielding's  use  of  plot.     Hilles  defines  the  plot  of  Tom 
Jones  in  architectural  terms  as  a  Palladian  mansion  of 
"mathematical  exactitude"   (p.  94)  with  a  three-part  division 
of  action,  encompassing  Somerset,  the  road,  and  London.  It 
is  important  to  note  that  Hilles  terms  Fielding's  design 
artificial:   "So  symmetrical  an  arrangement  calls  attention 
to  itself.     Life  is  just  not  like  this"   (p.  97)."'"^  Crane 
might  appear  to  infuse  more  "life"  into  a  largely  technical 
interpretation,  for  Crane  defines  plot  as  "the  particular 
temporal  synthesis  effected  by  the  writer  among  the  elements 
of  action,  character,  and  thought"   (p.  8  47).     But,   just  as 
he  praises  Fielding's  authority  over  the  reader's  emotions 
and  judgments,  so  is  Crane's  own  definition  of  plot  rigidly 
authoritative.     He  sees  plot  as  not  merely  a  framework  "but 
rather  the  final  end  which  everything  in  the  work,  if  that 


is  to  be  felt  as  a  whole,  must  be  made,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  serve"   (p.  8  49).     Crane's  directive  that 
"everything"  "must"  serve  the  design  and,  particularly,  the 
"whole"  is,  from  another  stance,  every  bit  as  restrictive  as 
Battestin's  and  Williams's  views  of  a  supremely  dominating 
Providence,  determinedly  unifying  all  parts  of  the  work. 
Moreover,  it  calls  into  question  whether  such  plotting — 
whether  art  itself — can  ever  usefully  represent  life  as  we 
experience  it. 

Similarly,  Henry  Knight  Miller's  approach  to  the  order 
and  unity  of  Tom  Jones  along  the  avenue  of  genre  (Henry 
Fielding's  Tom  Jones  and  the  Romance  Tradition)  essentially 
confines  the  design  of  Tom  Jones  by  narrowing  the  definition 
of  its  genre.     Calling  Tom  Jones  a  comic  romance.  Miller 
would  appear  to  extend  the  view  of  plot  as  merely  one- 
dimensional  action  by  arguing  that  "the  romance  narrative 
presents  the  individual  acting  out  the  archetypal  patterns 
of  human  experience  in  the  world"   (p.   23).     Still,  his  view 
is  essentially  prescriptive.     He  would  see  each  action  as 
representing  only  predetermined  patterns  and  as  always 
related  to  other  actions  in  the  novel:   "Every  event  in 
Fielding's  narrative  is  accorded  a  complex  significance  by 
implicit  reference  to  any  of  the  various  controlling 
patterns  with  which  it  intersects"   (p.   31).     Hilles,  Crane, 
and  Miller  so  emphasize  a  unified  order  that  they,   in  truth, 
impose  their  own  prescribed  designs.     Regrettably,  they 
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stress  the  conformity — not  the  ingenuity — of  Fielding's 
writing. 

Others  approach  their  study  of  the  design  of  Tom  Jones 
by  looking  for  evidence  of  the  incongruities  and  inconsis- 
tencies, which,  they  imply,  must  be  found  in  a  work 
fashioned  by  the  humanly  uncertain  and  inconsistent 
Fielding.     In  The  Rise  of  the  Novel,  Ian  Watt  speculates  on 
Fielding's  anxiety  of  influence  in  producing  works  of  value 
in  a  genre  which  was  developing  in  the  wake  of  the  mighty 
epic.     In  noting  how  Fielding,  in  the  Preface  to  Joseph 
Andrews,  calls  this  work  a  comic  epic.  Watt  determines  that 
"Fielding  probably  felt  that  to  enlist  the  prestige  of  the 
epic  might  win  for  his  first  essay  in  the  genre  [the  novel] 
a  less  prejudiced  hearing  from  the  literati  than  might 
otherwise  have  been  expected"   (p.  258).     Though  Watt  does 
not  comment  on  the  voice  of  Fielding  soliciting  approval  for 
his  design  in  Tom  Jones ,  Michael  Irwin,  who,  as  we  have 
seen,  emphasizes  Fielding's  perennial  tentativeness ,  does 
find  particular  problems  in  the  planning  of  this  work. 
Irwin  describes  Fielding's  anxiety  as  emanating  from  his 
compulsion  to  be  didactic:   "His  choice  of  techniques  within 
the  novels  was  usually  dictated  by  the  cast  of  his  moral 
view.   .   .   .  The  form  Fielding  developed  involved  an  uneasy 
compromise  between  .   .   .  various  pressures"   (p.   2).     In  Tom 
Jones,  Fielding  first  "decided  on  a  moral  theme"  and  then 
"composed  a  story  to  illustrate  it"   (p.  109).     But  Irwin 


sees  the  result  as  fundamentally  dichotomous :   "Tom  Jones, 

then,  is  no  more  a  coherent  whole  than  Joseph  Andrews.  Its 

didactic  and  narrative  excellencies  are  not  only  independent 
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of,  but  almost  inconsistent  with,  one  another"   (p.  111). 

Still,  those  who  stress  Fielding's  inconsistencies  do  not 

always  label  Tom  Jones  "disordered."     Hunter  illustrates 

this  dilemma  with  an  unresolved  paradox:   "The  radical 

symmetry  of  Tom  Jones  at  once  asserts  the  absolute  order  and 
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calls  all  into  doubt"   (p.  191).         In  Tom  Jones,  as  I  see 
it,  a  very  human  Fielding  lays  claim  to  a  supposedly  orderly 
province,  but  he  also  proposes  to  present  and  describe 
people — who  can  never  be  completely  consistent  or 
predictable.     I  would  extend  Hunter's  investigation  to 
determine  how  the  necessarily  discordant  elements  of 
Fielding's  treatise  of  HUMAN  NATURE  serve  to  solidify — not 
divide — the  complex  design  of  the  work. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  the  views  of  those 
critics  who  praise  Tom  Jones  for  what  I  would  call  the 
energy  of  its  inconsistencies.     In  "'The  Grease  of  God': 
The  Form  of  Eighteenth-Century  English  Fiction"  (1976), 
Melvyn  New  argues  against  the  strictly  Providential  view  of 
design  in  Tom  Jones  and  finds  instead  a  potent  complexity  in 
Fielding's  writing.     New  agrees  with  Erich  Auerbach  (in 
Mimesis)  that  Fielding's  century  saw  the  "disappearance  of 
the  Christian  world  view"   (p.   2  37),  and  was,  in  fact,  "that 
historical  moment  when  the  intellectual  and  imaginative 


resources  of  [the]  culture  were  transferred  from  one  system 

of  ordering  experience  to  another"   (p.  236) — from  the 

religious  to  the  secular.     Seeing  in  Tom  Jones  the  evidence 

of  both  "arbitrary  and  arranged  events"  and  times  when  the 

narrator  proposes  to  be  "simply  the  recorder  of  unpatterned, 

undesigned  existence"   (p.  242),  New  claims  that  Fielding's 

design  reflects  the  paradox  of  "a  world  shaped  [designed]  by 

God  and  a  world  shaped  by  men."    As  he  fashioned  his  own 

necessarily  human  design,  Fielding  "opened  up  to  fiction  the 

self-sustained  world  of  the  modern  novel"   (p.  242).  In 

accepting  the  paradox  of  order  and  disorder  in  Tom  Jones, 

New  connects  the  "thematic"  and  "formal"  elements  of  this 

novel  in  a  context  broad  enough  to  encompass  both  its 
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consistencies  and  discrepancies. 

Other  critics  begin  with  the  concept  of  form — or 
structure — and  discuss  the  significance  of  Fielding's  works, 
particularly  as  they  are  disconnected.     Charles  Knight  in 
"Multiple  Structures  and  the  Unity  of  'Tom  Jones'"  (1972) 
and  John  Preston  in  The  Created  Self:  The  Reader's  Role  in 
Eighteenth-Century  Fiction  (1970)  demonstrate,  in  effect, 
the  inconsistency — and  energy — brought  on  by  multiple 
readings  of  this  novel.     Knight  claims  that  with  each  re- 
reading we  are  free  to  find  our  own  structuring  devices  (p. 
241).     Preston  notes  important  differences  in  the  first  and 
second  readings.     Initially,  we  are  "drawn  into  the 
confusion  and  hazard  of  the  action"   (p.  103),  but  later. 
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presumably  looking  for  structure,   "we  may  well  find  in  [the 
work]  a  degree  of  order  that  Fielding  hardly  intended." 
That  we  would  even  concern  ourselves  with  multiple  readings 
seems,  of  course,  a  logical  premise  when  we  consider  the 
hints  with  which  Fielding  teases  us  on  the  first  reading. 
The  value  of  structuring  devices  imposed  by  the  reader  on 
Fielding's  work  has,  however,  been  questioned  by  Helen 
Bartschi  in  her  study  of  Joseph  Andrews.     Calling  this  novel 
a  "highly  complex,  if  irregular,  work  whose  excellence  lies 
in  its  allusive  patterns,  semantic  indirection,  manipulation 
of  voices,  and  artistic  transparence"   (p.  152),  Bartschi 
claims  that  readers  have  been  so  determined  to  find  a 
unified  whole  that  they  have  disregarded  the  important 
parts.     Still,  in  judging  the  work  "highly  complex," 
"allusive,"  and  "artistic,"  Bartschi  herself  implies 
structuring.     The  queries — and  incomplete  resolutions — of 
Preston,  Knight,  and  Bartschi  provide  impetus  for  exploring 
the  paradoxical  unity  and  disunity  in  the  ostensibly 
coherent  design  of  Tom  Jones. 

A  controversy  which  demonstrates  the  persistence  of 
energy  in  the  design  of  Tom  Jones  and  the  uncertainty  over 
how  to  evaluate  it  is  the  ongoing  debate  over  the  work's 
division  into  chapters  of  preface  and  of  fiction.  Some 
critics  essentially  exaggerate  the  division  between 
Fielding's  two  modes  of  writing  by  pointedly  praising  one  in 
contrast  to  the  other.     In  his  "In  Defence  of  Fielding" 


(1956),  J.  Middleton  Murry  claims  to  "admire  and  enjoy" 

(p.  20)  Fielding's  work,  but  he  finds  the  "prefaces"  of  Tom 

Jones  disruptive  and  tiresome.     From  another  stance,  David 

Goldknopf  argues  in  "The  Failure  of  Plot  in  'Tom  Jones'" 

(1969)  that  the  chief  function  of  the  prefatory  chapters  is 

to  bail  out  "the  inadequacy  of  the  novel's  inner  structure — 

that  is  to  say,  its  plot"   (p.  262).     Moreover,  he  terms  all 

of  the  narrator's  interpolations  as  "Fielding's  way  of 

telling  us  not  to  get  too  wrapped  up  in  his  silly  story"  (p. 
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272).        Certainly,  we  might  question  the  sectioning  of  Tom 
Jones  into  two  parts — good  and  bad.     At  the  same  time, 
however,  attempts  to  "reconcile"  the  prefaces  and  the  plot 
are  not  without  their  own  problems.     Fred  Kaplan,  in 
"Fielding's  Novel  about  Novels:  The  'Prefaces'  and  the 
'Plot'  of  Tom  Jones"   (1973),  sees  thematic  connections 
between  the  prefatory  chapters  and  the  books  they  introduce, 
and  his  essay  is  devoted  to  demonstrating  how  ideas  in  the 
prefaces  are  exemplified  in  the  "plot"  chapters.  Still, 
Kaplan,  in  truth,  reduces  the  focus  of  Tom  Jones  to  the  mere 
reflection  of  an  artist  "whose  self-conscious  concern  with 
himself  and  his  art  is  a  measure  of  the  intense  importance 
with  which  he  invests  his  role"   (p.  549).     More  recently, 
Thomas  Lockwood,  in  "Matter  and  Reflection  in  Tom  Jones" 
(1978),  attempts  to  reconcile  the  prefatory  and  "narrative" 
chapters  by  categorizing  Tom  Jones  as  a  lengthy  eighteenth- 
century  periodical  essay  of  matter  and  reflection — wherein 
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the  matter  has,  admittedly,  been  greatly  extended  but  the  , 
main  emphasis  is  still  not  on  story  but  on  idea.  Fielding's 
chapters  of  prefaces  and  plot  should  not  have  to  be  labeled 
as  either  comparatively  superior  or  inferior  or  as  mere 
exercises  in  reflective  writing.     Rather,  we  should  examine 
more  closely  the  paradox  of  this  unified  division  in  a  work 
which  promises  to  expand  the  definition  of  Fielding's  comic- 
epic-poem  in  prose. 

At  this  point  in  my  discussion,  I  believe  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  how  the  major  controversies  over 
Fielding's  authorial  presence,  his  world  view,  and  his 
design  can  be  used  to  foster  a  more  comprehensive  study  of 
Tom  Jones .     Chiefly,  I  find  that  in  emphasizing  either  order 
or  energy.  Fielding  critics  have  often  needlessly  alienated 
themselves  from  each  other,  disregarded  their  own  incon- 
sistent interpretations,  and,  in  truth,  missed  the  powerful 
paradox  of  ordered  energy  in  this  novel.     In  the  matter  of 
Fielding's  authorial  presence,  it  is  important  to  note  that 
both  those  critics  who  picture  Fielding  as  confidently  in 
charge  and  those  who  argue  for  his  tentative  uncertainty 
are,  in  fact,  locking  him  into  a  position  somewhere  close  to 
the  poles  of  absolute  control  or  impotence.     In  either  case 
they  unnecessarily — and  regrettably — constrain  him. 
Battestin  is  so  concerned  with  presenting  Fielding  as 
Providence  that  he  neglects  to  hear  modulations  in  the 
narrative  voice  which  suggest  that  Fielding  is — just  as 
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importantly — a  satirist,  ironist,  and  technician.     On  the 
other  hand.  Hunter  is  so  intent  on  dividing  Fielding's  roles 
(for  example,  dramatist,   journalist,  and  novelist)  that  he 
does  not  explore  the  changes  in  tone  as  Fielding  in  Tom 
Jones  speaks  now  in  one  role,  now  in  another,  but  always 
combines  the  varying  strains  of  his  own  language  into  an 
intricately  cohesive  whole.     Indeed,  the  problem  presented 
by  those  who  emphasize  the  order  or  disorder  of  the 
authorial  voice  is  in  seeing  (imaging)  an  author  rather  than 
hearing  his  narrative  voice.     If  we  see  (or  want  to  see) 
Fielding  as,  fixedly,  either  a  paragon,  a  supreme  ruler  of 
his  work — or  as  the  opposite — we  tend  to  focus  on  either  the 
predetermined  success  or  the  inevitable  failure  of  his  claim 
to  command  his  work.     But  if  we  hear  the  narrative  voice  as 
it  incorporates  and  orchestrates  the  necessarily  varied 
discourse — his  own  and,  as  Bakhtin  would  have  it,  the 
"outside"  voices  which  enter  fiction — we  can  discover  how 
Fielding's  presence  infuses  but  does  not  contain  Tom  Jones. 

In  order  to  hear  the  complexity  of  the  authorial  voice 
in  Tom  Jones,  I  believe  we  must  focus  our  attention  on  the 
identity  and  function  of  Fielding's  narrator.     A  persistent 
dilemma  in  considering  Fielding's  presence  in  the  novel  is 
determining  the  relationship  between  Fielding  and  the 
narrator.     That  it  is  tempting — perhaps  inevitable — to 
attempt  to  identify  the  narrator  with  Fielding  is  evident 
when  we  consider  how  frequently  the  two  are  viewed 
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interchangeably.     With  all  his  discussion  of  the  implied 
author,  the  narrator,  and  the  career  author,  when  Wayne 
Booth  evaluates  the  narrator  in  Tom  Jones,  he  is  evaluating 
Fielding  himself.     Though  Helen  Bartschi  defines  a  diversity 
of  narrative  voices  in  Joseph  Andrews ,  she  often  lapses  into 
a  convenient  synthesis — referring  to  the  "author-narrator" 
(as  she  does,  for  example,  on  p.  72).     Robert  Alter  so 
generally  combines  Fielding  and  the  narrator  that  it  is 
rather  a  shock  when  he  suddenly  makes  reference  to 
"Fielding's  narrator"   (p.  45).     Yet  to  confine  the  voice  of 
narration  to  Fielding's  own  monologue  is  to  veer  toward 
Lockwood's  view  of  Fielding  the  perennial  essayist.     Even  in 
Fielding's  political  journals  (for  example.  The  Champion, 
The  Jacobite's  Journal,  and  The  Covent-Garden  Journal)  the 
voice  is  hardly  singular.     Just  as  Fielding  consistently 
incorporated  the  voices  of  fictitious  and  real  characters 
(including  readers),  the  tone  of  the  primary  speaker  is 
varied  and  even  equivocal.     (Note  the  eventual  abandoning  of 
the  voice  of  Trott-Plaid  in  The  Jacobite's  Journal. ) 
Certainly,  Tom  Jones  provides  an  even  greater  range  for  the 
voice  of  the  narrator,  in  combining  the  strains  of  story  and 
commentary — of  scene  and  summary — which  inherently 
constitute  fiction.     I  believe  that  we  must  first  define  the 
narrator  as  a  created  character  and  then  evaluate  how  he 
exhibits  both  order  and  energy — how  he  is  and  is  not 
Fielding,  and  how  he  fits  and  does  not  fit  the  fixed  persona 
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which  we,  as  "ordering"  readers,  tend  to  prescribe  for  him. 
To  hear  the  narrative  voice  as  it  directs  and  in  its  own 
variety  helps  to  produce  the  energy  in  the  novel  is  to 
discover  that  the  "narrator"  is  simultaneously  contained  and 
fluid  within  the  telling  of  the  story. 

In  the  critical  investigation  of  Fielding's  world  view, 
the  tendency  has  been,  similarly,  to  picture  Fielding  as 
either  whole  or  fragmented  in  his  beliefs  rather  than  to 
hear  and  connect  the  necessarily  divergent  strains  in  his 
expression.     In  The  Providence  of  Wit,  Battestin  resolutely 
delegates  Fielding  to  the  realm  of  Providence  and  prudence 
without  considering  that  Fielding,  as  a  good  classical 
scholar,  must  have  perceived  the  irony  of  a  fallible  man  in 
this  territory.     The  words  "Providence"  and  "prudence"  are 
both  derived  from  the  Latin  providens  (foreseeing  or  seeing 
ahead),  but  even  a  prudent  man  must  act  without  the  ability 
to  see  the  future — and,  knowing  this,  he  more  often  refrains 
from  acting.     Conversely,  Battestin  can  see  a  paradox  where 
none  is  present.     In  The  Moral  Basis  of  Fielding's  Art;  A 
Study  of  Joseph  Andrews  (1959),  he  cautions  us  on  our 
concern  with  Fielding's  moral  view:   "The  danger  of  course 
remains  that,  in  revealing  the  moralist  in  Fielding,  we  may 
seem  to  conceal  the  satirist"   (p.  xi ) .     In  this  admonition, 
Battestin  appears  to  disregard  the  fact  that,  however 
ironic,  the  satiric  is  based  on  the  moral.     This  statement 
becomes  even  more  disturbing  when  juxtaposed  with  one 
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appearing  earlier  in  the  same  work:  "What  is  most  memorable 
about  Fielding  is  not  his  morality  or  his  religion  but  his 
comedy — the  warm  breath  of  laughter  that  animates  his 
fiction"   (p.  x).     The  opposition  that  seems  to  emerge  in 
this  discussion  between  comedy  and  morality,  between  satire 
and  morality,  would  have  sounded  most  peculiar  to,  say,  Ben 
Jonson  and  Jonathan  Swift;  for  Fielding,  also,  comedy  and 
satire  seem  constituent  elements  of  his  essential  morality, 
and  not  in  opposition  to  it.     Battestin's  definitions 
unnecessarily  contain  Fielding's  beliefs  in  a  world  view 
that  does  not  allow  for  the  complex  discrepancies  to  be 
found  when  beliefs  find  their  voice  in  fiction. 

On  the  other  hand,  critics  who  have  noted  discrepancies 
in  Fielding's  world  view  have  not  adequately  related  the 
complexity — and,  at  times,  the  incongruity — of  his  opinions 
to  the  discourse  in  Tom  Jones .     Indeed,  those  who  appear  to 
plumb  the  depths  beneath  the  smooth  exterior  of  a 
Providential  world  view  too  often  reduce  this  novel  to — once 
again — a  determined  unity  and  order.     I  have  noted  the 
inconsistency  in  the  views  of  both  Irwin  and  Rawson — they 
emphasize  Fielding's  increasing  insecurity,  doubt,  and 
pessimism,  but  they  term  the  world  view  expressed  in  Tom 
Jones  as  moral,  buoyant,  and  righteous.     Are  we,  then,  to 
decide  that,  as  Rawson  implies.  Fielding  in  Tom  Jones  avoids 
the  more  "realistic"  view  of  society  to  which  he  is  resigned 
in  Amelia?     Is  our  only  recourse  to  agree  with  Wright  in 
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artistic  escape  from  the  world's  corruption?     I  believe  that 
a  more  viable  solution  would  be  to  investigate  how  Tom 
Jones — through  the  complex  rendering  of  the  narrative 
voice — itself  presents  and  answers  philosophical  struggles. 
I  have  discussed  how  some  critics  have  defined — and,  in 
effect,  ordered — Fielding's  discrepancies  in  terms  of 
dualities.     McCrea,  Empson,  and  Paulson  demonstrate  the 
balancing  of  satire  and  sentiment,  simplicity  and 
profundity,  and  comic  realism  and  moral  judgment.     But  to 
concentrate  on  "superb  balancing"  (as  noted  by  McCrea,  1981, 
p.  167)  is  to  miss  the  flux  of  energy  within  the  bounds  of 
Fielding's  carefully  designed  circle  of  order.  Balancing 
implies  a  prescribed  midpoint — the  "golden  mean" — and,  even 
more,  the  stopping  of  movement,  for  when  something  is 
finally  balanced  it  comes  to  rest.     Balancing  in  this  sense 
is  a  fixed  phenomenon — the  arrival  at  a  world  view  which  is 
constrained  by  a  limiting  definition  (for  example, 
Providence,  prudence;  moralist  or  satirist).     I  believe  we 
must  examine  the  balancing — in  the  present,  active  sense — of 
this  novel  to  arrive  at  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  the 
perpetual  layering  of  paradox  in  Fielding's  thought. 
Fielding's  "balancing"  is,  in  fact,  based  on  his 
acceptance  of  the  inherent  juxtaposing  of  contradictions  in 
his — and  every — philosophy.     Rather  than  reaching  in  Tom 
Jones  a  defined  harmony  of  belief — and  thus  a  fixed 
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consistency — Fielding  perpetually  combines  the  discordant 
elements  of  his  thought,  which,  in  truth,  vitalize  his 
writing . 

Finally,  in  view  of  the  critical  controversy  which  has 
focused  on  the  design  of  Tom  Jones ,  it  is  important  to 
consider  how  frequently  critics  have  imposed  their  own 
design  of  limiting  unity.     Though  he  calls  Tom  Jones  a 
Providential  novel,  Aubrey  Williams  admits  that  pointing  out 
the  interpositions  of  Providence  "does  not  of  course  fully 
explain  the  magic  and  vigor  of  [Fielding's]  art  or  our 
fascination  with  his  characters  and  their  lives"   (p.  285). 
Yet  he  argues  that  he  means  to  "frame  [Fielding's]  work 
within  a  proper  [my  italics]  conceptual  context."  Clearly, 
Williams  is  so  intent  on  bordering  Tom  Jones  with  a  proper 
thematic — and  ordered — frame  that  he  chooses  to  de-emphasize 
the  "magic"  and  "vigor" — the  energy — of  writing,  which 
shapes  this  work.     Williams,  at  least,  implies  that  when 
Fielding  is  not  demonstrating  Providence's  intervenings,  his 
work  still  has  value.     Hilles  and  Crane  refer,  more 
strongly,  to  elements  outside  their  prescribed  order  of  form 
with  regret  and  sometimes  with  embarrassment.  Determining 
that  Tom  Jones  is,  first  and  foremost,  artifice,  Hilles 
(with  reference  to  John  Butt's  Fielding  in  "Writers  and 
their  Works")  chides  us  (as  modern  readers)  for  expecting 
the  work  to  conform  to  twentieth-century  standards   (p.  91) — 
presumably  of  thematic  seriousness.     He  discourages  our 
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search  for  symbolism  and  depth  of  character  in  the  novel  and 
suggests,  instead,  that  it  is  through  the  work's  basic  plot 
pattern  that  we  can  achieve  what  Hi lies  would  call  our  main 
goal — "to  see  the  book  as  a  whole"   (p.  921).  Similarly, 
Crane,  who  directs  us  to  approach  the  plot  of  Tom  Jones 
first  "by  asking  what  is  the  unifying  idea  by  which  it  is 
held  together"   (p.  8  50)  and  then  by  continuing  along  this 
synthesis,  is  disturbed  when  at  times  "our  original  comic 
detachment  may  give  way,  temporarily,  to  tragicomic  feelings 
of  fear,  pity,  and  indignation"  before  Fielding,  mercifully, 
directs  our  attention  back  to  our  "general  comic  expecta- 
tions"  (p.  868).     Critics  like  Williams,  Hilles,  and  Crane 
erect  boundaries  whose  main  purpose  appears  to  exclude  from 
Tom  Jones  all  which  cannot  be  bound  within  their  view  of 
Fielding's  order  and,  resolutely,  to  direct  our  attention  to 
their  determined  picture  of  "unity." 

In  view  of  so  much  critical  concern  with  the  unity  and 
order  of  Tom  Jones,  should  we,  in  Barthes's  terms,   label  the 
work  a  "closed"  text?     I  believe  the  "closing"  of  Tom  Jones 
can  occur  only  if  we  accept  the  views  of  critics  who  present 
it  as  artificial,  uniform,  and  essentially  static.     In  The 
Providence  of  Wit,  Battestin  argues  that  "design  is  .   .  . 
the  primary  (if  not  the  only)  determining  factor  in  the 
structure  of  the  book"   (p.  148).     He  further  explains  that 
"the  elements  of  the  plot  have  been  organized  within  an 
artificial  and  schematic  framework  imposed  upon  them  from 
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important  corollaries  of  the  argument  for  a  determinedly 
ordered  design  in  Tom  Jones.     His  "artificial  and  schematic 
framework"  illustrates  the  exclusiveness  of  framing  and 
bordering,  which  I  have  noted  earlier  in  my  discussion  of 
Hi lies  and  Crane.     Even  more  important,  his  picture  of  the 
supremacy  of  design  implies  the  inordinate  power  which,  he 
argues,  design  wields  over  all  the  discourse  in  the  work. 
Battestin  believes  that,  through  ordered  design,  elements  of 
the  plot  are  not  only  organized  but  "imposed"  on  "from 
without."     Following  this  reasoning  is  it  not  apparent  that 
Battestin's  bounds  of  Tom  Jones — reflecting  "the  expression 
and  emblem  of  the  author's  coherent  Christian  version  of 
life"  (p.  163) — compress  what  they  forcibly  contain, 
channeling  the  energy  of  action,  character,  and  thought  into 
a  proper — and  largely  stagnant — view  of  consistently 
Providential  (not  inconsistently  human)  design?     In  a 
similar  vein,  R.  S.  Crane's  definition  of  plot — a  total 
system  of  actions,  resolutely  unified — rigidly  constrains 
the  spirit  and  energy  of  comedy.     Even  when  Robert  Alter 
refers  to  Fielding's  "craftsman's  sense"  in  organizing 
material  in  "aesthetically  interesting  patterns"  he  goes  on 
to  explain  that  these  patterns  are  "for  the  most  part,  as  we 
would  expect,  antithetical  patterns"   (p.  113).     If  the  end 
result  of  Alter 's  architectonic  structuring  is  continued 
antithesis  within  the  novel,  we  have,  once  again,  the 
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dilemma  of  the  "stagnant"  balancing  discussed  in  my  comments 
on  Fielding's  world  view.     Paired,   juxtaposed  opposites — 
without  the  flux  of  perpetual  paradox — can,  ultimately, 
negate  each  other  or  essentially  represent  stasis  in  their 
continued  contrast. 

We  should  note  that  critics  who  emphasize  the  order  in 
the  design  of  Tom  Jones  are  usually  referring  to  the  design 
of  what  they  see  as  a  consistent  action — the  telling  of  the 
story.     If  we  find,  as  I  do,  their  discussions  of  unity, 
harmony,  balance,  and  antithesis  ineffective  in  capturing 
the  energy  within  this  vibrant — and  very  human — work,  I 
believe  that  we  must  redirect  our  attention  to  the  most 
fundamental  paradox  in  the  design  on  Tom  Jones — the  presence 
of  so  much  narrative  interpolation  in  a  work  which  its 
author  termed  a  coherent  "history."     To  understand  how  Tom 
Jones  can  be  related  to  concepts  of  unity,  consistency,  and 
coherence,  we  must  look  beneath  the  ostensible  dichotomy  of 
prefatory  and  fictional  chapters  and  study  the  numerous 
instances  throughout  the  work  where  Fielding  "digresses"  by 
breaking  up  or  breaking  into  his  story.     Specifically,  we 
need  to  examine  more  thoroughly  the  critical  judgments  of 
these  narrative  interpolations.     Critics  who  have — often 
superficially — examined  the  digressions  have  generally 
either  ignored  or  regretted  them — or  excused  them  for  being 
experimental  (and  not  very  worthy)  attempts  in  an  experi- 
mental novel.     In  Ten  Novels  and  Their  Authors  (1954), 
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Somerset  Maugham  suggests  that  readers  skip  over  not  only 

the  subjective  commentary  of  the  narrator — because  with  a 

novel  "you  don't  care  about  the  author;  he  is  there  to  tell 

you  a  story  and  introduce  you  to  a  group  of  characters"  (p. 

37) — but  also  the  interpolated  stories  of  "'the  Man  of  the 

Hill'  and  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  [sic]."    Murry,  who,  as  we  have 

seen,  similarly  values  action  over  commentary,  argues  that 

not  only  the  prefaces  but  all  the  interludes  and  digressions 

demonstrate  that  Fielding  was  "feeling  his  way  to  greater 

self  discipline"  (p.  48),  that  he  was  experimenting  with  a 

form  that  was  "by  the  standards  of  subsequent  achievement, 
20 

defective."        The  extreme  view  of  unity  without  interpola- 
tion is  demonstrated  by  R.  S.  Crane,  who  not  only  disregards 
the  prefaces  but  even  claims  that  the  interpolated  tales  of 
The  Man  of  the  Hill  and  Harriet  Fitzpatrick  and  also  the 
episode  with  the  gypsies  (XII,  xii),  because  they  detract 
from  the  unity  of  the  work,  are  "real  shortcomings"  which 
"keep  one's  enthusiasm  for  Fielding's  achievement  within 
reasonable  bounds"   (p.  8  65). 

Too  many  critics  of  the  design  of  Tom  Jones  are  seeking 
not  a  narrative  harmony  but  a  monotone.     Rather  than 
defining  the  interpolations  in  Tom  Jones — the  narrative 
commentary  and  plot  discrepancies — as  either  functional  or 
undermining,  we  should,  instead,  concentrate  on  examining 
how  the  narrative  voice,  through  the  presence  of  Fielding- 
and-narrator  and  in  conjunction  with  the  complex  connections 
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of  the  work's  philosophy,  can  be  heard  simultaneously 
fragmenting  and  unifying  Fielding's  fiction.     And  it  is  in 
this  paradox  of  disorder  and  order  that  the  power  of 
Fielding's  contained  energy  can  be  more  clearly  understood. 

I  began  my  discussion  of  the  criticism  of  Tom  Jones 
since  the  mid-twentieth  century  by  proposing  to  consider  the 
critical  commentary  in  terms  of  authorial  presence,  world 
view,  and  the  design  of  Fielding's  novel.     My  purpose  was  to 
demonstrate  that  Fielding's  critics  have  tended  generally  to 
explore  the  territory  of  Tom  Jones  along  these  routes  of 
investigation  and  that,  in  pursuing  them,  they  have  arrived 
at  widely  varying — and,  frequently,  too  constricting — 
judgments  about  the  order  and  energy  of  Tom  Jones.     To  be 
sure,  I  have  noted  instances  of  critics  whose  judgments  have 
been  sufficiently  ambiguous  or  paradoxical — for  example, 
Sheldon  Sacks,  who  describes  an  author  with  what  I  would 
call  the  energy  of  hiiman  inconsistency  still  managing  to 
maintain  a  "sense  of  control"   (p.  109),  and  Michael  Irwin, 
who  finds  that  the  "tentative  Augustan"  with  "a  vast  number 
of  opinions  and  conclusions"   (p.  8)  has  fashioned  in  Tom 
Jones  "a  comprehensive  set  of  moral  views"   (p.  83).  And 
yet,  when  critics  imply  such  a  paradox  of  ordered  energy, 
they  most  often  express  it  in  terms  of  authorial 
achievement.     In  view  of  my  threefold  division  of 
author,  world  view,  and  design,  we  should  note  how  often 
critics  begin  their  analysis  of  Tom  Jones  with  the  first 
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category — Fielding — and  never  really  abandon  it.  Readily 
accepting  Fielding's  claim  that  he  rules  his  territory,  they 
seek  in  Tom  Jones  his  presence  and  his  world  view — and, 
particularly,  his  design.     It  is  with  this  last  pursuit  that 
I  find  the  most  difficulty.     In  terms  of  design,  we  have 
seen  that  critics  as  divergent  as  Battestin  and  Rawson  have 
praised  in  Tom  Jones  Fielding's  ordering  and  that  those  who 
find  disorder  are,  in  fact,  describing  instances  when  he 
temporarily  loses  control  (for  example,  Irwin,  p.  Ill, 
criticizing  the  discrepancies  between  the  didactic  and 
narrative  elements  of  the  novel).     Too  many  critics, 
stressing  the  possibilities  of  author  as  authority,  have,  in 
effect,  concentrated  on  design  as  authorial  action  (as  in 
"he  has  designed"  rather  than  "his  designs")  and  have  thus 
largely  disregarded  the  potential  of  continuous  action 
within  the  design  of  the  novel.     They  have  not  realized 
that,  once  designed,  Tom  Jones  is  not  merely  the  intended 
and  completed  achievement  of  Fielding-as-agent  but  is  its 
own  agent,  demonstrating  the  power  of  the  energy  contained 
within  the  bounds  of  Fielding's  writing. 

My  study  of  Tom  Jones  will  have  for  its  foundation  not 
Fielding  but  the  design  of  Tom  Jones — a  design  which  is 
worthy  not  merely  as  it  reflects  the  presence  and  thought  of 
its  author  but  because  it  is  design — a  created  product  and  a 
continuing  process.     "Design,"  in  fact,  represents  the 
inherent  paradox  of  creation,  for  it  can  be  seen  as  a 
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"sketch"  which  both  suggests  and  puts  to  motion  the 
functioning,  developing,  and  unfolding  of  the  energy  which 
it  frees  and  contains.     While  fully  aware  of  the  presence  of 
Fielding  and  of  the  various  world  views  which  critics  have 
attributed  to  him,  I  will  examine  the  design  of  Tom  Jones  by 
emphasizing  the  persistent  presence  of  the  narrative  voice, 
an  "agent,"  that,  though  less  concrete  than  Fielding-the- 
man,  is  all  the  more  powerful  because  it  is  abstract — not 
readily  defined  and  limited.     Specifically,  I  will  explore 
the  presence  of  ordered  energy  as  the  narrative  voice  finds 
expression  in  the  work's  paradoxical  definitions  of 
character,  authority,  and  unity. 

In  the  design  of  fiction,  characters  are  most  readily 
apparent,  and  I  will  begin  my  investigation  by  considering 
that  Tom  Jones  proposes  to  provide  HUMAN  NATURE  on  its  Bill 
of  Fare  by  collecting  the  energy  of  a  "prodigious  Variety" 
of  characters  under  the  order  of  "one  general  name"  and  yet 
offering  a  Dish  which  cannot  be  termed  "too  common  and 
vulgar"   (Tom  Jones,  p.  32).     I  will  discuss  how  the  narra- 
tive voice,  in  truth,   "sketches"  the  fictional  characters — 
as  well  as  the  character  of  the  reader — and  motivates  the 
energy  of  their  unfolding  within  their  respective  frames, 
which,  themselves,  expand  and  contract  in  conjunction  with 
the  fluctuating  energy  of  the  contained  fiction.     I  will 
demonstrate  that  the  "prodigious  Variety"  of  readers  are 
both  collected  under  the  general  designation  of  "Reader"  and 
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distributed  into  the  categories  of  readers — for  example  the 
"female"  and  the  "Young  Gentleman"  reader  as  well  as  those 
who  are  "virtuous,"  "judicious,"  "indifferent,"  and 
"indolent."    At  the  same  time,  readers  are  combined  in 
another  fashion;  they  are  collected  under  the  designation  of 
each  reader,  who,  in  truth,  embodies  a  variety  of  reading 
stances.     Along  the  same  lines,  I  will  argue  that  the 
character  of  "the  narrator"  assumes  many  guises  and  is,  in 
fact,  a  vital  conglomerate  of  voices  beneath  the  mask  of  the 
host  who  offers  us  the  feast  of  his  fiction.     Thus  I  will 
demonstrate  that  in  Tom  Jones  the  power  of  the  narrative 
voice  can  be  found  in  created  characters  who  are  both 
unresolved  and  consistent — whose  vital  energy  is  contained 
within  the  ordering  of  artifice. 

In  terms  of  authority,  my  concern  is  not  with  either 
the  dominance  or  the  impotence  of  Fielding-as-authority ,  but 
rather  with  the  more  complicated  control  that  is  both 
established  and  relinquished  by  the  voice  of  the  fiction. 
To  understand  the  presence  of  authority  in  Tom  Jones,  we 
must  first  consider  the  character  of  the  narrator,  who,  in 
the  Introduction,  greets  us  as  a  public  Ordinary,  offering 
his  Dish  of  humanity  but  knowing  well  "that  a  Cook  will  have 
sooner  gone  through  all  the  several  Species  of  animal  and 
vegetable  Food  in  the  World,  than  an  Author  will  be  able  to 
exhaust  so  extensive  a  Subject"   (p.   32).     It  is  important 
to  note  that,  though  the  narrator  early  on  establishes 
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his  authority — and  superiority — over  other  voices  in 
fiction — "true  Nature  is  as  difficult  to  be  met  with  in 
Authors,  as  the  Bayonne  Ham  or  Bologna  Sausage  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Shops" — he  emphasizes  that  his  brand  of 
Authority  is  service,  which  he  provides  for  our 
Entertainment  (p.  34)  and  in  hopes  of  our  approval. 
Fielding's  narrator  is  not  only  the  lordly  host  who  permits 
us  to  enter  his  Province  or  Writing;  he  is  also  the 
proprietor  who  knows  that  he  can  attain  authority — and 
control — only  with  the  permission  of  his  "guests."     To  be 
sure,  the  voice  of  authority  which  proposes  to  create  an 
orderly  design  and  orderly  (obedient)  readers  is  neither 
singular  nor  consistent.     Sometimes  authority  appears  to  be 
expressed  by  Fielding,  sometimes  by  the  "narrator,"  and 
sometimes  by  both  at  once.     At  some  points  in  the  fiction 
the  voice  of  authority  is  supremely  but  mercifully 
magnanimous;  elsewhere  it  is  diabolically  devious  or — in  its 
superficiality  and  pedantry — just  silly.     The  same  Fielding 
whom  Battestin  and  Williams  call  Providential  has  created  a 
voice  that,  as  it  continuously  assumes  and  renounces 
authority,  significantly  calls  into  question  the  power  of 
all  authoritatively  ordered  design.     Indeed,  the  most 
significant  element  of  authority  in  Tom  Jones  is  the 
persistence  of  geniality — and  the  continuing  determination 
of  the  narrative  voice  to  "affiliate"  with  the  reader  as 
friend  and  confidant  as  well  as  guide  and  judge.     In  Tom 
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Jones ,  authority  is  "pictured"  as  it  is  collected  (in  the 

guises  of  author,  narrator,  reader,  and  design)  and  as  it  is 

permitted  (in  the  affiliation  of  reader  and  narrative 

voice) — a  view  of  authority  with  important  implications  for 

the  Providential  world  and  for  the  Province  of  Writing. 

Finally,  I  will  proceed  from  considering  the  "ordering" 

(or  commanding)  of  design — and  the  ordering  that  the  design 

imposes  on  itself — to  investigating  the  "order"  (the 

organization,  the  connection,  the  unity )  of  Tom  Jones.  The 

concept  of  "unity"  poses  one  of  the  most  significant 

dilemmas  in  late  twentieth-century  criticism.     On  the  one 

hand,  we  have  Booth,  who,  even  now,  emphasizes  the  positive 

potential  of  any  one  author's  particular  style  of  rhetoric 

and  Battestin  and  Hilles,  who  insist,  specifically,  on  the 
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unity  of  Fielding's  design.        On  the  other,  we  find 
Foucault  and  Barthes,  who  stress  disunity  (for  example, 
Barthes's  view  that  the  text  is  merely  a  "plurality  [my 
italics  but  Barthes's  emphasis]  of  systems,"  p.  120)  and 
Helen  Bartschi,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  praises  the 
divergent  parts — not  the  consistent  whole — of  Joseph 
Andrews.     I  believe  that  the  "unity"  of  Tom  Jones  presents 
a  particular  problem  for  two  reasons,  which,  themselves, 
have  discouraged  investigations  of  the  dilemma.  First, 
Fielding's  Province  of  Writing  is  so  extensive — it  has,  in 
truth,   "epic"  proportions — that  it  is  tempting,  and  perhaps 
almost  a  relief,  to  find  unity  only  within  a  portion  of  its 


scope — for  example,  in  the  chapters  of  fiction,  the  "theme" 
or  the  "plot" — and  to  ignore  any  other  elements  which  could 
be  termed  incongruous.     Second,  doubts  about  the  unity  of 
this  novel  can  be  readily — if  incompletely — answered  by 
concentrating  not  on  the  "order"  of  Tom  Jones  but  on  the 
"ordering"  of  its  author.     "Fielding"  promises  to  present  an 
orderly,  unified  view  of  HUMAN  NATURE  and  we,  dutiful 
followers  of  our  genial  guide,  too  often  accept  his  claim  at 
face  value.     My  plan  is  to  free  the  definition  of  unity 
from  "ordering"  and  even  "order"  (in  the  narrow  sense  of 
perfect — and  stagnant — harmony).     I  will  begin  with  the 
premise  that  the  unity  of  Tom  Jones  is  not  a  stagnant 
synthesis  but  rather  a  vital  combination.     It  is,  in  truth, 
a  perpetual  combining  (in  the  present,  active  sense  and  not 
as  completed  action)  of  the  diversities  in  form  (the 
prefatory  and  fiction  chapters),  in  structure  (the  story  and 
the  commentary;  the  plot  progression  and  the  digressions), 
and  in  expression  (the  divergence  of  perceiving  and 
interpreting  both  human  nature  and  the  writing  process, 
conveyed  by  the  different  voices  within  a  narrative  voice 
which  appears  to  be  contained  and  singular. )     I  will  argue 
that  the  narration  of  Tom  Jones  is  unified — but  in  a  manner 
more  complex  and  significant  than  has  been  heretofore 
described — and,  essentially,  because  it  is  contained 
energy. 
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Tom  Jones  is  a  work  that  appears  to  have  a  neat  and 
precise  ending;  when  Tom  and  Sophia  are  married  the 
divergent  threads  of  the  plot  are  tied  up  and  the 
discrepancies  are  reconciled.     Moreover,  the  voice  of  the 
narrator  appears  reconciled  to  the  achievement  of  his 
writing:   ".For  however  short  the  Period  may  be  of  my  own 
Performances,  they  will  most  probably  outlive  their  own 
infirm  Author,  and  the  weakly  Productions  of  his  abusive 
Contemporaries"   (p.  914).     And  yet  earlier  in  his  "Farewel 
to  the  Reader"  the  narrator  has  voiced  a  similar  boast  whose 
meaning  is  equivocal — not  so  easily  reconciled:   "When  thou 
hast  perused  the  many  great  Events  which  this  Book  will 
produce,  thou  wilt  think  the  Number  of  Pages  contained  in 
it,  scarce  sufficient  to  tell  the  Story"   (p.  913).  The 
narrator's  proposal  to  "cram  into  this  Book"  a  "Variety  of 
Matter"  is,  to  my  mind,  his  prescription  for  the  entire 
fiction  of  Tom  Jones.     Within  the  orderly  framed  bounds — 
within  the  circle — of  this  novel,  we  can  find  that  the 
energy  of  the  dual  processes  of  life  and  of  writing  infuses 
and  vitalizes  the  design  of  character,  authority,  and  unity. 
Still,  the  narrator  implies  a  significant  tension  in  the 
discourse  of  the  fiction.     The  pages  are  "scarce  sufficient 
to  tell  the  Story";  the  circle  of  Tom  Jones  contains  the 
force  of  an  energy  almost  to  bursting.     It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  believe  critics  have  avoided  its  essential 
paradox.     In  limiting  and  constraining  their  interpretations 


to  order  or  energy,  they  have  tried  to  define  and  control 
more  easily  the  "Variety  of  Matter."     But  the  paradox  of 
ordered  energy  of  Tom  Jones  calls  not  for  final  defining  and 
judging  but  for  continuing  discovery.     In  the  perennial 
energy  of  our  interpretations,  we  can  only  continue  to 
discover — and  to  reveal — not  the  limits  of  this  novel  but 
its  possibilities. 


Notes 


Doody,  one  of  many  who  discuss  the  paradox  of  the 
contained  yet  expansive  eighteenth-century  couplet,  also 
notes  the  predominance  of  an  inherently  paradoxical  figure 
of  speech — the  oxymoron. 

2 

The  romance  itself  presents  an  important  paradox  in 
Fielding  criticism,  because  the  narrator  in  Tom  Jones  claims 
to  oppose  romances  even  as  he  employs  techniques  (i.e.  the 
fortuitous  rescue  and  the  celebratory  marriage)  of  romance 
writing. 

3 

Damrosch  analyzes  the  role  of  the  author  who 
perpetuates  the  fiction  while  claiming  to  tell  the  truth.  I 
will  explore  this  further  in  subsequent  discussions  of 
narrative  authority. 

4 

Hunter  in  Occasional  Form  notes  that  the  motto  is 
actually  from  Horace  (Ars  Poetica  II,  pp.  141-142)  who 
paraphrases  the  opening  of  the  Odyssey  and  translates:  "He 
sees  the  customs  [character]  of  many  men." 

^As  noted  by  Martin  Battestin  in  the  General  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Wesleyan  Edition  of  Tom  Jones  (p.  lix). 

^Blanchard  quotes  William  Godwin  in  The  Enquirer;  Part 
II,  Essay  XII,  Section  6,    ("Of  English  Style"). 

7  . 

Victorian  critics  like  G.  H.  Lewes,  George  Meredith, 
and  George  Eliot  did  praise  Fielding  without  emphasizing  his 
ebullient  lifestyle  or  the  morality  of  Tom  Jones.  But 
Thackeray,  through  the  force  of  his  own  personality,  was 
extremely  influential. 
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Cf.  Barthes's  rejection  of  a  finite  author  in  "The 
Death  of  the  Author." 

9 

Booth  notes  that  the  f lesh-and-blood  author  becomes 
the  implied  author  as  he  creates  and  directs  a  particular 
work.     The  teller  of  the  tale  is  the  narrator  who  believes 
his  own  story — if  (as  in  Tom  Jones )  the  author  tells  the 
tale,  the  narrator  is  merely  that  credulous  part  of  him  (pp. 
428-430).     Readers  construct  their  pictures  of  the  career 
author  (creator  of  many  books)  and  the  public  myth  (derived 
from  the  author's  reputation  and  mystique).     Booth's  view  of 
readers  constructing  authors,  however,  is  not  as  flexible  as 
it  might  appear.     It  would  seem  that  to  Booth  all  readers 
construct  a  similar  career  author  and  public  myth,  based  on 
hearsay. 

"'■^Bakhtin' s  distinction  between  monologic  and  dialogic 
works  is  really  based  on  order  and  energy.     He  believes  it 
is  impossible  for  an  author  to  control  completely  the 
rhetoric — and  to  silence  the  energy  of  diverse  languages  (of 
characters,  the  reader,  of  society)  contained  within  the 
monologic  work,  where  the  author  attempts  a  too  rigid 
control  of  the  discourse.     Cf.  Barthes'  discussion  (in  S/Z 
and  "The  Death  of  an  Author")  of  the  reader ly  text,  which 
allows  no  room  for  individual  interpretation  and  virtually 
halts  the  play  of  codes. 

■'■■''Cf.  Booth's  reference  to  Fielding's  self -portrayal  of 
"vast  knowledge"  and  "great  creative  power"  (The  Rhetoric  of 
Fiction,  p.  217). 

12 

Battesin  and  Damrosch  both  make  much  of  Fielding's 
Latitudinarianism,  which  they  present  as  constituting  a 
genial,  flexible,  and  expansive  view.     I  will  later  argue 
that  the  dilemma  of  Fielding's  religious  complexity  is  not 
so  easily  resolved. 

13 

Admittedly  "theme"  and  "form"  may  be  arbitrary 
distinctions,  but  I  find  the  terms  useful  in  describing  the 
means  by  which  critics  have  investigated  the  order — or  lack 
of  it — in  Tom  Jones-as-novel. 

14 

Cf.  the  eighteenth-century  William  Godwin's  similar 
evaluation  of  the  simplicity  and  lack  of  originality  in  Tom 
Jones   (cited  by  Blanchard,  p.  240).   

15 

Note  the  similarity  in  Alter 's  description  of  Tom 
Jones  as  "architectonic"  novel  and  Hilles'  view  of  architec- 
tural structuring.     Alter 's  view  of  Tom  Jones  is  more  like 
Crane's  but  less  rigidly  focused  on  the  synthesizing  notion 
of  plot-as-action. 
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^^And  yet  Irwin  implies,  as  we  have  seen,  that  Tom 
Jones  has  a  consistent  world  view — that  only  in  Amelia  did 
Fielding  face  his  doubts  (Irwin,  p.  48). 

17 

Cf.  Frederick  Hilles'  comment  that  life  cannot 
reflect  the  symmetry  of  Fielding's  Palladian  mansion 
(Hilles,  p.  97). 

1 8 

New,  in  fact,  extends  further  the  paradox  of  order 
and  energy  suggested  by  Nicolson  and  defined  by  Price.  I 
will  later  explore  in  detail  the  consequences  of  this 
important  tension  in  Fielding's  narrative  voice. 

19 

Cf.  Bartschi's  view  that  the  narrator  in  Joseph 
Andrews  emphasizes  the  artificiality  of  the  fiction 
(Bartschi,  p.  71). 

20 

Murry's  argviment  can  be  contrasted  with  Bartschi's 
discussion  of  the  artificiality  of  the  fiction  in  Joseph 
Andrews  and  Goldknopf's  view  (p.   262)  of  the  "silly  story" 
in  Tom  Jones.     Note  that  all  three  fail  to  find  sufficient 
connection  between  the  prefaces  and  the  plot — between 
commentary  and  action. 

21 

Cf.  Booth's  insistence  in  The  Rhetoric  of  Fiction 
that  the  author  must  choose  a  kind  of  rhetoric  (p.  149)  and 
that  "his  judgment  is  always  present"   (p.  20). 


CHAPTER  2 
CHARACTER 


The  concept  of  character  in  fiction  inherently  embodies 
a  notion  of  energy  which  is  ostensibly — but  never 
completely — ordered.     In  his  Poetics,  Aristotle  defines  all 
imaginative  literature  as  mimetic;  it  is,  in  essence,  the 
contrived  "artistic"  attempt  to  order  the  complicated — and 
often  disorderly — energy  which  surrounds  the  literary 
creator,  but  which  he  can  contain  within  the  bounds  of  his 
writing  merely  temporarily  and  only  through  imitating. 
Similarly,  the  author  of  this  mimetic  image  that  would  later 
evolve  into  what  we  call  fiction  imitates  the  energy  of 
human  nature  by  peopling  his  works  with  characters  who  are 
defined — and  necessarily  limited — by  the  ethos  which  deter- 
mines their  respective  fates.     From  the  beginning,  the 
mimetic  writer  employed  one  order  or  another  to  create  the 
consistency  of  characters  whose  actions  could  propel  his 
story  to  a  coherent  and  logical  conclusion.     Yet  when  ethos 
(character  as  distinguishing  and  "fixed")  functions  in 
mythos  (theme  or  plot),  we  cannot  deny  the  energy  of 
artistically  fashioned  human  beings,  who,  in  their  often 
inconsistent  individualities,  frequently  strain  against  the 
borders  of  their  prescribed  "characters."     Thus  the  mimetic 
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writer  captures,  if  fleetingly,  the  often  inconsistent, 
sometimes  unrestrained,  by  always  irrepressible  vitality  of 
life  that  defies  artistic  imitation.     The  dilemma  of 
"lifelike"  characters  in  an  "artificial"  work  has  been,  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  confronted  by  creators  of  fiction.  Before 
we  can  explore  the  narrative  design  of  character  in  Tom 
Jones  and  its  implications,  we  must  consider  the  paradox  of 
ordered  energy  in  character  as  it  was,  in  general,  defined 
and  augmented  in  the  writing  of  eighteenth-century  fiction. 

Of  particular  concern  to  Augustan  writers  who  strove  to 
create  "characters"  was  the  basic  dilemma  of  "character" — 
the  paradoxical  nature  of  man.     Although  the  Augustans  were 
generally  well  versed  in  the  classical  heritage  of 
Aristotle's  mythos  and  ethos,  their  view  of  man — and  thus  of 
character — was  even  more  firmly  rooted  in  the  teachings  of 
Western  Christianity,  where  the  paradox  of  order  and  energy 
was  so  often  expressed  in  terms  of  the  persistent  conflict 
of  good  and  evil.     The  tradition  of  "typed" — and  orderly — 
characters  in  Medieval  drama  (as  in  Everyman )  and  of  clear 
representations  of  good  and  evil  is  evident  in  Bunyan's 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  a  work  of  enormous  popularity  in  the 
eighteenth  century  and  the  prototypical  "Puritan  novel," 
Leopold  Damrosch's  model  of  comparison  for  English  mimesis 
from  Paradise  Lost  to  Tristram  Shandy.     But  by  Fielding's 
time,  to  view  man's  order  and  energy  solely  in  terms  of  good 
and  evil  and  decide  that  order  is  always  "good"  and  disorder 
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always  "bad,"  or,  specifically,  that  uncontrolled  energy  in 
a  fallen  world  is  always  destructive  would  have  been  to 
disregard  some  growing  conflicts  in  the  eighteenth-century 
view  of  character.     Bernard  de  Mandeville's  Fable  of  the 
Bees  (1714),  following  the  reasoning  of  Hobbes,  had  posited 
that,  though  selfish  and  dishonest,   "natural"  energy  could 
create  a  productive  society,  which,  after  moral  reform 
[ordering],  could  become  stagnant  and  unproductive  (Price, 
p.  105).     Conversely,  Shaftesbury,  in  Characteristicks  of 
Men,  Matters,  Opinions,  Times  (1711),  had  defined  man's 
energy  in  moral  and  benevolist  terms,  hoping  to  "free  man's 
taste  or  good  sense  of  the  impositions  of  authority, 
convention  and  false  systems"   (as  quoted  in  Price,  p.  88). 
In  The  Moral  Basis  of  Fielding's  Art,  Martin  Battestin 
provides  the  Latitudinarian  [and  presumably  Fielding's] 
"answer"  to  the  conflict  of  good  and  evil:     a  belief  in  "the 
essential  goodness  of  human  nature"   (p.  15)  and  in  man's 
ability  to  "discipline  his  passions"   (p.  51).     Setting  aside 
the  important  question  of  whether  or  not  Battestin 's 
representation  of  the  Latitudinarian  position  is  correct, 
the  reconciliation  he  posits  seems  to  me  quite  unsatisfac- 
tory.    If  man's  passions  are  unessential — even  peripheral — 
then  it  would  appear  that  he  need  not  employ  much  energy  in 
disciplining  them.     Moreover,  Battestin  implies  that 
Fielding  would  define  man's  "essential  goodness"  not  as 
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benevolent  and  energized  good  feelings  but  as  a  rigidly 
ordered — indeed  an  allegorical — Goodness,  external  to  him.''" 

Even  as  the  writers  of  Fielding's  generation  were 
inclined — and  perhaps  even  compelled — to  define  character  at 
least  party  in  the  religious  sense  (in  Damrosch's  terms,  to 
create  their  stories  from  God's  plot  of  Christian  redemp- 
tion), they  also  saw  the  creation  of  character  in  its 
plurality  and  focused  on  the  roles  that  men  and  women,  as 
earthly  characters,  play  in  their  society.     Just  as  the 
souls  of  men  were  seen  to  embody  the  paradox  of  order  and 
energy,  so  was  this  conflict  often  deemed  an  integral  part 
of  "defined"  social  status.     From  both  classical  and 
Renaissance  literature,  the  Augustans  inherited  the  concept 
of  high  and  low  characters — of  epic  heroes  worthy  of  their 
nation's  honor,  of  rulers  who  had  to  prove  themselves 
deserving  of  power,  and  of  clowns  and  buffoons  who  could 
never  rise  above  their  prescribed  social  status.  Robert 
Alter,  noting  how  this  "social"  tradition  found  voice  in 
early  attempts  at  fiction  writing,  argues  that,  from  Don 
Quixote  on,   "novels  tend  to  be  about  people  trying  to  play 
roles"  (p.  77).     Earlier  in  Fielding  and  the  Nature  of  the 
Novel,  Alter  notes  that  Samuel  Johnson  criticized  Fielding 
for  his  superficial  characters  and  "low"  subjects  (p.  7), 
presumably  for  the  lack  of  that  seriousness  that  he  believed 
should  accompany  any  moral — and  social — instruction.  And 
yet,  as  Ian  Watt  perceptively  suggests  in  The  Rise  of  The 
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Novel ,  Johnson's  concern  was  social  as  well  as  moral;  it  had 

its  real  basis  in  a  view  of  human  nature  potentially  opposed 

to  the  dictates  of  society.     Watt  notes  that  Johnson  praised 

Richardson's  "characters  of  nature"  over  Fielding's 

"characters  of  manners"   (p.  261),  a  judgment  that  can  be 

compared  with  Watt's  own  view  of  the  emerging  novel's 

reliance  on  the  "realism"  of  individual  experience: 

The  novel's  serious  concern  with  the  daily  lives 
of  ordinary  people  seems  to  depend  upon  two 
important  general  conditions :     the  society  must 
value  every  individual  highly  enough  to  consider 
him  the  proper  subject  of  serious  literature;  and 
there  must  be  enough  variety  of  belief  and  action 
among  ordinary  people  for  a  detailed  account  of 
them  to  be  of  interest2to  other  ordinary  people, 
the  readers  of  novels.       (p.  60) 

Michael  McKeon,  in  The  Origins  of  the  English  Novel,  argues 

that  while  the  novel  retained  vestiges  of  the  persistence  of 

aristocracy  (p.  167),  it  both  represents  and  mediates  "the 

revolutionary  clash  between  status  and  class  orientations 

and  the  attendant  crisis  of  status  inconsistency"   (p.  173). 

In  terms  of  our  discussion,  the  eighteenth-century  novel 

strained  against  the  bounds  of  social  roles  and  class 

distinctions  by  incorporating  characters  whose  energy  could 

not  be  easily  contained  within  the  prescribed  molds  of 

society. 

When  many  contemporary  critics  of  narrative  discuss 
character  in  fiction,  they  tend  to  de-emphasize  its  moral 
and  social  implications  and  stress  instead  its  possibilities 
for  artistic  (or  aesthetic)   "design"  and  the  potential 


function  (or  nonfunction)  of  literary  characters.     In  recent 
criticism  we  have  moved  from  Booth's  insistence  that  the 
presentation  of  the  character,   like  every  other  facet  of  the 
fiction,  is  an  integral  part  of  the  author's  rhetoric  to 
Barthes's  view  (in  S/Z )  of  character  as  necessarily  freed 
from  the  author — "the  character  and  the  discourse  are  each 
other ' s  accomplices"  (p.  178,  my  italics).  Shlomith 
Rimmon-Kenan ,  however,  points  out  (in  Narrative  Fiction; 
Contemporary  Poetics)  that  Barthes  ultimately  undermines  the 
concept  of  character  by  arguing  that  the  character,   like  the 
author,  is  dead  and  that  "his  proper  name  can  no  longer  be 
written"   (p.  29).     Reconsidering  the  controversy  between  the 
mimetic  and  the  semiotic  theories  of  character — whether 
characters  are  real  (or  as  "real"  as  they  can  be  made 
through  the  process  of  imitation)  or  whether  they  merely 
dissolve  into  the  text,  Rimmon-Kenan  answers  Barthes  by 
trying  to  demonstrate  that  characters  are  "alive"  in 
fiction — both  as  individuals  and  as  part  of  the  work's 
design  (p.  33).     The  contemporary  controversy  over  the 
design  of  character  is  of  particular  interest  to  our  study 
of  Fielding's  Tom  Jones,  where  we  find  an  author  who  claims 
to  present  human  nature  and  to  control  it  within  his 
literary  province.     We  need  to  examine,  then,  how  Fielding, 
as  a  representative  eighteenth-century  writer  and  as  an 
individual  stylist,  employs  the  narrative  voice  to  define 
and  explore  his  concept  of  character. 


Critics  who  emphasize  the  order  in  Fielding's  use  of 
characters  often  do  so  by  assuming  the  order  and  consistency 
of  his  religious  and  social  convictions.     In  The  Providence 
of__Wit,  Battestin,  who  claims  that  the  order  in  Tom  Jones  is 
representative  of  the  "complex  order  in  the  private  soul" 
(p.  142),  defines  the  book  in  terms  of  an  ordered  allegory — 
"a  broadly  allegorical  system  designed  both  to  define  the 
virtue  of  prudence  and  to  demonstrate  its  essential 
relevance  to  the  moral  life"   (p.  167).     In  "Fielding's 
Definition  of  Wisdom,"  Battestin  argues  for  the  importance 
of  a  representative  moral  order  in  the  character  of  Sophia; 
he  maintains  that  Sophia  is  "the  emblematic  redaction  of  the 
Platonic  metaphor  [of  wisdom]"   (p.  206).     Similarly,  though 
Michael  Irwin  describes  Fielding  himself  as  troubled  and 
inconsistent,  he,  nevertheless,  finds  him  confined  somewhat 
rigidly  to  preordained  convictions:   "Since  Fielding's 
virtues  are  kindness  and  concern  for  others,  his  cardinal 
sins  are  naturally  cruelty  and  egotism"   (p.  13).     In  the 
social  realm,  the  idea  of  order  leads  some  critics  to  decide 
that  Fielding  was  primarily  if  not  solely  concerned  with 
defining  characters  in  their  social  roles.     In  The 
Rhetorical  World  of  Augustan  Humanism,  Paul  Fussell  points 
out  the  Augustan  penchant  for  ordering  and  defining  social 
relations  through  outward  appearance — the  gentleman  could  be 
recognized  by  an  ornamental  sword;  the  nobleman  by  a  star  on 
his  breast  (p.  211).     Watt  applies  such  "ordering"  to 
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Fielding  when  he  argues  that,  unlike  many  creators  of 

"individual"  characters.  Fielding  was  interested  "only  in 

those  features  of  the  individual  which  are  necessary  to 

assign  him  to  his  moral  and  social  species"   (p.  272). 

Similarly,  Damrosch  essentially  restricts  his  own  view  of 

the  potential  complexity  of  Fielding's  characters:   "The  idea 

of  an  interior  and  mysterious  self  has  little  relevance  for 

Fielding,  whose  neoclassical  conception  of  character  assumes 

that  the  people  we  meet  are  in  fact  types"   (p.  267). 

Indeed,  a  widespread  tendency  in  Fielding  criticism  has 

been  to  see  Fielding's  characters  as  so  carefully  ordered  in 

terms  of  outwardly  visible  "types"  that  we  cannot  really 

describe  them  as  complex  human  beings.     Robert  Alter 

explains  that 

Fielding  is  plainly  a  novelist  wholly  committed  to 
perspicuity,  not  permeability,  in  the  creation  of 
character,  and  it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  .   .  . 
that  the  refusal  to  render  inner  states  is  a 
conscious  decision  on  his  part,  made  from  the 
awareness  that  entering  into  his  personages  would 
preclude  precisely  the  kind  of  knowledge  of 
character  in  which  he  is  interested.     (p.  63) 

Those  who  emphasize  Fielding's  concern  with  external 
character  often  point  to  the  influence  on  his  writing  of 
various  literary  traditions  of  "ordering."     Irwin  argues, 
for  example,  that  Fielding  derives  his  system  of  charac- 
terization from  artificial  comedy  and  that  "the  machine-like 
intricacy  of  [his]  plot  largely  depends  on  the  absolute 
predictability  of  the  simplified  characters"   (p.  52).  In 
Henry  Fielding's  Tom  Jones  and  the  Romance  Tradition,  Henry 


Knight  Miller  sees  vestiges  of  the  Romance  and  the  Comic  in 
the  functioning  of  character  in  this  novel.     He  compares  the 
concern  of  the  Romance  writers  to  present  essence  of 
character  with  Fielding's  desire  to  show  Tom's  true  nature 
(p.  59).     Furthermore,  he  describes  in  Tom  Jones  a  variety 
of  archetypal  romance  figures — for  example,  Tom  as  "The 
Hero"   (p.  66),  Bridget  as  the  maiden  rejector  of  suitors, 
and  Western  as  the  father  of  the  princess  (p.  70).  In 
analyzing  the  techniques  of  fiction  writing,  Rimmon-Kenan 
reminds  us  that  from  the  beginning  external  appearance  was 
used  to  imply  character  traits  (p. 65)  and  characters  were 
often  typed  by  specific  "indicators."     She  insists,  however, 
that  "a  character  indicator  does  not  always  suggest  one 
trait  to  the  exclusion  of  others;  it  may  imply  the  co- 
presence  of  several  traits,  or  cause  the  reader  to  hesitate 
among  various  labels"   (p.  70).     We  must  at  least  consider 
the  possibility  that  beneath  the  surface  "typing"  of 
Fielding's  characters  we  may  well  discover  diverse  and  often 
discordant  traits,  the  conflicting  energies  of  which  help  to 
produce  complicated — and  thus  intriguing — representatives  of 
HUMAN  NATURE. 

To  find  the  energy  beneath  the  superficial  order  of 
Fielding's  character  "types,"  we  can  begin  along  our  previ- 
ously defined  avenues  of  analysis — with  the  influences  of 
the  religious,  social,  and  aesthetic  views  of  character 
development.     The  complicated  and  often  conflicting  energies 
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of  Fielding's  beliefs  are  made  manifest  by  the  narrative 

voice,  which  presents  characters  who  portray  the  complex 

possibilities  of  what  man  can  be.     Critics  who  perceive 

discrepancies  in  Fielding's  moral  views  provide  impetus  to 

look  for  similar  conflicts  in  his  treatment  of  character. 

In  To  the  Palace  of  Wisdom,  Martin  Price  defines  virtue, 

which  he  calls  the  crux  of  Fielding's  morality,  in  terms  of 

energy.     He  claims  that  "it  is  in  the  energy  of  virtue  that 

Fielding  finds  men's  fulfillment"  and  that  this  "openness  of 

virtue  makes  all  morality  problematic"   (p.  288).  In 

Fielding's  works.  Price  contrasts  the  constriction  of 

selfishness  with  the  energy  of  generosity: 

His  [Fielding's]  fundamental  concern  is  with 
generosity,  and  he  builds  up  a  contrast  between 
the  cold,  tight  self-love  of  Blifil  or  the 
calculating  debauchery  of  Colonel  James  and  the 
natural  vigor  that,  like  the  heart  itself,  outruns 
the  control  of  prudence.     (p.  28  9,  my  italics) 

That  moral  energy  should  be  active  is  a  point  raised  by 

Glenn  Hatfield  in  "The  Serpent  and  the  Dove:  Fielding's 

Irony  and  the  Prudence  Theme  of  Tom  Jones . "     In  discussing 

Joseph  Andrews ,  Hatfield  defines  virtue  not  as  passive 

chastity  but  in  terms  of  its  original  Latin  derivative 

(virtus=courage ;   "out  of  which  heroes  are  made"  p.   21).  It 

is  not  difficult  to  see  why,  pursuing  Price's  reasoning,  we 

might  find  such  an  energetic  virtue  "morally  problematic." 

Vigor  and  courage  embody  an  expansive  force  not  easily 

contained  within  the  bounds  of  prudence  and  chastity.  Price 

and  Hatfield  are  defining  a  "morality"  based  not  on  order 
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but  on  energy — on  the  irrepressible  human  vitality  which  is 

always  potentially  destructive  even  as  it  is  always 

potentially  good. 

In  terms  of  the  social  and  aesthetic  components  of 

their  energy,  we  can  examine  how  Fielding's  characters  are 

presented  as  both  "types"  and  individuals  and  as  both 

artificial  and  "lifelike."    As  Price  defines  Fielding's 

"virtue"  in  terms  of  energy.  Alter  argues  that  in  Tom  Jones 

"humanity  is  imagined  under  the  aspect  of  energy;  people  are 

individuated  largely  in  terms  of  their  levels  of  energy  and 

3 

the  ways  they  use  or  abuse  that  energy"   (p.  88).  Alter 
relates  this  energy  to  libido  (in  the  Freudian  sense)  and 
explains  that  "the  major  characters  of  Tom  Jones,  taken 
together,  form  a  scheme  of  the  possibilities  of  interplay 
between  energy  and  restraint."     Regrettably  (to  my  mind). 
Alter  goes  on  to  define  (and  confine)  characters  according 
to  their  type  of  energy — into  those  with  "civilized 
restraint"   (for  example,  Allworthy,  Tom,  and,  surprisingly. 
Square  Western)  and, those  who  are  "artificial"  (Bridget, 
Jenny,  and  Molly).     More  beneficial  to  our  study  of  the 
energy  within  characters,  James  Vopat,  in  "Narrative 
Techniques  in  Tom  Jones, "  reminds  us  that  "although  it  is 
the  vitality  of  Tom's  good  nature  which  earns  him  so  much 
approbation,  it  is  the  unrestrained  energy  of  the  same  good 
nature  which  inaugurates  his  ruin"   (p.  147).^     Price  travels 
the  same  path  when  he  compares  Tom  to  Gay's  Macheath  and 
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argues  that  both  characters  link  in  a  most  complex  fashion  a 
"generosity  of  spirit  with  natural  sexual  energy"   (p.  53). 
That  Fielding's  characters  can  embody  lifelike  energy,  even 
within  the  literary  artifice,  is  demonstrated  by  both  Price 
and  Helen  Bartschi.     Price  notes  the  essential  freedom  of 
energy  in  the  heroes  of  comic  novels:   "The  comic  hero  may 
emerge  from  a  pattern  of  repetitive  compulsion  and  escape 
into  a  kind  of  freedom  that  most  of  us  lack"   (p.  234).  And 
in  her  study  of  Joseph  Andrews ,  Bartschi  points  out  that 
Fielding  makes  use  of  a  variety  of  character  speech  forms 
(for  example,  the  language  of  stage  comedy,  pulpit  oratory, 
professional  jargon,  and  romance)  to  make  "flat"  figures 
"more  ambiguous  and  interesting,  without  in  the  least 
playing  down  their  literariness  and  conventionality"  (p. 
10 ) .     Bartschi  would  argue  that  in  the  act  of  speaking  even 
characters  who  ostensibly  appear  typed  can  become  lifelike. 
Critics  who  describe  these  internal  complexities  signifi- 
cantly call  into  question  Alter 's  judgment  of  Fielding's 
characters  as  perspicuous  rather  than  permeable — as 
characters  that,  to  Alter,  lack  depth. ^ 

As  we  begin  our  analysis  of  character  in  Tom  Jones,  we 
should  remember  that,  even  as  we  consider  the  general 
religious,  social,  and  aesthetic  influences  on  Fielding's 
writing,  we  should  also  take  into  account  Fielding's  own 
particular  history  of  experimenting  with  and  discussing 
character.     Fielding  was  first *a  playwright,  and  it  was 
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within  the  mode  of  drama  that  he  first  explored  the  realms 
of  character.     In  "Fielding:  The  Comic  Reality  of  Fiction," 
Sheridan  Baker  implies  that  Fielding's  experiments  in 
drama — his  stock  characters  and  "universal"  situations — 
brought  to  his  later  fiction-writing  what  we  might  define  as 
a  tendency  toward  ordering  and,  specifically,  stereotyping 
(p.  110).     Certainly,  early  eighteenth-century  drama  often 
embodied  types,  and  many  of  Fielding's  plays  in  this 
tradition  are  peopled  with  type  characters,  for  example.  Sir 
Avarice  Pedant  in  The  Temple  Beau  and  Sweetisa  in  The  Grub 
Street  Opera.     And  yet,  with  his  frequent  use  of  stage 
disguises.  Fielding  demonstrates  both  man's  ability  to 
contain  discrepancies  beneath  his  outward  appearance  and  the 
problems  that  can  arise  when  external  "typing"  is 
misinterpreted;  we  see,  for  example,  the  cruel  violation  of 
Hilaret,  mistaken  for  a  whore,  in  Rape  Upon  Rape.     In  Tom 
Thumb,  Fielding's  commentator,  H.  Scriblerus  Secundus, 
demonstrates  at  the  outset  a  more  complex  view  of  character 
than  might  be  expected  in  a  "type-cast"  drama:   "I  believe  we 
shall  find  few  plays  where  greater  care  is  taken  to  maintain 
them  [characters]  throughout,  and  to  preserve  in  every 
speech  that  characteristical  mark  upon  which  distinguishes 
them  from  another"   (p.  10).     Here  the  voice  of  Secundus  not 
only  promises  the  "ordering"  of  the  characters;  he  alludes 
to  the  task — the  "care" — to  contain  their  vitality  within 
prescribed,  orderly  limits.     That  characters  inherently 
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embody  vitality,  and  hence  potential  disorder,  is  even  more 

evident  in  Fielding's  fiction;  we  find  an  educated  but 

gullible  Parson  Adams  and  an  ingenuous  but  (with  Lady 

Bellaston)  opportunistic  Tom. 

As  an  essayist.  Fielding  also  expressed  and  exhibited  a 

variety  of  opinions  on  and  practices  in  the  presentation  of 

character.     In  The  True  Patriot   (1745),  he  included  "An 

Essay  on  the  Knowledge  of  the  Characters  of  Men,"  where  he 

considers  in  detail  the  dilemma  that  outward  appearance  does 

not  always  convey  the  "truth."    And  yet,  to  the  "accurate 

observer,"  the  "disguise"  of  false  goodness  is  permeable:  "I 

conceive  the  passions  of  men  do  commonly  imprint  sufficient 

marks  on  the  countenance;  and  it  is  owing  chiefly  to  want  of 

skill  in  the  observer  that  physiognomy  is  of  little  use  and 

credit  to  the  world"  (p.  284).^     On  the  other  hand,  in  The 

Champion  (10  December  1739),  Fielding  had  argued  that  we 

must  judge  not  by  looks  but  by  actions: 

The  only  ways  by  which  we  can  come  at  any 
knowledge  of  what  passes  in  the  minds  of  others, 
are  their  words  and  actions;  the  latter  of  which 
hath  by  the  wiser  part  of  mankind  been  chiefly 
depended  on  as  the  surer  and  more  infallible 
guide.     As  to  the  doctrine  of  physiognomy,  it 
being  somewhat  unfortunate  in  these  latter  ages,  I 
will  say  noting  of  it.     (p.  94) 

Considering  the  time  frame  of  these  essays,  we  might  decide 

that  Fielding  ultimately  abandoned  the  notion  of  defining 

individual  character  by  action  in  favor  of  attempting  to 

define  it  by  appearance.     Fielding  implies,  however,  that 

there  are  few  worthy  observers  and  thus  any  judgment  of 


character  is  potentially  inexact.     Moreover,  he  later 
demonstrates  (in  The  Covent  Garden  Journal  #16,  1751)  that 
hxaman  character  is  dependent  on  action  and  that  it  is  action 
which  renders  the  notion  of  potential  goodness  equivocal: 
"In  the  worthiest  of  Human  Minds,  there  are  some  small 
innate  Seeds  of  Malignity,  which  it  is  greatly  in  our  Power 
either  to  suffocate  or  suppress,  or  to  forward  and  improve 
their  growth,  till  they  blossom  and  bear  poisonous  fruit" 
(p.  232).     Though  Fielding,  on  the  one  hand,  posits  that 
there  can  be  a  general  propensity  toward  good  or  evil,  he 
admits — and  finds  worthy  of  particular  interest — the 
discrepancies  of  conflicting  human  energies  beneath  that 
order. 

Indeed,  Fielding's  essays  refer  repeatedly  to  the 

unresolved  energy  that  constitutes  human  variety  within  the 

species  and  within  the  individual.     In  The  Champion,  he 

characterizes  the  writer's  dilemma: 

The  great  variety  which  is  found  in  the  nature  of 
man,  hath  extremely  perplexed  those  writers  who 
have  endeavoured  to  reduce  the  knowledge  of  him  to 
a  certain  science,  and  may  perhaps  have  been  the 
reason,  why  the  philosopher  in  his  definition  of 
man  doth  not  include  any  of  his  passions  or 
habits,  but  only  his  outward  figure.     (p.  10  2) 

In  Tom  Jones ,  Fielding-as-philosopher  does  stress  man's 

outward  propriety  and  does  emphasize  the  importance  of 

ordering — and  controlling — his  passions: 

Though  Nature  hath  by  no  Means  mixed  up  an  equal 
Share  either  of  Curiosity  or  Vanity  in  human 
Composition,  there  is  perhaps  no  Individual  to 
whom  she  hath  not  allotted  such  a  Proportion  of 
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both,  as  requires  much  Art,  and  Pains  too,  to 
subdue  and  keep  under.     A  Conquest,  however, 
absolutely  necessary  to  every  one  who  would  in  any 
Degree  deserve  the  Characters  of  Wisdom  or  Good 
Breeding.     (p.  518) 

And  yet,  Fielding-as-artist  values  the  discrepancies  in 
"wisdom"  and  "good  breeding":   "In  Fact,  if  there  be  enough 
of  Goodness  in  a  Character  to  engage  the  Admiration  and 
Affection  of  a  well-disposed  Mind,  though  there  should 
appear  some  of  these  little  Blemishes  .   .   .  they  will  raise 
our  Compassion  rather  than  our  Abhorrence"  (p.   527).     In  his 
claim  to  provide  HUMAN  NATURE  on  his  bill  of  fare,  Fielding- 
as-host  in  Tom  Jones  does  present  us  with  man's  "passions" 
and  his  "habits"  beneath  his  "outward  figure."     Thus  he  can 
show  us  the  truth  so  that  we  might  become  not  just 
superficial  and  complacent  but  skilled  observers  and 
perennial  learners — and,  perhaps,  less  judgmental  as  well. 

In  Tom  Jones,  the  order  of  defining  and  judging  and  the 
energy  of  observing  and  learning  are  juxtaposed  and,  to  a 
significant  extent,  unreconciled  in  the  narrative  presenta- 
tion of  characters.     We  have  seen  that  Miller  and  Alter  have 
stressed  the  order  (the  role,  the  essence,  and  the  consis- 
tency) of  character  and  that  Battestin  and  Fussell  have 
provided  explanations  for  Fielding's  orderly,  predictable, 
and  even  "typed"  characters,  based  on  their  perceptions  of 
Fielding's  own  emphasis  on  religious  and  social  order.  Yet 
Alter  (along  with  Price)  has  also  emphasized  the  energy 
(the  diversity,  the  discontinuity,  and  the  persistent. 
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natural  vigor,  which,  as  Vopat  tells  us,  can  bring  about 
"good"  or  "evil."     The  excerpts  from  Fielding's  journals 
cited  above  demonstrate  that  Fielding  himself  never  arrived 
at  an  "orderly"  definition  of  man's  character,  and  I  doubt 
that  he  ever  expected  to.     Rather,  he  demonstrates  in  Tom 
Jones  two  important  determinations  of  the  paradox  of 
character:  1.  that  the  order  and  energy  in  human  beings  (and 
characters  of  "realistic"  fiction)  are  inherent  and  never 
fully  reconciled  and  2.  that,  as  readers,  we  respond,  often 
simultaneously,  to  characters  with  our  own  perennially 
conflicting  desires  to  find  them  orderly — predictable  and 
manageable — and  disorderly — irrepressible  and  lifelike.  I 
will  argue  that,  though  the  narrator  addresses  (often 
superficially)  our  need  to  see  order  in  character,  he,  at 
the  same  time,  continues  to  display  in  his  characters  the 
conflicting  energies  of  human  nature.     Thus  he  addresses  our 
need  to  find  and,  vicariously,  experience  an  "honest"  and 
lifelike  energy  in  the  action  of  the  novel. 

That  Fielding  is  aware — and  wants  us  to  be  aware — of 
the  element  of  order  in  each  character  and  our  desire  to 
find  it  is  evident  in  the  presentation  of  his  first 
character.     In  Chapter  I,  the  seemingly  allegorical 
Allworthy,  a  "Favourite  of  both  Nature  and  Fortune,"  is 
described  as  blessed  with  "an  agreeable  Person,  a  sound 
Constitution,  a  solid  Understanding,  and  a  benevolent  Heart" 


(p.  34).     Thus  we  see  Allworthy  as  the  archetypical  wealthy 

but  magnanimous  Gentleman — always  worthy.     Certainly,  the 

consistency  of  character  we  perceive  as  we  first  view 

Allworthy  is  later  demonstrated  in  predictable  characters 

like  the  wanton  Molly,  the  prudish  Thwackum,  and  the 

pedantic  Square.     Most  notably,  there  is  a  dreadfully 

inevitable  order  in  Blifil — one  that  Somerset  Maugham,  in 

the  discussion  of  "Henry  Fielding  and  Tom  Jones"  found  in 

Ten  Novels  and  their  Authors,   judges  inordinately  contrived: 

He  is  not  alive,  as  Uriah  Heap  is  alive,  and  I 
have  asked  myself  whether  Fielding  did  not 
deliberately  underwrite  him  from  an  instinctive 
feeling  that  if  he  gave  him  a  more  active  and 
prominent  role,  he  would  make  him  so  powerful 
and  sinister  a  figure  as  to  overshadow  his  hero, 
(p.  39) 

We  can,  of  course,  decide  that  Fielding  is  most  concerned 
with  giving  us  typed  or  flat  characters  to  demonstrate  the 
polarities  of  good  and  evil,  to  provide  a  humorous  look  at 
profession  and  place  (with  doctors  whose  jargon  is  gibberish 
and  with  the  Country  Squire  Western  whose  sole  existence  is 
drinking,  hunting,  and  dominating  his  family),  and  to  propel 
his  fiction  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.     And  yet,  because 
Fielding's  perception  of  human  nature  runs  deeper,  I  believe 
that  the  conglomerate  view  of  character  in  this  novel  is 
much  more  complex.     Fielding  continuously  undercuts  too- 
rigid  judgments  of  character,  even  as  he  rewards  our  efforts 
to  comprehend  and  appreciate  these  characters  whose 
conflicting  energies  are  irreconcilable  and  vital. 
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As  readers,  we  can  feel  superior  to  the  superficially 

rigid  ordering  of  human  nature  expressed  by  Thwackum,  who 

decides  "the  human  Mind"  is  nothing  but  a  Sink  of  Iniquity," 

and  Square,  who  insists  that  "human  Nature"  is  "the 

Perfection  of  all  Virtue"   (p.  126,  my  italics).     Later,  we 

can,  as  Sheldon  Sacks  does,  chastize  Allworthy  for  sending 

Jenny  away  from  Somersetshire  with  a  "typical"  lecture  for  a 

7 

"typical"  wayward  girl.       What  is  most  significant  about  our 
judgment  of  Allworthy,  however,  is  its  time  frame.     It  is 
only  much  later,  at  the  end  of  the  novel,  that  we  can  know 
that  Allworthy,  in  truth,  dismisses  an  innocent  victim  who 
will  eventually  order  his  life  and  Tom's.     On  a  first 
reading,  we  ourselves  may  be  too  ready  to  "order"  these 
characters  and  their  actions  by  believing  wholly  in  a  wise 
and  benevolent  Allworthy  and  a  guilty  and  contrite  Jenny. 
If  we  listen  carefully  to  the  voice  of  the  narrator, 
however,  we  should  be  continuously  aware  of  the  inherent 
risk  in  any  contained  judgment  of  human  character.     When  in 
Book  I  we  meet  the  virtuous  Allworthy 's  sister  Bridget,  we 
learn  that  she  "had  always  exprest  .   .   .  great  .   .   .  regard 
for  what  the  Ladies  are  pleased  to  call  Virtue"   (p.  44)  and 
"she  usually  .   .   .  accompany 'd  every  Act  of  Compliance  with 
her  Brother's  Inclinations"   (p.   46,  my  italics).     On  one 
level,  we  are  ready  to  see  that  Bridget  is  rigidly  ordered 
as  a  prudish  old  maid.     On  another,  we  detect,  through 
the  narrator's  ironic  exaggeration  ( "great  regard")  and 


self-conscious  propriety  ("the  Ladies  are  pleased  to  call"), 

hints  of  Bridget's — and  the  Ladies' — hypocrisy  and  we  can 

see  the  impropriety  and  falsity  of  our  too-quick  readiness 

to  judge  her  as  typically  prudish.     Even  more  ironic,  as  we 

discover  only  at  the  end  of  the  novel,  is  the  falsity  of 

categorizing  Bridget  cynically  as  typically  hypocritical. 

In  her  love  for  Slimmer  and  concern  for  Tom,  Bridget  has 

displayed  deep  affection  and  purposeful  design.     Through  the 

presentation  of  Bridget,  we  learn  that,  as  readers,  we  order 

and  judge  and  that  our  judgments  are  not  always  correct. 

We  should  also  note  that  the  characters  who  too 

rigidly  "order"  themselves  are  likely  to  be  stifled  by  the 

narrator,  while  others  who  recognize  and  develop  their 

conflicting  energies  are  allowed  to  grow  and  prosper.  On 

the  surface,  Blifil  is  certainly  proper  and  orderly,  but  he 

is  chastized — even  ridiculed — because  he  does  not  recognize, 

much  less  experience,  the  sometimes  conflicting  energies  of 

lust  and  love.     It  is  a  narrative  voice  of  disdain  that 

describes  Blifil 's  cold  unconcern  for  Sophia: 

His  Appetites  were,  by  Nature,  so  moderate  that  he 
was  able  by  Philosophy  or  by  Study,  or  by  some 
other  Method,  easily  to  subdue  them;  and  as  to 
that  Passion  [love]  which  we  have  treated  of  in 
the  first  Chapter  of  this  Book,  he  had  not  the 
least  Tincture  of  it  in  his  whole  Composition, 
(p.  284) 

Blifil  is  so  "ordered"  that  he  is  stagnant;  his  rigid 
self-concern  causes  his  hviman  vitality  (which  is  always 
potentially  good  and  bad)  to  atrophy  and,  ultimately,  he  is 
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impotent.     Thus  he  can  be  termed,  as  Maugham  argues, 
essentially  "not  alive."     Sophia,  on  the  other  hand,  has  an 
irrepressibly  vital  energy.     In  Book  VI,  chapter  v.  Aunt 
Western  chides  her  niece  for  failing  to  suppress  her  uncon- 
ventional passion  for  Tom:     "'You  are  the  first — yes  Miss 
Western,  you  are  the  first  of  your  Name  who  ever  entertained 
so  groveling  a  Thought'"   (p.   289).     We  understand  later, 
however,  that  it  is  because  Sophia  escapes  the  bounds  of 
Aunt  Western's  view  of  acceptable  propriety — because,  in 
pursuing  Tom  on  the  road,  she  experiences  and  demonstrates 
the  sometimes  conflicting  energies  of  faith  and  disillusion- 
ment, of  loyalty  and  retribution,  of  conformity  and 
rebelliousness — that  she  can  ultimately  embody  the  Wisdom 
worthy  of  her  name.     Similarly,  the  reader  who  can  accept 
Sophia's  flexibility  and  complexity  is  welcomed  to  the 
narrative  journey  toward  wisdom  and  truth;  and,  conversely, 
the  reader  foolish  enough  to  embrace  Blifil's  rigidity  and 
superficiality  must  be  abandoned  to  his  own  stagnant 
ignorance . 

In  creating  a  Province  of  Writing  which  is  peopled  by  a 
"prodigious  Variety"  of  "Human  Nature"   (p.   32),  Fielding  is, 
most  significantly,  offering  us  not  stagnation  but  vitality. 
To  understand  the  significance  of  energy  in  Fielding's 
characters,  we  must  recall  our  earlier  discussion  of 
characters  in  terms  of  conflict.     We  have  seen  how 
eighteenth-century  moralists  detailed  man's  inherent — and 


unresolved — conflicts  of  good  and  evil.     In  To  the  Palace  of 
Wisdom,  Martin  Price  refers  to  the  widespread  influence  of 
Pascal,  who  in  Pensees  sees  in  man  the  continuing  conflict 
of  two  kinds  of  reality:   "one  governed  by  his  material 
nature,  his  passions  and  his  self  love;  the  other  by  his 
spiritual  possibilities,  his  intuitions  of  the  divine,  and 
his  love  of  God"   (p.  19).     More  specifically,  conflict  is  an 
individual  phenomenon.     Fussell  quotes  Samuel  Johnson's 
analysis  of  man's  inconsistency  in  the  Adventurer  #107:  "'We 
have  less  reason  to  be  surprised  or  offended  when  we  find 
others  differ  from  us  in  opinion,  because  we  very  often 
differ  from  ourselves'"   (p.  124).     In  a  similar  vein, 
Fussell  notes  how  Boswell  (in  Boswell  in  Search  of  a  Wife) 
described  his  own  complicated  nature:   "'I  am  truly  a 
composition  of  many  opposite  qualities'"   (p.  187).  That 
these  qualities  cannot  be  reconciled  in  life  or  in 
"realistic"  art  is  implied,  in  the  twentieth  century,  by 
Mikhail  Bakhtin.     In  Problems  of  Dostoevsky's  Poetics, 
Bakhtin  essentially  characterizes  each  living  human  being  by 
his  conflicting  energies:   "As  long  as  a  person  is  alive  he 
lives  by  the  fact  that  he  is  not  yet  finalized,  that  he  has 
not  uttered  his  ultimate  word"   (p.  58).     Arguing  further 
that  "a  man  never  coincides  with  himself,"  Bakhtin  concludes 
that  in  Dostoevsky's  works  the  genuine  life  of  the  person/ 
character  takes  place  only  "at  the  point  of  non-coincidence 
between  a  man  and  himself"   (p.  59).     We  have  seen  that 
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Fielding,  in  the  process  of  narrative,  demonstrates  that  a 
rigid  order  of  character  can  be  ridiculous  (Thwackum  and 
Square),  diabolical  (Blifil),  or  simply  false  (Bridget).  We 
now  need  to  explore  how  he  presents  an  energy  of  character, 
which,  through  its  very  inconsistencies  and  conflicts,  is  a 
vital  force  in  this  fiction. 

That  Fielding's  characters  can  be  seen  as  effectively 
inconsistent  is  a  notion  which  has  long  undermined  an  undue 
emphasis  on  order  in  his  writing.     In  Henry  Fielding;  The 
Critical  Heritage,  Ronald  Paulson  quotes  the  eighteenth- 
century  French  critic  Pierre  Desfontaines  concerning  the 
conflicting  energies  of  Parson  Adams:   "'Such  faith!  such 
piety!  such  erudition!  such  philosophy!     But  at  the  same 
time  what  simplicity  of  manners,  what  ignorance  of  the 
world!.     I  nearly  said  what  a  fool,  this  sensible  man!'" 
(p.  129).     In  Fiction  and  the  Shape  of  Belief,  Sheldon 
Sacks  argues  that  Fielding's  penchant  for  finding  and 
presenting  complexities  in  character  infuses  much  of  his 
fiction: 

Fielding  was  anything  but  prone  to  make  facile 
and  absolute  judgments  of  human  beings.  His 
narrator's  outright  presentations  against  the 
view  that  men  are  all  good  or  bad  are  emphasized 
in  the  creation  of  such  morally  complex  characters 
as  Jenny  Jones,  Colonel  James,  Booth,  and  Tom. 
(p.  186) 

We  need  not,  however,  limit  our  search  for  conflicting  and 
complicated  energies  to  characters  who  dominate  the  novel. 
We  have  seen  that  the  definition  (the  outward  order)  of 
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Square  embodies  conflict;  to  himself  he  is  philosophically 
wise  and  to  us  he  is  pedantic.     In  Book  IV,  the  narrator 
details  the  complex  conflicts  within  Square's  character  by 
picturing  him — in  flagrante  delicto — in  Molly's  bedroom  and 
reminding  us:   "Philosophers  are  composed  of  Flesh  and  Blood 
as  well  as  other  human  Creatures"   (p.  230).     Tom,  as  we 
shall  discuss  more  fully  later,  is  continuously  presented  in 
terms  of  conflict;  he  is  prudent  and  foolish,  both  "good" 
and  "bad."    Within  these  distinctions,  however,  the  narrator 
contains  conflicts.     We  are  told  that  Tom's  feeling  for 
Molly  comprises  "Gratitude,"  "Compassion,"  "Passion,"  and 
"Love"  (p.  176).     These  depictions  of  Square  and  of  Tom  can 
be  related  in  two  important  ways:  First,  they  reveal  the 
discrepancies  beneath  the  surface  of  both  a  "minor"  and  a 
"major"  character;  and  second,  they  demonstrate,  in 
seemingly  disparate  incidents,  the  conflicts  in  all  "human 
Creatures"  who  experience  and  must  deal  with  the  "order"  of 
Love,  which,  though  widely  acclaimed,  is  in  fact 
inconsistently  complicated. 

In  Tom  Jones  the  concept  of  "energy"  in  character  is 
itself  presented  as  inconsistent,  complicated,  and 
irrepressible.     The  energy  of  characters  comes  in  many 
different  guises.     There  is  the  comical  and  yet  insidious 
"bestial"  energy  of  Mrs.  Partridge,  who  attacks  her  innocent 
husband  (II,  iv,  p.  89).     There  is  the  diabolical  energy  of 
Blifil,  which  manifests  itself  in  cunning.     Conversing  with 
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Dowling,  Tom  describes  Blifil  in  terms  of  his  lack  of 

benevolent  energy:   '"I  own  I  never  greatly  liked  him.  I 

thought  he  wanted  the  Generosity  of  Spirit,  which  is  the 

sure  Foundation  of  all  that  is  great  and  noble  in  Human 

Nature'"   (p.  657).     Through  Tom's  assessment,  the  narrator 

presents  Blifil 's  spirit  in  negation.     He  is  not  generous — a 

definition  that  the  narrator  further  clarifies  by  showing 

that  Blifil 's  energy  is  solely  motivated  by  and  channelled 

toward  his  own  selfish  gratification.     Blifil 's  energy  is  at 

once  diabolical  and  simplistic.     Thus  it  provides  a 

significant  contrast  to  the  "good"  energy  of  complex  human 

feeling  which  wells  up  spontaneously  and,  at  the  onset, 

directionless,  and  is,  in  its  "lofty  and  courageous  spirit," 

p 

potentially  magnanimous.       Through  the  sum  total  of  the 
various  energies  displayed  by  the  work's  characters,  we  can 
perceive  the  complexity  of  human  energy  and  its  potential 
for  motivating  an  immense  variety  of  significant  (if  widely 
divergent)  human  actions. 

To  determine  more  concretely  how  Fielding  makes  use  of 
the  paradox  of  order  and  energy  in  the  development  of 
character,  I  will  examine  his  portrayal  of  four  characters 
in  Tom  Jones— Tom.  Partridge,  Jenny,  and  Allworthy.     As  we 
begin  to  examine  Tom's  character  in  terms  of  its  order,  we 
should  keep  in  mind  his  position  as  the  title  character  of 
the  book  and  a  remaining  vestige  of  the  epic  hero.  That 
Tom's  "identity"  could,  from  the  beginning,  be  perceived  as 
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generalized  and  representative  can  be  seen  in  Battestin's 

observation  in  the  Dictionary  of  Literary  Biography  that, 

until  its  publication,  Fielding's  friends  referred  to  his 

work  by  its  original  title,   "The  Foundling"   (p.  184). 

Though  technically  a  "proper  name,"  the  very  common  "Tom 

Jones"  can  be  seen  as  "typed" — and  not  in  a  particularly 

complimentary  fashion.     We  should  note  that  in  The  Champion 

(6  June,  1740)  Fielding  discusses  the  origin  of  names,  with 

"Tom"  as  the  primary  example: 

The  first  [name]  I  shall  mention  is  Thomas.  It 
is,  I  believe,  pretty  certain  that  there  hath  been 
formerly  some  very  remarkable  silly  fellow  of  this 
appellation,  whence  his  name  is  transmitted  to 
posterity  with  no  great  honour.     Witness  Tom  fool, 
Tom  Dingle,  Cousin  Tom,  silly  Tom,  and  the 
application  of  it  to  the  most  insignificant  of 
birds,  namely  a  Tom  Tit.     (p.  327) 

Yet  Fielding  has  chosen  this  "insignificant"  appellation  for 

the  hero  of  his  Province  of  Writing.     We  should  remember 

that  the  traditional  epic  hero  embodied  the  order  of  his 
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culture  in  his  personal  virtue.       In  The  Dialogic 
Imagination,  however,  Bakhtin  notes  that  one  of  the  major 
criteria  for  the  developing  novel  (of  which  he  terms  Tom 
Jones  an  example)  was  that  the  hero  [protagonist]  should  no 
longer  be  heroic  in  the  tragic  sense:   "He  should  combine  in 
himself  negative  as  well  as  positive  features,  low  as  well 
as  lofty,  ridiculous  as  well  as  serious"   (p.  10).  In 
categorizing  the  protagonist  as  hero  and  nonhero,  Bakhtin 
reflects  our  conflicting  desires  to  define  this  proper  name 
in  terms  of  an  ideal  order  and  to  have  it  represent  the 
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energy  of  human  inconsistency.     As  protagonist  in  this 
novel,  Tom  displays  an  "order"  which  embodies  an  under- 
current of  disorder.     His  proper  name  is  both  important  and 
unimportant,  heroic  and  anti-heroic,  unified  and 
dichotomous . 

That  Tom  might  be  an  orderly,  consistent,  predictable 

character  is  first  suggested  in  Book  III,  when  we  are 

introduced  to  "the  foundling"  grown  beyond  his  babyhood  and 

learn  "that  it  was  the  universal  Opinion  of  all  Mr. 

Allworthy 's  Family,  that  he  was  certainly  born  to  be  hanged" 

(p.  118).     From  this  we  might  expect  to  define  Tom  as  a 

comic  picaro — an  anti-hero — but  this  "order"  is  later  to  be 

supplanted  by  a  new  one.     Tom  is  presented  as  a  hero  in  the 

superlative  sense — the  handsomest,  the  kindest,  and  the  most 

refined.     The  narrator  tells  us  that 

Mr.  Jones  .   .   .  was  in  reality,  one  of  the 
handsomest  Young  Fellows  in  the  World.     His  Face, 
besides  being  the  Picture  of  Health,  had  in  it  the 
most  apparent  Marks  of  Sweetness  and  Good-Nature. 
.  .   .    [S]o  strongly  was  this  Good-nature  painted 
in  his  Look,  that  it  was  remarked  by  almost  every 
one  who  saw  him.     (p.  510) 

At  Upton  Inn  we  find  the  Landlady  troubling  to  serve  Tom  his 

favorite  dishes  because  "the  Sweetness  of  our  Heroe's  Temper 

was  almost  irresistible"   (p.  414).     With  Dowling  and 

Partridge,  Tom  shows  his  proficiency  in  Latin;  with  Ensign 

Northerton  he  excels  in  his  knowledge  of  the  Greeks  and  the 

Trojans.     It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that  the 

narrator  does  not  completely  abandon  his  early  emphasis  on  a 
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foundling  rather  than  a  hero,  one  who,  paradoxically, 
appears  grand.     The  voice  stresses  frequently  the  paradox  of 
what  Tom  appears  to  be  and  what  he  is  supposed  to  be.  Upon 
meeting  Tom,  the  Lieutenant  cannot  "help  shewing  some 
Surprize;  for  beside  that  he  was  very  well  dressed,  and  was 
naturally  genteel,  he  had  a  Remarkable  Air  of  Dignity  in  his 
Look,  which  is  rarely  seen  among  the  Vulgar"   (p.  370). 
Later,  Tom  is  "proper"  enough  to  visit  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick — 
"though  he  had  never  seen  a  Court,   [he]  was  better  bred  than 
most  who  frequent  it"   (p.  691).     Tom  is,  in  fact,  presented 
as  embodying  two  "ideal"  orders;  he  has  a  remarkable 
gentility  and  an  irresistible  sweetness.     In  both  cases, 
however,  his  order  is  mixed.     We  find  him  seeking  the 
company  of  the  "vulgar"  Black  George  and  neglecting  the 
proper  Sophia  to  satisfy  his  lust  for  Molly.     Even  as  he 
describes  Tom  as  "our  Hero,"  the  narrator  reminds  us  that  he 
cannot  be  fully  heroic.     If  Tom  is  to  represent  human 
nature,  we  must  be  aware  of  his  diversity,  his  mystery,  nd 
his  disorder.     Like  the  Lieutenant  we  must  always  be 
prepared  to  view  him  with  "some  Surprize." 

Some  critics,  however,  seem  disturbed  by  an  order  that 
they,  in  fact,  attempt  to  impose  on  Tom.     Robert  Alter,  who, 
as  we  have  seen,  calls  Fielding's  characters  perspicuous, 
(clear,  plain,  and  even  "surface")  finds  in  Tom  "a  latent 
streak  of  moralistic  stuffiness  running  through  all  his 
buoyant  insouciance  and  joie  de  vivre"  which  is  "an 
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unfortunate  side  effect  of  Fielding's  determination  to  make 
him  an  exemplary  figure,  however  wayward"  (p.  114).     It  is 
ironic  that  Alter  is,  in  effect,  criticizing  Tom's 
permeability — seeing  that  stuffiness  beneath  the  joie  de 
vivre — while  appearing  to  desire  a  character  who  is  even 
more  perspicuous — either  stuffy  or  buoyant. ''"^     On  the  other 
hand,  the  anonymous  eighteenth-century  reviewer  in  "Histoire 
de  Tom  Jones"  (The  Gentleman's  Magazine,  March  1750)  readily 
characterizes  Tom  as  a  rake  and  then  qualifies — and 
justifies — his  obvious  discrepancies:   "'Tom  Jones,  as  much  a 
libertine  as  he  is,  engages  all  sensible  hearts  by  his 
candor,  generosity,  humanity,  his  gratitude  to  his  bene- 
factors, his  tender  compassion  and  readiness  to  assist  the 
distressed"   (as  quoted  in  Paulson's  Henry  Fielding;  The 
Critical  Heritage,  p.  225).     Though  they  arrive  at  different 
conclusions,  these  critics  have,  essentially,  the  same  point 
of  departure.     They  perceive  (and  attempt  to  reconcile) 
Tom's  persistent  conflicts;  in  our  terms,  they  refer  to  an 
irrepressible  energy  that  strains  against  the  bounds  of 
defined  and  confined  order.     From  the  beginning,  Tom  can  be 
most  readily  described  in  terms  of  his  conflicting  energies. 
His  early  "sins"  are  crimes  of  youthful  exuberance — "robbing 
an  Orchard,  stealing  a  Duck  .   .   .  and  .   .   .  picking  Master 
Blifil's  Pocket  of  a  Ball"   (p.  118)~but  Sophia  is  convinced 
that  he  is  "'a  Boy  of  noble  Spirit'"   (p.  166,  my  italics). 
At  times  his  energy  can  be  seen  as  noble  (though  not 
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strictly  "proper") — he  sells  his  horse  and  the  family  Bible 
to  help  Black  George  (p.  142).     At  other  times,  it  is  far 
more  common  than  noble.     At  the  battle  of  Molly  vs.  Goody 
Brown,  he  "raved  like  a  Madman,  beat  his  Breast,  tore  his 
Hair,  stamped  on  the  Ground"   (p.  18  3)  and,  later,  when  he 
learns  that  Allworthy  will  recover  from  a  serious  illness, 
he  celebrates  by  becoming  royally  drunk.     Clearly,  the 
character  of  Tom  embodies  an  energy  that  is,  on  all 
occasions,  both  good  and  bad.     Just  as  the  narrator  refuses 
to  let  us  categorize  Tom  too  rigidly  as  "vulgar"  or  well- 
born, or  as  rake  or  hero,  so  he  foils  our  attempts  to 
evaluate  (and  contain)  Tom's  spirit.     Rather,  we  see  that  it 
is  Tom's  composite  energy — in  all  its  complexity — which 
forms  his  own  character  and,  to  a  great  extent,  shapes  the 
novel. 

Indeed,  we  are  never  given  a  clear  definition  of  the 
"true  essence"  of  Tom's  energy.     Not  only  does  he  struggle 
with  conflicting  emotions  and  plans  for  acting  on  them — as 
in  the  dilemma  caused  by  his  passion/love  for  Sophia  and  his 
passion/loyalty  for  Molly — but  we  see  that  he  rarely 
perceives  the  depth  of  his  own  conflicts.     In  Book  V  the 
narrator  shows  the  complex  nature  of  Tom's  feeling  for 
Sophia:   "He  extremely  liked  her  Person,  no  less  admired  her 
Accomplishments,  and  tenderly  loved  her  Goodness."     But  he 
"had  a  much  stronger  Passion  for  her  than  he  himself  was 
acquainted  with"   (p.  220).     On  the  road,  Tom's  energy  is 
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ostensibly  more  directed — and  simplified.     He  fights  for  the 
cause  of  right,  as  when  he  defends  the  Merry  Andrew  (p.  6  49) 
and  Nightingale  (p.  703).     Still,  we  might  well  wonder  if, 
in  these  altercations,  Tom  and  the  narrator  are  celebrating 
not  a  righteous  defense  but  a  proud  victory.     In  the  latter 
battle  of  Tom  and  the  Footman,  the  narrator  boasts  "such  as 
the  Agility  and  Strength  of  our  Heroe,  that  he  was  perhaps  a 
Match  for  one  of  the  first  Rate  Boxers,  and  could,  with 
great  Ease,  have  beaten  all  the  muffled  Graduates  of  Mr. 
Broughton ' s  School"   (p.  703).     In  the  same  chapter,  the 
narrator  reaffirms  the  significance  of  Tom's  "mixed"  (not 
completely  virtuous)  human  energy:   "Indeed  half  his  natural 
Flow  of  animal  Spirits,   joined  to  the  Sweetness  of  his 
Temper,  was  sufficient  to  make  a  most  amiable  Companion"  (p. 
705).     Certainly,  we  like  Tom  because  of  his  animal  Spirits 
and  his  Sweetness.     Even  more  important,  we  understand  that 
his  energies,  perpetually  in  conflict,  always  threaten  to 
destroy  his  order  of  determined  goodness,  and,  in  the  case 
of  his  liaison  with  Lady  Bellaston,  almost  do. 

How,  then,  do  we  deal  with  the  paradox  of  order  and 
energy  in  Tom's  character?    Critics  have  usually  solved  the 
dilemma  of  Tom  by  justifying  him.     Crane,  in  effect, 
resolutely  confines  Tom  within  the  category  of  the  "Good." 
He  insists  that  "Tom  is  a  good  man"   (p.  864),  his  good 
fortune  comes  by  good  character  and  good  luck  (p.  862),  and, 
though  he  is  sometimes  indiscreet,  he  escapes  unwarranted 
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punishment — "the  consequences  of  his  folly  are  after  all  not 

as  serious  as  he  has  feared"   (p.  862).     While  Henry  Knight 

Miller  and  Robert  Wess  do  not  treat  Tom's  indiscretions 

(juite  so  lightly,  they  still,  ultimately,  excuse  them.  In 

"The  Voices  of  Henry  Fielding,"  Miller  argues  that 

Fielding  is  writing  a  "true  history"  of  human 
nature  as  it  is.     And  deplorable  though  the  fact 
may  be,  man  partakes  of  the  order  of  nature  and 
will  sometimes  find  that  his  highest  .   .   .  ideals 
prove  unbraced  in  the  confrontation  with  his 
animal  needs.     So  with  Jones.     (p.  277) 

Wess  defends  Tom's  sexual  indiscretions  because  they  "were 

never  conquests  that  fed  a  rapacious  pride,  but  always 

expressions  of  the  same  qualities  of  character  that  make 

his  and  Sophia's  passion  for  one  another  an  ideal  love"  (p. 

38) . 

Sophia  herself  seems  to  have  more  difficulty  reconcil- 
ing Tom's  conflicting  energies.     As  late  as  Book  XVIII,  the 
final  book  of  the  novel,  she  expresses  her  equivocal 
feelings  toward  Tom — and  her  disillusion — to  Mrs.  Miller: 
"'I  once  fancied  ...  I  had  discovered  great  Goodness  of 
Heart  in  Mr.  Jones  .   .   .  but  an  entire  Profligacy  of  Manners 
will  corrupt  the  best  Heart  in  the  World'"   (p. 962).  What 
Sophia  and  we,  as  readers,  discover  is  that  Tom  has  neither 
an  "entire  Profligacy"  nor  "the  best  Heart  in  the  World"  [my 
italics];  his  baser  actions  are  not  "deplorable"   (as  Miller 
suggests)  and,  because  he  is  human,  his  love  can  never  be 
"ideal"   (as  Wess  has  it).     Still,  at  the  end  of  the  novel, 
Tom  does  attain  happiness.     In  Book  XVIII  when  he  takes 


Sophia  to  the  Glass,  we  are,  in  fact,  seeing  his  reflection 
as  well  as  hers.     And  just  as  her  serene  outward  beauty — 
'"that  face,  that  Shape,  those  Eyes,  that  Mind"'  (p.  973)  — 
conceals  the  conflicting  energies  later  described  by  her 
father — "'sighing  and  whining,  and  languishing  and  writing'" 
(p.  975) — so  do  we  know,  with  Sophia,  that  the  energy 
beneath  Tom's  handsome  and  proper  visage  has  hardly  been 
quelled.     And  yet,  when  he  marries  Sophia,  the  conflict  of 
energies  which  make  up  the  character  of  Tom  is  not  denied  or 
even  defended;  rather,  it  is  affirmed  and  rewarded.  Indeed, 
marriage  is,  in  itself,  a  particularly  apt  metaphor  for  the 
paradox  of  ordered  energy;  it  is  an  order  that  is  shaped  by 
energy.     The  power  of  this  union  derives  from  the  continuous 
flux  of  tender  and  passionate  emotions  and  from  the  always 
potential  disorder  of  two  individual  with  separate — and 
often  conflicting — vitalities. 

With  the  character  of  Partridge,  we  find  Fielding's 
narrator  presenting,  once  again,  a  character  who  can  be 
viewed  superficially  as  predictable,  consistent,  and  even 
typed.     Initially,  Partridge  appears  as  the  stereotypical 
poor  schoolmaster  whose  potential  for  individuality  and 
growth  is  even  more  constricted — and  thus  comical — because 
of  a  termagant  wife  and  dull  pupils,  not  to  mention  his  own 
ignorance  (of  proper  Latin)  and  cowardice  (in  combatting  his 
wife's  verbal  and  physical  attacks).     When  Partridge  loses 
the  possessions  which  constitute  his  outward  identity,  "his 


Wife,  his  School,  and  his  Annuity"   (p.  103),  he,  assiomes, 
ironically,  the  order  of  the  very  society  which  caused  his 
series  of  misfortunes.    With  Tom  on  the  road  he  proposes  to 
become  the  voice  of  order  and  prudence:   "'Nay,  now  my 
Presence  appears  absolutely  necessary  to  take  Care  of  you, 
since  your  Intentions  are  so  desperate,  for  I  promise  you  my 
Views  are  much  more  prudent'"   (p.  4  39).     Though  it  would 
appear  that  life  and  society  should  have,  by  this  time, 
taught  Partridge  something  about  the  persistent  prevalence 
of  disorder  in  the  world,  he  steadfastly  "promises"  to  be 
Tom's  guide,  veering  not  one  degree  from  his  accustomed 
course  of  freely  imparting  his  perceptions  and  interpreta- 
tions of  duty — from  the  disciplining  of  parents  and  children 
(p.  452)  to  the  unalterable  "proof"  of  ghosts  (p.  456).  In 
the  meeting  of  Tom  and  Partridge  with  the  Man  of  the  Hill, 
the  narrator  tells  us:   "Tho'  Jones  was  a  little  offended  by 
the  Impertinence  of  Partridge ,  he  would  not  however  avoid 
smiling  at  his  Simplicity"   (p.  466).     On  the  surface. 
Partridge  appears  resolutely,  even  agreeably,  ordered  in  his 
simplicity.     He  seems  solely  to  be  an  inveterate  pedagogue 
who  determinedly  works  to  fashion  a  worthy  order — to  unite 
Tom  with  Squire  Allworthy  and  himself  with  at  least  some 
semblance  of  fortune.     It  is,  of  course,  the  narrator  who 
tells  us  that  Tom  smiled  at  Partridge  and  who  gives  us  the 
reasons  for  Tom's  amusement.     Partridge  is  humorous  because 
he  is  so  simply  and  resolutely  ordered,  but  we  can  also 
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smile  at  a  narrator  who  presents  us  with  human  nature  in  so 
obviously  stereotyped  a  guise  and  at  ourselves  as  readers 
who,  on  one  level,  readily  accept  so  superficial  an 
ordering. 

The  comical  stereotyping  of  Partridge  is,  however,  not 
without  its  sinister  elements.     The  voice  of  the  narrator  is 
facetious  when,  at  the  Upton  Inn  scene,  he  explains  that 
Partridge  "was  one  of  those  who  have  more  Consideration  of 
the  Gallows  than  of  the  Fitness  of  Things";  he  is  too 
cowardly  to  steal  horses.     Yet  we  are  reminded  that  "the 
Honesty  of  Partridge  was  equal  to  his  Understanding  and  both 
dealt  only  in  small  Matters"   (p.  547).     In  many  ways 
Partridge  can  be  compared  with  Parson  Adams  in  Joseph 
Andrews;  he  is  supposedly  scholarly,  religious,  and 
didactic.     But  Partridge  is,  in  effect,  a  "Parson  Adams"  who 
is  disturbingly  diminished.     While  both  are  pedagogical  and 
superstitious,  Adams  ultimately  maintains  the  benefits  of 
his  learning  and  religion.     We  last  see  him  at  the  helm  of 
his  church  as  he  takes  charge  in  "true  Christian  Piety"  and 
is  undisputed  when  he  rebukes  "Mr.  Booby  and  Pamela  for 
laughing  in  so  sacred  a  Place"   (Joseph  Andrews,  p.  342). 
Conversely,  Partridge's  learning  is  presented  as  pedantic 
and  his  religion  is  reduced  to  Popish  foppery.  The 
character  of  Partridge  comes  dangerously  close  to 
representing  the  extreme  of  ordering;  he  is,  in  one  sense, 
an  excessively  constricted  man  displaying  only  the  most 


static  and  restricting  tenets  of  his  society.         In  the 
character  of  Partridge,  we  are  shown  that  excessive  order, 
however  comic,  can  be  dangerously  reductive. 

We  should  not  be  too  quick,  however,  to  classify 
Partridge  as  resolutely  and  irrevocably  ordered.     While  the 
narrator  is  busy  describing  him  as  a  poor,  pedantic  school- 
master, he  is  also  telling  us  that  Partridge  "was  one  of  the 
best-natured  Fellows  in  the  World,  and  was  at  the  same  time 
Master  of  so  much  Pleasantry  and  Humour  that  he  was  reputed 
the  Wit  of  the  Country"   (p.  81).     Because  he  is  so  readily — 
and  wrongly — categorized  by  his  wife,  his  neighbors,  and 
even  Allworthy  as  a  lecher  and  adulterer,  he  must,  in 
effect,  submit  to  the  negative  energy  of  others.  The 
narrator  tells  us  that,  when  Mrs.  Partridge  wrongly  suspects 
that  he  has  fathered  Jenny's  bastard,  the  schoolmaster  "bore 
upon  his  Face  many  .   .   .  visible  Marks  of  the  Indignation  of 
his  Wife"   (p.  90)  and,  later,  that  he  must  withstand  trial 
for,  of  all  things,  incontinency .     When  he  does  "escape,"  it 
is  through  the  energy  of  others;  he  is  forced  out  of  his 
previously  prescribed  roles  of  dutiful  teacher/husband/ 
father.     What  we  see  on  the  road,  however,  is  that  even 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  Partridge  there  is  the 
potential  for  conflicting  and  unresolved  energies.     In  Book 
VIII,  Little  Benjamin  is  introduced  as,  in  effect,  a 
Partridge  turned  inside  out — "a  Fellow  of  great  Oddity 
and  Humour"   (p.  414;  compare  the  "Pleasantry  and  Humour"  of 


p.  81),  who  is  at  last  allowed  to  be  an  "extraordinary 
Person."     There  is  much  about  Benjamin  that  is  incongruous. 
Though  called  "little,"  he  is  "near  six  Feet  high"   (p.  430). 
Though  pompously  pedantic,  he  cannot  refrain  from  Jests  and 
Jokes  (p.  414).     In  fact,  Benjamin/Partridge  is,  occupa- 
tionally  speaking,  a  plurality — a  barber,  surgeon,  teacher, 
and  designer  of  knapsacks  (p.  423).     Partridge  complains  to 
Tom  of  the  forced  separation  of  two  of  his  guises — the 
breakup  of  the  corporation  of  barbers  and  surgeons:  "'What 
a  Blow  was  this  to  me  who  unite  both  in  my  own  Person'"  (p. 
424).     Still,  this  man  who  boasts  of  his  versatility  and 
seeming  complexity  paradoxically  reduces  his  potential 
energy  in  chauvinism,  pedantry,  and  superstition.  His 
vitality  is  continuously  straining  against  bounds  which,  in 
truth,  represent  the  excessive  orderings  of  nationalism, 
scholarship,  and  religion. 

What  I  have  described  as  the  intricate  combination  of 
order  and  energy  in  Partridge  is  dismissed  by  C.  J.  Rawson 
in  Henry  Fielding  and  the  Augustan  Ideal  Under  Stress  with  a 
negative  label  of  inconsistency,  as  an  example  of  the 
author's  lack  of  control.     To  illustrate,  Rawson  describes 
Partridge  as  at  once  good-natured  and  self-interested,  "a 
pedantic,  incompetent  grammarian  ...  an  amiable,  compul- 
sive liar,  and  many  other  things"   (p.  64).     We  should  note 
that  in  the  novel  this  "inconsistency"  hardly  seems  to 
escape  Fielding;  rather,  he  quite  often  alludes  to 
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Partridge's  paradoxical  nature.     In  one  sense,  he  shows  us 
that  this  nature  may  be  seen  in  terms  of  dichotomy.  When 
the  two  meet  for  the  first  time,  Tom's  conjecture  that  he  is 
"'a  very  comical  Fellow'"  is  answered  by  what  Partridge 
appears  to  consider  directly  antithetical:   '"You  mistake  me 
widely.  Sir,'  said  the  Barber,   'I  am  too  much  addicted  to 
the  Study  of  Philosophy  .   .   .  Sir,  that's  my  Misfortune'" 
(p.  415).     Through  Partridge's  speech  and  his  subsequent 
actions,  however.  Fielding  is,  in  fact  demonstrating  the 
futility  of  a  too  stringent  unity  or  duality  in  the  defini- 
tion of  character.     We  find  that  Partridge  is  not  just  a 
"comical  Fellow."     Similarly,  we  see  (as  Tom  does  later) 
that  the  philosophical  does  not  necessarily  preclude  the 
comic.     It  is  important  to  note  that  Partridge — as  realist/ 
idealist,  as  scholar/naif — is  a  character  imbued  with 
singular  vitality  throughout  the  novel.     Even  at  the  end  he 
is  still  juxtaposing  notions  of  order  and  energy.     He  once 
again  establishes  a  school  and  marries  the  irrepressible 
Molly.     We  can  well  assume  that  the  role  of  schoolmaster 
will  hardly  contain  the  undefinable — but  undeniable — energy 
that  is  so  uniquely  Partridge.     Even  more  important,  we 
learn  as  readers  not  to  contain  or  dismiss  a  human  being, 
and,  in  particular,  a  character,  until,  as  Bakhtin  says,  he 
has  uttered  his  final  and  "ultimate  word"   (Problems  of 
Dostoevsky's  Poetics,  p.  58). 
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Like  Partridge/Little  Benjamin,  the  character  Jenny 
Jones/Mrs.  Waters  comprises  two  "proper  names,"  but  their 
disparity  is  even  more  significant.     At  first  Jenny  Jones  is 
introduced  as  a  servant  girl  who  generally  escapes  notice 
because  she  is  rather  dull  and  plain.     The  narrator  explains 
that  she  "was  no  very  comely  Girl,  either  in  her  Face  or 
Person"  (p.  48)  and  was,  in  fact,   "a  very  sober  girl"  (p. 
49)  who  "had  always  been  extremely  modest"   (p.  83).     In  one 
sense,  the  narrator  presents  Jenny  as  "ordered" — a  plain 
servant  who  is,  ironically,  later  pronounced  "disordered"  by 
society  and  banished  to  fend  for  herself.     Oddly  enough,  it 
is  the  virtuous  Allworthy  who,  rather  than  accepting  the 
uncertainty  of  Tom's  parentage,  chooses  to  reclassify  and 
further  constrict  Jenny  as  a  typically  wayward  servant  girl 
to  whom  he  can,  with  alacrity,  expound  on  the  merits  of 
virtue:   "'Be  a  good  Girl  the  rest  of  your  Days,  and  Want 
shall  be  no  Motive  to  your  going  astray  .   .   .  there  is  more 
Pleasure  ...  in  an  innocent  and  virtuous  Life,  than  in  one 
debauched  and  vicious'"   (p.  53).     As  in  the  case  of 
Partridge,  we  are  once  again  shown  that  too-rigid  ordering 
limits  both  the  constricted  (by  denying  freedom)  and  those 
who  constrict  (by  denying  truth).     On  the  road,  however, 
Jenny  creates  a  new  ordering  based  on  energy  and  flux.  She 
does  this  in  one  sense  by  continuously  assximing  different 
roles;  she  is  Northerton's  mistress,  Captain  Waters'  lady, 
Fitzpatrick's  traveling  companion,  Tom's  benefactor,  and. 
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finally.  Parson  Supple 's  wife.     In  another  sense,  Jenny  does 
far  more  than  merely  assume  different  guises;  she  fashions 
for  herself  a  dynamic  order,  a  world  of  energy  and  vitality, 
where,  regardless  of  her  current  role,  she  lives  very 
comfortably  indeed.     We  see  her  persistently  gaining  control 
and  reestablishing  order  through  action.     She  escapes  the 
persistent  Northerton,  salvages  her  reputation  at  Upton  Inn, 
and,  finally,  brings  Allworthy  to    his  senses  and  insures 
Tom's  rightful  heritage.     When  Jenny  first  leaves 
Somersetshire,  she  assures  Allworthy  of  her  good  intentions: 
""My  future  Conduct  will  much  better  declare  my  Sentiments, 
than  any  Professions  I  can  now  make'"  (p.  54).     Not  until 
later  do  we  see  that  indeed  her  "future  Conduct"  shapes 
Jenny's  own  sphere  of  order — by  first  expanding  and  then 
"defining"  her  character.     At  the  same  time,  Jenny  demon- 
strates the  possibility  of  a  more  complex  ordering  which 
escapes  the  constrictions  of  too-resolute  defining  and 
evaluating.     She  embraces,  instead,  the  inconsistency  and 
uncertainty  of  all  action  in  life,  which,  until  death,  is 
never  fully  resolved. 

The  paradox  of  Jenny's  order — the  shifting  of  her  roles 
within  the  larger  bounds  of  her  steadfast  ability  to  remain, 
in  her  own  fashion,  orderly  and  in  control — is  further 
complicated  by  the  perennial  conflicts  of  the  energies 
contained  in  her  character.     From  the  beginning,  we  see  that 
Jenny  cannot  readily  be  constrained  to  the  role  of  the 
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servant  girl;  she  is,  at  the  same  time,  an  inveterate 
scholar.     In  the  same  passage  where  he  introduces  this  poor, 
plain  servant  girl,  the  narrator  tells  us  that  Jenny  had  "a 
very  uncommon  share  of  Understanding"  and  was  "perhaps  as 
good  a  Scholar  as  most  of  the  young  Men  of  Quality  of  the 
Age"   (p.  48);  thus  she  often  neglected  her  work  "in  order  to 
pursue  her  Learning"   (p.  83).     Indeed,  it  is  because  of  her 
uncommon  learning  that  she  cannot  remain  in  the  prescribed 
order  of  her  "place,"  and,  when  she  cannot  avoid  smiling 
"perhaps  at  the  Badness  of  [Partridge's]  Latin"   (p.  84),  she 
is  redefined  by  Mrs.  Partridge  as  an  "impudent  Whore"  (p. 
84).     In  making  Jenny  inconsistent  and  not  easily  defined. 
Fielding  portrays  some  important  truths  about  human  nature. 
He  demonstrates  the  potentially  complicated  vitality  beneath 
the  facade  of  any  character  (whether  human  or  designed)  and 
the  penchant  of  interpretators  (of  life  or  literature)  to 
ignore  or  negate  it.     At  the  same  time,  he  satisfies  our 
desire  as  readers  to  find  in  Jenny  (and  any  "realistic" 
character)  uncertainty  and  mystery.     If  we  can  accept,  at 
this  point,  that  we  cannot  fully  fathom  Jenny's  complex 
energy,  we  are  more  apt  to  accept  later  her  complicated  role 
in  the  action  of  the  book. 

The  paradox  of  order  and  energy  in  the  character  of 
Jenny  is,  then,  both  external  and  internal.     Outwardly,  she 
demonstrates  the  flux  of  continuously  shifting  roles  and  an 
unconventional,  and  thus  unpredictable,   "order"  of  her  own 


devising.     Inwardly,  her  nature  embodies  energies  which  are, 
seemingly,  incompatible  with  each  other,  even  as  they  strain 
against  the  dictates  of  "proper"  society.     That  we  as 
readers  perceive,  on  one  level,  these  energies  as  incongru- 
ous is  demonstrated  by  our  superficial  acceptance  of  Jenny's 
vitality  as  either  mental  or  sexual.     In  Somersetshire,  we 
readily  constrain  Jenny  Jones  in  the  stereotype  of  "studious 
and  plain,"  while  on  the  road  we  are  quick  to  characterize 
Mrs.  Waters  as,  most  notably,  a  woman  with  a  dedicated 
penchant  for  satisfying  her  sexual  desires — be  it  with 
Northerton,  Waters,  Fitzpatrick,  or  Tom.     Because  readers 
who  are  set  on  "ordering"  character  would  be  hard  pressed  to 
accept  Jenny  as  both  "no  very  comely  Girl"  who  had  "a  very 
uncommon  Share  of  Understanding"  and  "the  fair  Conquerer" 
(p.  513)  who  discharges  on  Tom  the  "whole  Artillery  of  Love" 
(p.  511),  Fielding  makes  it  easy  for  us;  for  most  of  the 
novel  he  distinguishes  the  plain  "Jenny  Jones"  and  the  fair 
"Mrs.  Waters."    And  yet,  for  those  who  care  to  look  beneath 
the  surface  of  Jenny's  character (s ) ,  he  demonstrates  that 
her  inconsistencies  are  most  interestingly — and  produc- 
tively— combined  in  the  emotion  of  love.     The  narrator 
implies  that  Jenny's  physical  desire  was  selfish  and 
constricting;  she  was  "in  Love"  with  Tom  "according  to  the 
present  universally  received  Sense  of  the  Phrase,  by  which 
Love  is  applied  indiscriminately  to  the  desirable  Objects  of 
all  our  Passions,  Appetites,  and  Senses"   (p.  510).     At  the 
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same  time,  her  feeling  for  Tom  is  unselfish  and  freeing.  We 
learn  that 

the  Beauty  of  Jones  highly  charmed  her  Eye;  but  as 
she  could  not  see  his  Heart;  she  gave  herself  no 
concern  about  it.     She  could  feast  heartily  at  the 
Table  of  Love,  without  reflecting  that  some  other 
already  had  been,  or  hereafter  might  be,  feasted 
with  the  same  Repast.     (p.  518) 

Eventually,  we  see  Jenny  restraining  (if  temporarily)  her 

sexuality  and  employing  her  perspicacity  in  the  service  of 

love;  she  frees  Tom  from  prison  and  reconciles  him  with 

Allworthy.     When  we  are  able  to  believe  that  a  character  who 

is  at  once  sensual,  cunning,  and  magnanimous  singularly 

reconciles  Tom's  dilemma,  we  are  ready  to  learn  that  the 

complex  natures  of  Jenny  Jones  and  Mrs.  Waters  are  one  and 

the  same. 

Regrettably,  critical  appraisal  of  Tom  Jones  has  too 
often  classified  the  character  of  Jenny  as  an  oddity  and  has 
thus  reduced  her  complex  nature  to  mere  artifice.     Murry  and 
Alter  readily  define  Jenny  not  as  a  complex  individual  but 
as  a  "Fielding  woman."    Murry  believes  that,  through  female 
characters  like  Mrs.  Waters  who  are  "more  good-natured  and 
more  generous  than  many  nominally  more  virtuous"   (p.  33), 
Fielding  demonstrates  unconventional  goodness.     Alter,  on 
the  other  hand,  appears  disturbed  that  he  cannot  relegate 
Jenny  completely  to  "type."     He  dubs  her  a  "female 
intellectual  (an  aversion  of  Fielding's)"  but  notes  that  she 
has  "a  keener  appetite  for  men  than  for  learning." 
Furthermore,  he  emphasizes  that  she  is  incongruously 
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"admirably  honest  and  loyal  in  her  way,  yet  also  capable  of 

deception  and  amazingly  facile  in  changing  partners  for  her 

role  as  wife  without  benefit  of  clergy"   (p.  66).  Arguing 

that  Fielding  often  creates  characters  as  an  essayist 

would — not  to  be  consistent  but  to  comment  on  his  overall 

subject — Alter  "reconciles"  the  dilemma  of  an  inconsistent 

Jenny  by  naming  her  a  functional  character,  whose  chief 

purpose  is  to  aid  in  the  progression  of  the  plot  and  the 

12 

accompanying  commentary.        Murry  and  Alter  raise 
interesting  questions  about  Jenny,  but  they  too  quickly 
abandon  them.     If  we  can  accept  Jenny  as  a  character  who,  in 
her  very  inconsistency,  is  whole  (not  fragmented  or 
dichotomized),  we  can  more  readily  understand  the  journey  of 
this  survivor  who  escapes  conventional  society,  lives 
virtually  in  her  own  world,  and  returns  once  again,  but  to 
a  new  order  (in  marriage  to  Parson  Supple).     In  the 
beginning  it  was  because  of  her  qualities  of  order — an 
"extraordinary  Character  of  .   .   .  Learning"  and  a  "superior 
Understanding" — that  Bridget  entrusted  Jenny  Jones  with  her 
secret.     But  it  is  Jenny's  own  irreconcilable  and 
irrepressible  energy  that  ultimately  shapes  the  bounds  of 
her  own  nature,  and,  as  such,  represents  the  ordered — even 
as  it  is  disordered — energy  within  the  "extraordinary 
Character"  of  this  novel.     In  a  plain  servant  girl.  Fielding 
shows  us  the  possibilities  of  energy  within  human  beings. 
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within  characters  of  imagination,  and  within  the  writing  of 
a  novel. 

As  we  have  noted,  the  narrative  of  Tom  Jones  begins 
with  Allworthy,  a  Gentleman  who  is  described  as  consistently 
"agreeable,"  "sound,"  "solid,"  and  "benevolent"   (p.   34),  a 
"Man  of  sense  and  Constancy"   (p.  35).     So  orderly  and 
predictable  does  Allworthy  first  appear  that  the  narrator 
seems  bent  on  presenting  a  one-sided  view  of  a  paragon  of 
nature  and  satisfying  our  most  rigid  ideal  of  a  worthy  and 
magnanimous  country  squire.     He  tells  us  that  Allworthy 
"lived  like  an  honest  Man,  owed  no  one  a  Shilling,  took 
nothing  but  what  was  his  own,  kept  a  good  House,  entertained 
his  Neighbours  with  a  hearty  Welcome  at  his  Table  .   .   .  that 
he  dy'd  immensely  rich,  and  built  a  Hospital"   (p.   38).  This 
"proper"  portrait  of  Tom's  benefactor  is  further  emphasized 
as  the  narrator  shows  Allworthy  to  be  generally  and 
positively  in  control  of  his  actions,  his  thoughts,  and  his 
judgments.     When  we  first  see  him  in  action  it  is  habitual 
action — he  spends  "some  Minutes  on  his  Knees,  a  Custom  which 
he  never  broke  through  on  any  Account"  (p.  39)  before  he 
turns  back  the  bedcovers  to  find  the  infant  Tom.     Though  he 
"stood  some  Time  lost  in  Astonishment"  at  this  sight,  he 
recovers  his  "good-nature"  and  acts,  in  his  usual  purpose- 
ful, decisive  mode,  to  insure  the  baby's  welfare.     Later,  we 
find  that  his  most  habitual  action  is,  in  fact,  making 
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decisions  and,  even  more  important,  imposing  the  consistency 
of  his  judgments  on  his  captive  audiences. 

Frequently,  however,  Allworthy's  judgments  can  be 
defined  not  merely  as  consistent  but  as  rigidly  unalter- 
able— and  dead  wrong.     In  lecturing  Jenny,  he  appears 
unwilling  to  accept  the  energy  of  passion: 

"How  base  and  mean  must  that  Woman  be,  how  void  of 
that  Dignity  of  Mind,  and  decent  Pride  .   .   .  who 
can  bear  to  level  herself  with  the  lowest  Animal, 
and  to  sacrifice  all  that  is  great  and  noble  in 
her  .   .   ,  to  an  Appetite  which  she  hath  in  common 
with  the  vilest  Branch  of  the  Creation."     (p.  52) 

Moreover,  Allworthy's  judgments  are  most  often  based  on 

exclusive  dualisms;  he  tells  Jenny,  for  example,  that  she 

must  choose  the  "innocent  and  virtuous"  instead  of  the 

"debauched  and  vicious"   (p.  53).     Notably,  Allworthy  effects 

this  directive  in  his  own  life  through  exclusion:  "Scandal," 

the  narrator  tells  us,   "never  found  any  Access  to  his  Table" 

(p.  98).     In  insisting  on  "never"  and  "any,"  Allworthy 

strives  to  shield  himself  from  the  sometimes  unpleasant 

inconsistencies  in  man's  nature  which  would  threaten  his 

self-styled  world  of  order  and  control. 

As  soon  as  we  are  introduced  to  Allworthy,  the  narrator 

suggests,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  will  be  important  in 

the  story  for  more  than  his  archetypical  benevolence — "had 

he  done  nothing  more,  I  should  have  left  himi  to  have 

recorded  his  own  Merit  on  some  fair  Free-Stone  over  the  Door 

of  that  Hospital"  (p.  38).     Here,  once  again,  the  narrator 

evokes  what  he  sees  as  our  worthy  interest  in  the  complex 


energy  of  a  character;  it  is,  presumably,  not  enough  that 
Allworthy  is  properly  "ordered"  as  the  ideal  Good  Man. 
Indeed,  Allworthy  is  a  character  worthy  of  a  treatise  on 
human  nature  because  his  character  does,  albeit  subtly, 
represent  the  inconsistencies  and  conflicts  which  necessar- 
ily combine  to  define  what  is  "hioman.  "    A  hint  that  the 
character  of  Allworthy  might  include  significant,  though 
perhaps  now  repressed,  sexual  energy  is  suggested  by  Squire 
Western:  "'Why  Allworthy  loves  a  Wench  himself  ...  I 
remember  Allworthy  at  College'"   (p.  190).     Though  the 
narrator,  teasingly,  does  not  tell  us  whether  or  not 
Western's  allegations  are  true,  he  himself  suggests  that 
Allworthy  is  fallible  and  vulnerable.     Earlier,  he  has  told 
us  that  Allworthy 's  energy  could  at  times  even  be 
irrational.     Since  his  wife  died,  "he  would  often  talk  a 
little  whimsically  on  this  Head:  For  he  sometimes  said  he 
looked  on  himself  as  still  married"  and  expressed  sentiments 
"for  which  his  Sense  was  arraigned  by  one  Part  of  his 
Neighbours,  his  Religion  by  a  second,  and  his  Sincerity  by  a 
third"  (p.  35).     Moreover,  Allworthy 's  motives  are  not 
always  completely  unselfish.     At  one  point,  the  narrator 
implies  that,  as  host,  he  only  has  time  for  "Men  of  Merit" 
(p.  60)  who  interest  and  amuse  him.     We  learn  that  at 
Allworthy 's  house  "Men  of  Genius  and  Learning  shared  the 
principal  Place  in  his  Favour."    Dull  men,  we  can  assume, 
need  not  apply.     So  that  we  might  not  ourselves  record 


Allworthy's  merit  on  a  "fair  Free-Stone,"  the  narrator 

undercuts  his  own  designation  of  a  character  who  might 

appear  heroically  "all  worthy"  because  of  a  rigid  and, 

indeed  superhuman  goodness.     Rather  he  shows  us,  in  contrast 

to  the  self-righteous  and  coldhearted  Blifil,   "a  Man  of 

Spirit"  who  "had  possessed  much  Fire  in  his  Youth,  and  had 

married  a  beautiful  Woman  for  Love"   (p.  284).     Beneath  his 

propriety,  Allworthy  possesses  a  resolute  energy  which 

continues  to  shape  his  character.     And  it  is  because,  not  in 

spite,  of  his  energy  that  he  is  worthy. 

The  critical  appraisal  of  Allworthy  has  tended  to  focus 

on  the  order — not  the  energy — of  his  character.  Usually 

identified  with  Fielding's  most  important  benefactors, 

Allworthy  is  most  often  seen  as  an  example  of  proper 
13 

virtue.         It  xs  because  of  his  goodness,  however,  that  he 
has  also  often  been  condemned.     Sheldon  Sacks  calls 
Allworthy  one  of  Fielding's  virtuous  but  fallible  paragons 
who  never  really  alters  his  rigid  attitude  toward  making 
ethical  judgments.     Specifically,  Sacks  notes  Allworthy's 
harsh  dismissal  of  Jenny  and  argues  that  there  is  "no  real 
modification  of  the  judgments  initially  generalized  as 
pertinent  to  unchastity  whenever  it  appeared  in  the  world  of 
Tom  Jones"  (p.  155).     John  Preston  and  C.  J.  Rawson,  on  the 
other  hand,  imply  that  Allworthy  might  be  more  likeably 
virtuous  if  Fielding  had  only  allowed  this  character  to  be 
less  rigidly  ordered  and  more  human.     Preston  complains  that 
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Allworthy  is  "never  allowed  to  withhold  judgment  or  to  be 

less  than  his  best"   (p.  128).     Rawson,  in  Henry  Fielding  and 

the  Augustan  Ideal  Under  Stress,  contrasts  the  steadfast 

virtue  of  Allworthy  with  the  impulsive  goodness  of  Tom  and 

finds  that  the  tone  of  the  narrator  describing  Allworthy  is 

awkward,  with  a  "tendency  to  ridicule"  which  is  "either 
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unintended  or  not  entirely  under  control"   (p.  238). 
Moreover,  he  finds  that  Allworthy  stands  alienated  from  the 
work's  playful  h\imor:   "Sophia  [and]  Tom  have  a  vitality 
which  enables  them  to  compete  with  any  mild  humor  at  their 
expense,  and  emerge  unscathed.     Allworthy  sinks  ponderously" 
(p.  239).     In  a  work  filled  with  ostensibly  spirited 
characters — for  example.  Squire  Western,  Molly,  and  Tom — 
Fielding's  "Man  of  Spirit"  has  been  appraised  as  essentially 
devoid  of  spirit  and  motivated  by  superhuman  duty  rather 
than  by  human  energy.     These  critics  have  resolutely 
recorded  Allworthy 's  "ponderous"  Merit  and  have  themselves 
determined  that  he  did — and  was — "nothing  more." 

As  I  see  it,  Allworthy  is  significant  because,  like 
Tom,  Partridge,  and  Jenny,  he  does  display — if  more  subtly — 
the  dichotomies,  conflicts,  and  inconsistencies  of  human 
nature  and  of  a  vital  character  of  fiction.     The  chief 
paradox  to  be  found  in  Allworthy  is  that,  though  he  strives 
to  attain  an  expansive,  broadly  perceptive  view  (note  the 
narrator's  description  of  Allworthy  surveying  "that  lovely 
Prospect,"  the  extent  of  his  domain,  p.  43),  his  vision  is 


too  often  obscured  by  limits  that  he  himself  imposes. 
References  to  seeing — and  not  seeing — are  frequently 
associated  with  Allworthy,  and  most  often  they  are  combined 
with  references  to  feeling.     The  narrator  tells  us  that 
Allworthy  was  not  "hasty  to  see  Things  in  a  disadvantageous 
Light"  but,  when  he  perceives  Bridget's  clear  preference  for 
Tom  over  Blifil,  he  is  so  filled  with  "compassion"  that  he, 
in  fact,  alters  his  own  perception  of  Blifil  and  henceforth 
"saw  every  Appearance  of  Virtue  in  the  Youth  thro'  the 
magnifying  End,  and  viewed  all  his  Faults  with  the  Glass 
inverted,  so  that  they  became  scarce  perceptible"   (p.  140). 
It  is  the  unrecognized  energy  of  Allworthy 's  feeling  which 
clouds  his  vision  and,  ironically,  causes  him  by  way  of 
compensation,  to  control  Tom  more  rigidly.     Through  the 
character  of  Allworthy  and  his  mistaken  judgments,  the 
narrator  shows  us  that,  however  we  might  want  to  interpret 
correctly  the  complexity  of  character  in  life  or  in  art,  our 
efforts  will  always  be  impaired  by  the  energies  of  human 
feeling  and  our  perceptions  will  always  be  inexact, 
fluctuating,  and  unresolved. 

In  the  final  Book  of  the  novel,  we  are  shown  more 
clearly  the  complicated  nature  of  Allworthy 's  feeling  for 
Tom.     Allworthy  tells  Mrs.  Miller  of  his  profound  love  for 
his  adopted  foundling — an  emotion  which,  we  can  now  see, 
must  have  surely  conflicted  with  both  his  pity  for  the 
"unfortunate"  Blifil  and  his  disappointment  over  Tom's 
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transgressions.     As  he  reflects  on  Tom's  years  at 
Somersetshire,  Allworthy  is,  at  first,  defensive  and  even 
apologetic:   "'The  World,  I  know,  censured  me  for  loving  him 
so  much.     I  did  not  withdraw  that  Affection  from  him  without 
thinking  I  had  the  justest  Cause'"   (p.  922).     One  page 
later,  however,  when  Nightingale  describes  Tom's  "'many 
handsome'"  and  unselfish  deeds  and  his  anguish  over  "'the 
Weight  of  [Allworthy ' s ]  Displeasure,'"  Allworthy  ceases  to 
justify  the  propriety  of  his  feelings  and,  spontaneously, 
displays  his  own  anguish:   "'For  .   .   .  all  who  know  me,  can 
witness  that  I  loved  him  as  dearly  as  if  he  had  been  by  own 
Son  ...  He  was  my  darling,  indeed  he  was.'     At  which  Words 
he  ceased,  and  the  Tears  stood  in  his  Eyes"  (p.  9  23). 
Notably,  it  is  from  this  view  of  the  fallible,  vulnerable, 
even  unrestrained  Allworthy  that  the  narrative  propels  us, 
in  rapid  fashion,  to  the  final  picture  of  Tom,  exonerated 
and  joyful.     In  the  character  of  Allworthy  we  see  again  how 
the  necessarily  conflicting  energies  of  human  love,  when 
hidden,  constrained,  and  too  "ordered,"  can  become 
ineffectual  and  even  damaging,  but,  when  spontaneously 
expressed,  can  foster  true  wisdom,  tolerance,  and 
goodness . 

We  have  now  seen  that  Fielding  exhibits,  condones,  and, 
many  times,  rewards  the  conflicting  energies  of  his 
characters,  and,  even  more  important,  expects  and  encourages 
readers  to  see  this  vitality  as  a  major  component  of  life 
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and  art.    Many  critics,  however,  are  so  desirous  of  finding 
order  in  this  expansive  work — and  thus  of  defining, 
containing,  and  even  controlling  it — that  they  have  failed 
to  perceive  in  the  "human  nature"  of  its  characters  the 
inevitable  antithesis  of  order  and  disorder.  Battestin 
concentrates  on  praising  those  characters,  like  Sophia,  who 
perpetuate  an  "allegorical  system"   (The  Providence  of  Wit, 
p.  167);  Crane  believes  that  Tom's  goodness — "good 
character,"  "good  fortune,"  and  "good  luck"   (p.  862) — serves 
to  connect  and  order  the  work  through  its  unity  and 
reliability.     That  those  who  find  order  in  Fielding's 
characters  are  most  often  finding  their  own  definition  of 
order  can  be  seen  in  Samuel  Johnson's  appraisal;  Johnson 
objects  to    Fielding's  artificial  typing  of  individuals  (as 
"characters  of  manners"),  but  he  also  disapproves  of  "low" 
characters,  like  Tom,  whose  mixed  (and  human)  nature 
undermines  a  clear  definition  of  "good"  and  "evil"  action. 
Modern  critics  who  do  not,  ostensibly,  seek  to  define  so 
resolutely  the  order  of  their  reading,  still  describe  the 
characters  of  Tom  Jones  as  more  rigidly  ordered  than 
Fielding  ever  intended.     We  have  seen  that  Preston  and 
Rawson  have  criticized  what  they  see  as  Fielding's  excessive 
ordering  of  Allworthy.     Oddly  enough,  when  Rawson  discusses 
a  "dis-ordered"  Partridge,  he  speaks  of  him  in  negative 
terms  as  a  character  who,  managing  to  escape  Fielding's 
control,  is  not  a  particularly  significant  element  of  the 
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work.     Though  Rawson  seems  to  consider  too-ordered 
characters  (like  Allworthy)  tiresome,  it  would  appear  that 
he  dismisses  those  who  are  not  ordered  as  inconsequential. 
Similarly,  Alter,  who  criticizes  the  order  of  Tom's 
"moralistic  stuffiness"   (p.  114),  sees  the  inconsistent 
Jenny  as  essentially  an  aberration,  who  is  "decidedly 
interesting  though  not  exactly  complex"   (p.  67).  By 
contrast,  I  would  emphasize — not  dismiss — the  complexity  of 
"disordered"  characters  who  are  potentially  out  of  control. 
The  very  power  of  the  novel  issues  from  its  unresolved 
conflicts  of  character,  from  "energy  and  restraint"  (Alter, 
p.  88),   "morally  complex  characters"   (Sacks,  p.  186),  and 
the  "natural  vigor  .   .   .   [which]  outruns  the  control  of 
prudence"   (Price,  p.   289),  all  tentatively  examined  by 
recent  critics  but  not  fully  explored. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  dilemma  of  order  and  energy  in 
Fielding's  characters  essentially  reflects  Fielding's  own 
dilemma  over  determining  how  to  know  and  define  man's  nature 
and  how  to  present  that  knowledge  in  fiction.     In  one  sense, 
he  perceived  the  consistent  order  of  personality.     In  his 
"Essay  on  the  Characters  of  Men,"  Fielding  suggests  that 
children  are  born  with  a  strong  inclination  of  good  or  evil 
which  "almost  obliges  us,  I  think,  to  acknowledge  some 
unacquired,  original  distinction  in  the  nature  or  soul  of 
one  man,  from  that  of  another"   (p.  282).     In  The  Champion  (3 
January  1740),  however,  he  demonstrates  the  problematic 
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quality  of  traits  which  can  be  potentially  good  or  bad, 
depending  on  their  particular  combination  within  the 
individual: 

There  are  certain  qualities,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing the  admiration  the  world  hath  been  pleased  to 
allow  them,  are,  in  themselves,  quite  indifferent 
and  may  enable  a  man  to  be  either  virtuous  or 
vicious,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
exerted;  or,  to  speak  more  philosophically, 
according  to  the  other  qualities  with  which  they 
are  blended  in  the  mind.     (p.  134) 

As  I  noted  earlier  in  this  chapter,  Fielding's  comments  in 

The  Champion  and  The  True  Patriot  demonstrate  the  dilemma  of 

whether  to  define  character  in  terms  of  appearance  or 

action,  or  a  combination  of  the  two.     Do  traits  of  character 

"imprint  sufficient  marks  on  the  countenance"   (The  True 

Patriot,  p.  284)  or  should  we  judge  others  "by  their  words 

and  actions"   (The  Champion,  p.  94)?     In  The  Jacobite's 

Journal,  written  contemporaneously  with  Tom  Jones,  Fielding, 

in  fact,  presents  us  with  a  combination  of  actions  with  no 

guarantee  of  success:   "The  good  Man  will  love  his  friend; 

the  Man  of  Honour  will  adhere  to  Justice;  and  the  Man  of 

Spirit  will  exert  himself  in  support  of  both"   (p.   234,  my 

italics).     Clearly,  Fielding  is  struggling  with  the  reality 

of  complex  human  nature  and  complicated  human  action.  And 

yet,  he  promises  to  present  us  with  the  truth  in  a  work 

which  will  include  no  "infallible  Characters"  and  within 

which  "nothing  will  be  found  which  hath  never  yet  been  seen 

in  human  nature"   (Tom  Jones,  p.  136). 
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In  Tom  Jones ,  Fielding  demonstrates  in  a  variety  of 
ways  that  fallible  characters  cannot  easily  be  known  and 
defined  in  terms  of  order.     In  the  prefatory  chapter  to  Book 
VII,  the  narrator  describes  the  World  as  a  Theatre  peopled 
by  actors  playing  roles  and  perceived  by  spectators  who 
might  appear  to  be  "ordered,"  as  they  inhabit  the  upper 
Gallery,  the  middle  Gallery,  the  Boxes,  and  the  Pit  (p.  326) 
and  can  therefore  be  expected  to  behave  in  corresponding 
fashions.     At  the  same  time,  however,  he  demonstrates  the 
potential  for  conflicting  energies  within  the  individual 
character.     He  notes  both  the  prevalence  of  paradox  in 
character — "it  is  often  the  same  Person  who  represents  the 
Villain  and  the  Heroe"  (p.  327) — and  the  injustice  of 
judging  too  quickly  and  absolutely:   "A  single  bad  Act  no 
more  constitutes  a  Villain  in  Life,  than  a  single  bad  Part 
on  the  Stage"  (p.  328).     Repeatedly  in  the  novel,  we  are  led 
to  examine  the  uncertainty  of  labeling  the  action  of  a 
character  simply  "good"  or  simply  "bad."     In  Book  XIV, 
chapter  iv,  Tom  defines  good  action  in  terms  of  motive:  "'I 
have  been  guilty  with  Women,  I  own  it  .   .   .  but  am  not 
conscious  that  I  ever  injured  any — nor  would  I  ...  be 
knowingly  the  Cause  of  Misery  to  any  human  Being'"   (p.  755). 
But  Allworthy  would  restrain  Tom's  good-intentioned 
forgiveness  of  Blifil:   "'You  can  carry  this  forgiving  Temper 
too  far.     Such  mistaken  Mercy  is  not  only  Weakness,  but 
borders  on  Injustice,  and  is  very  pernicious  to  Society  as 
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it  encourages  Vice'"   (p.  969).     Through  the  voices  of  the 
narrator  and  the  characters  of  his  fiction.  Fielding 
comments  widely  on  the  prevalence  of  order  and  energy  in 
human  character.     In  choosing  for  his  art  characters  "from 
life,"  whose  energy  strains  against  the  bounds  of  their 
perceived  order,  he  addresses  the  paradox  of  ordered  energy 
but  does  not  reconcile  it.     Rather,  he  presents  characters 
who  can  be  "defined"  only  as  they  contain  discrepancies  and 
conflicts  which  essentially  give  life  to  the  parts  they 
play.     Similarly,  he  envisions  and  presents  two  characters 
outside  the  fiction  who  embody  the  paradox  and  yet  the  power 
of  ordered  energy — the  reader  and  the  narrator. 

A  study  of  the  reader  and  the  narrator  as  characters  in 
Tom  Jones  has  two  important  functions.     First,  it  enables  us 
to  see  how  Fielding  addresses  the  issue  of  character  from  an 
aesthetic  as  well  as  moralistic  viewpoint.     His  use  of  order 
and  energy  in  character  is  not  only  "true"  to  the  nature  of 
man,  but  it  also  aids  in  vitalizing  his  fiction.  Second, 
this  approach  helps  us  connect  the  design  of  characters  to 
the  overall  design  of  the  writing,  particularly  through  its 
analysis  of  stances  and  voices.     In  terms  of  the  reader,  we 
might  begin  by  reconsidering  the  divergence  in  critical 
opinion  concerning  the  definition  of  the  reader  and  his  role 
in  the  fiction.     Crane  essentially  defines  the  reader  as  the 
captive  (and  ordered)  audience  of  a  worthy  plot;  he  argues 
that  "the  peculiar  synthesis  of  character  and  thought"  can 
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"move  our  feelings  powerfully  and  pleasurably  in  a  certain 
definite  way"  (p.  848).     Sacks,  as  we  have  seen,  views 
Fielding's  readers  as  students  who  can  learn  (or  be  made)  to 
"enlarge  their  sympathies"  and  lose  "some  of  their  feelings 
of  self -righteousness"   (p.  186).     On  the  other  hand, 
Wolfgang  Iser,  John  Preston,  and  Charles  Knight  see  readers 
as  not  so  much  consumers  as  producers  who  collectively 
fashion  a  variety  of  readings  and  thus  glean  multiple 
interpretations  from  multiple  readings.     Bakhtin  describes 
the  action — and  energy — of  the  reader  more  specifically.  In 
The  Dialogic  Imagination,  he  stresses  the  importance  of  the 
dialogue  between  the  narrative  voice  and  the  reader:  "All 
rhetorical  forms  .   .   .  are  oriented  toward  the  listener  and 
his  answer"  (p.  280).     From  another  view,  Wayne  Booth,  in 
his  second  edition  of  The  Rhetoric  of  Fiction,  defines  a 
complicated  layering  of  energy  within  each  reader.  Within 
the  single  frame  of  "reader,"  Booth  (p.  429-431)  sees  the 
multiplicity  of  no  fewer  than  four  postulated  readers: 
1.  the  public  myth  (a  general  term  for  readers  of  a  certain 
era),  2.  the  implied  reader/authorial  audience,   3.  the 
career  reader  (encompassing  a  past  of  many  readings  of 
diverse  works),  and  4.  the  credulous  listener  (the  believer 
of  the  tale).     As  I  see  it.  Booth  and  Bakhtin  suggest 
particularly  important  avenues  along  which  we  can  explore 
how  the  conflicting  energies  of  readers  and  readings  can  be 
contained  within  the  framed  order  of  fiction. 


As  he  presents  us  with  fictional  characters  who  display 

order  in  their  generally  consistent  outward  definition  and 

energy  in  the  sometimes  conflicting  inconsistencies 

contained  within  them,  so  Fielding  has,  in  essence, 

"created"  the  character  of  a  reader  who  is  both  orderly  and 

potentially  disordered.     To  appraise  the  order  that  we  may 

find  in  Fielding's  created  reader,  we  need  to  consider  first 

that  both  critics  of  general  narrative  techniques  and  those 

who  have  studied  Fielding  specifically  have  discussed  an 

author's  penchant — even  his  need — for  envisioning  an  ordered 

and  orderly  reader.     Preston  argues  that  a  text  must  address 

a  reader  generally  and  objectively:   "It  [must  look]  as  if  a 

written  story  must  be  addressed  to  no  one  in  particular,  for 

otherwise  the  reader  will  not  feel  that  it  is  meant  in 

particular  for  him"   (p.  196).     On  the  other  hand,  Rimmon- 

Kenan  explains  how  the  author  can  specifically  shape  the 

"general"  reader  to  hear  his  (the  author's)  particular 

story.     Quoting  Umberto  Eco,  she  argues  that  the  text  first 

selects  (and,  presumably,  the  author  envisions)  an 

appropriate  reader  and  then  " ' just  as  the  text  pre-shapes  a 

certain  competence  to  be  brought  by  the  reader  from  the 

outside,  so  in  the  course  of  reading,  it  develops  in  the 

reader  a  specific  competence  needed  to  come  to  grips  with 
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it"  (p.  118).        Still,  an  author,  practically  speaking,  has 
to  realize  that  his  "ideal"  reader  must  be  derived  from  the 
ranks  of  a  "real"  reading  public.     In  The  Rise  of  the  Novel, 


Ian  Watt  gives  us  a  notably  pluralistic  view  of  eighteenth- 
century  readers.     Along  with  the  "literate"  (classically 
educated)  audience  were  middle  class  readers — well-to-do 
"merchants,  shopkeepers,  and  important  tradesmen"  (p.  41) 
and,  particularly  in  London,  women  (p.  59).     However,  as 
Andrew  Wright  notes  in  Henry  Fielding:  Mask  and  Feast, 
Fielding  is  far  more  selective  about  his  envisioned  readers, 
viewing  them  as,  at  least  potentially,  more  orderly  and 
cohesive:  "Fielding's  interest  as  a  novelist  was  in 
providing  for  a  cultivated  audience  cultivated  delight"  (p. 
175). 

That,  on  one  level,  the  narrator  of  Tom  Jones 
perceives — or  wants  to  perceive — the  order  of  the  reader  is 
readily  apparent.     We  should  note  the  times  when  the  voice 
refers  to  the  reader  as  a  singular  unit.     From  the 
beginning,  he  refers  to  one  (presumably  contained  and 
consistent)  reader.     As  the  keeper  of  a  public  ordinary,  he 
promises  to  give  "the  Reader  particular  Bills  to  every 
Course"  (p.  32)  and  indeed  views  the  reader  with  proprietory 
satisfaction:   "I  have  told  my  Reader,  in  the  preceding 
Chapter,  that  Mr.  Allworthy  inherited  a  large  Fortune"  (p. 
37).     At  the  same  time,  however,  there  are  frequent 
contradictory  indications  that  the  narrator  pictures  (and 
wants  us  to  picture)  the  "Reader"  not  just  as  an  individual 
but  as  a  cohesive,  often  limited,  group.     References  like 
"my  sensible  Reader"  and  "the  learned  reader"   (p.   32)  imply 
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that  the  narrator  is,  at  this  time,  addressing  a  reader  who 
is  the  result  of  a  specific  selection.     What  is  particularly 
important  is  that  those  selected  and  not  selected  must 
comply  with  the  ordering  of  the  narrator.     Following  a 
discourse  on  the  Partridges'  marital  woes,  for  example,  the 
narrator  refuses  to  elaborate  further  because  any  more 
details  would  already  be  "well  known  to  must  Husbands"  and 
"like  the  Secrets  of  Free  Masonry,  should  be  divulged  to 
none  who  are  not  Members  of  that  honourable  Fraternity"  (p. 
85);  presumably,  he  excuses  from  his  audience  all  who  are 
not  married  men.     In  the  most  general  sense,  the  proposed 
"select"  grouping  of  the  reading  audience  can  be  best 
defined  in  the  negative — they  are  not  critics.     In  Book  I 
the  voice  instructs  critics  (whom  he  later  defines  as 
judges,  p.  566)   "to  mind  their  own  Business,  and  not  to 
intermeddle  with  Affairs,  or  Works,  which  no  ways  concern 
them"  (p.  37).     Still,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  if  even 
those  who  are  not  critics  can  make  sound  judgments.     In  Book 
X  the  narrator  prepares  to  enlighten  the  reader  (this  time 
in  the  singular)  on  events  at  Upton  Inn  after  speculating  on 
his  understanding:   "Here,  Reader,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
acquaint  thee  with  some  Matters,  which,  if  thou  dost  know 
already,  thou  art  wiser  than  I  take  thee  to  be"   (p.  5  50). 
Throughout  the  novel,  the  narrator  defines  an  acceptable  and 
cohesive  audience  while  continuing  to  emphasize  that  it  is 
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he,  in  fact,  who  is  awarding  "the  select"  with  this 
privileged  status. 

And  yet,  can  we  accept  the  postulated  reader  or  group 
of  readers  of  Tom  Jones  as  so  easily  unified  and  consistent? 
To  address  readers  at  all  is  to  become  aware  of  their 
discrepancies;  an  audience  (as  Fielding  himself  reminds  us 
in  Book  VII,  chapter  i)  is  necessarily  diverse.     In  "Virtues 
of  Authority  in  Tom  Jones, "  Eric  Rothstein  points  out  that 
Fielding  finds/invents  "two  balky  audiences" — critics  and 
fools/knaves  (p.  99).     We  might  then  divide  the  reading 
audience  of  Tom  Jones  according  to  Rimmon-Kenan ' s 
distinction  of  "extradiegietic"   (reliable)  narratees  and 
"intradiegetic"   (unreliable)  narratees  who  can  be  "the  butt 
of  irony  shared  by  implied  author  and  reader"   (p.  104). 
Similarly,  conflicting  energies  can  be  found  in  individual 
readers.    We  have  seen  how  Booth  has  categorized  the 
different  stances  we  assume  at  each  reading  of  a  fiction. 
Other  critics  have  dealt  more  specifically  with  our  complex, 
simultaneous  responses  to  Tom  Jones  in  particular.  Crane, 
for  example,  details  the  usual  reaction  to  Tom:  We  are 
amused  by  him,  but  we  admire  his  goodness;  we  are  apprehen- 
sive about  his  fate,  but  we  are  fairly  confident  that  he 
will  succeed  (p.  863).     Price  describes  a  dichotomy  in  the 
reader's  self -concept  which  is  fostered  by  the  author: 
"Fielding  is  addressing  his  reader  at  two  levels.     He  is 
speaking  to  the  perceptive  and  good-natured  man,  but  he  is 
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constantly  teasing  him  with  the  possibility  that  he  is  not 
up  to  his  candor"  (p.  296).     Fielding's  own  view  of  the 
simultaneous  duality  and  plurality  of  readers  is 
demonstrated  in  The  Champion  (12  June  1740).     The  implied 
author  insists  that  the  "greatest  difficulty  with  which  a 
miscellaneous  author  must  struggle  is  the  variety  of  his 
readers'  palates.     If  he  be  serious,  one  half  of  his  readers 
cry  he  is  dull,  if  ludicrous,  the  other  half  call  him 
ridiculous,  foolish,  farcical"   (p.  335).     In  Tom  Jones  we 
will  see  that  the  narrative  voice  addresses  the  dichotomy 
and  the  variety  of  both  readers-en-masse  and  individual 
readers.     As  he  presents  in  fiction  "ordered"  characters  who 
contain  conflicting  energies,  so  Fielding  demonstrates  that 
he  accepts  and  even  welcomes  the  complicated  energy  of 
readers  in  the  action  of  his  fiction. 

From  the  beginning,  the  narrator  makes  us  aware  that, 
though,  on  the  one  hand,  he  addresses  his  "audience"  as 
either  a  singular  individual  or  a  unified  group,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  is  well  aware  that  he  is  addressing  a 
plurality  of  readers  with  a  potential  variety  of  readings. 
In  Book  I, chapter  i,  he  assumes  the  role  of  a  Gentleman  who 
"keeps  a  public  Ordinary,  at  which  all  Persons  are  welcome 
for  their  Money"   (p.  31,  my  italics),  and,  significantly, 
repeats  the  metaphor  which,  in  his  entry  in  The  Champion, 
conveyed  the  impossibility  of  envisioning — or  fashioning — 
"the  Reader"  as  an  orderly,  consistent  unit: 
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Men  who  pay  for  what  they  eat,  will  insist  on 
gratifying  their  Palates,  however  nice  and 
whimsical  these  may  prove;  and  if  every  Thing  is 
not  agreeable  to  their  Taste,  will  challenge  a 
Right  to  censure,  to  abuse,  and  to  d — n  their 
Dinner  without  Controul.     (p.  31) 

Throughout  Tom  Jones  the  narrator  demonstrates  that  his 

perceived  picture  of  the  reader  is  an  uncertain  one.     In  the 

prefatory  chapter  to  Book  X,  for  example,  he  admits  that  he 

can  in  no  way  know  his  readers  or  predict  their  readings: 

"Reader,  it  is  impossible  we  should  know  what  Sort  of  Person 

thou  wilt  be:  For  perhaps  thou  may'st  be  as  learned  in  Human 

Nature  as  Shakespear  himself  was,  and  perhaps  thou  may'st  be 

no  wiser  than  some  of  his  Editors"   (p.  523).     We  should  note 

the  simultaneous  use  of  the  present  and  future  tenses;  the 

narrator  implies  he  cannot  define  or  control  the  energy  of  a 

flesh  and  blood  reader  who  is  necessarily  in  flux  in  the 

process  of  reading  and  living.     His  tentative  solution,  at 

times,  is  to  pigeonhole  the  reader  as  "good"  or  "bad" — a 

worthy  critic  or  a  fool.     However,  he  cannot  always  be  so 

positive  in  his  analysis  of  his  readers.     In  describing 

Tom's  kindness  to  the  Miller  family,  the  narrator  can  only 

speculate  on  Reader  response:   "Those  Readers  who  are  of  the 

same  Complexion  with  him  will  perhaps  think  this  short 

Chapter  contains  abundance  of  Matter;  while  others  may 

probably  wish  .   .   .  that  it  had  been  totally  spared  as 

impertinent  to  the  main  Design"   (p.  816,  my  italics).  At 

one  point  in  Book  III,  the  narrator  leaves  "to  the  Reader's 

own  conjecture"  Mr.  Allworthy's  reaction  to  Tom  (p.  146). 
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Similarly,  we  find  that,  concerning  reader  reactions,  the 
narrator  must  also  rely  on  conjecture.     Though  he  may  try  to 
predict  a  reader's  conjecture,  he  cannot  readily  define  or 
contain  the  energy  that  is  inherently  present  in  all 
readings . 

Repeatedly,  the  narrator  demonstrates  that  within  the 
orderly  designation  of  "the  Reader"  are  conflicting — and 
irreconcilable — energies.     In  Book  XVIII  he  pictures  our 
reaction  to  the  meeting  of  Allworthy  and  Mrs.  Miller  before 
they  visit  Tom  in  prison  only  in  terms  of  conjecture — and 
potential : 

Every  Reader,  I  believe,  will  be  able  to  answer 
for  the  worthy  Woman;  but  they  must  have  a  great 
deal  of  Good-Nature,  and  be  well  acquainted  with 
Friendship,  who  can  feel  what  she  felt  on  this 
Occasion.     Few,  I  hope,  are  capable  of  feeling 
what  now  past  in  the  Mind  of  Blif il;  but  those  who 
are,  will  acknowledge,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  raise  any  Objection  to  this  Visit.  (p. 
933) 

Note  that  the  narrator  first  addresses  a  unified  group  of  ' 
readers  who  share  a  common  reading  ("Every  Reader"  who  can 
answer),  then  speaks  to  a  more  select  group  ("they"  who  can 
empathize  with  Mrs.  Miller),  and  finally  chides  the  "few" 
who  can  share  Blifil's  feelings.     It  is  not  clear  whether 
this  last  group  can  both  empathize  with  Blifil  and  answer 
for  Mrs.  Miller,  or  whether,  in  fact,  they  somehow  escape 
the  distinction  of  "every  Reader."     The  equivocal  and 
fluctuating  definition  of  readers  can  be  readily  related  to 
the  narrator's  uncertainty  over  their  interpretations;  he 
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can  only  "believe"  and  "hope"  what  readers  will  say  and  do. 
One  way  that  the  voice  escapes  the  anxiety  of  whether  he  is 
addressing  a  "good"  or  "bad"  reader  is  to  further  divide  his 
readers  into  more  specific  classes,  which  he  addresses  at 
appropriate  times.     When  (in  Book  XIV,  chapter  ii)  Tom 
receives  two  letters  from  Lady  Bellaston,  the  narrator 
explains  that  "to  the  Men  of  Intrigue  I  refer  the 
Determination  whether  the  angry  or  the  tender  Letter  gave 
the  greatest  Uneasiness"   (p.  745,  my  italics).     Earlier,  the 
narrator  has  tried  to  justify  Bridget's  generosity  to  "the 
virtuous  Reader"  who  may  condemn  her  for  "shewing  too  great 
Regard  to  a  base-born  Infant"   (p.  46,  my  italics).  We 
should  note,  however,  that  even  as  the  narrator  is  categor- 
izing us  as  readers  he  is — both  playfully  and  seriously — 
undermining  the  categories.     In  the  first  instance,  we  know 
that  not  only  "Men  of  Intrigue"  but  any  discerning  reader 
can  analyze  the  effect  of  Tom's  letter.     In  the  second,  the 
narrator  warns  us  against  categorizing  ourselves  too 
quickly.     The  ironic  hyperbole  ("too  great  Regard")  both 
demonstrates  and  admonishes  the  self-designated  "virtuous 
Reader"  in  his  prideful  but  selfish  propriety.     Though  the 
narrator  may  appear  to  classify  readers  in  particular  modes, 
he  repeatedly  suggests  that,  in  truth,  fixed  classifications 
are  unreliable  and  even  harmful. 

Throughout  the  narrative  of  Tom  Jones,  we  find 
references  to  both  the  Reader  and  to  readers.     At  times  the 
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narrator  appears  to  address  different  readers  in  order  to 
establish  a  particularly  close  communication;  for  example, 
he  directs  specific  comments  to  young  readers,  female 
readers,  and  "Male  Critics."    At  other  times  he  seems  to  be 
explaining  to  readers — and  to  himself — the  various  modes  of 
reading,  not  easily  defined.     When  the  narrator  uses  his 
classification  of  a  theater  audience  to  demonstrate 
different  readings  of  Black  George's  escape  with  Tom's 
money,  he  describes  the  probable  diversity  among  the 
arbitrarily  grouped  "spectators."     Those  in  the  Pit  (defined 
in  the  editorial  note  as  Judges,  Wits,  and  Censurers)  would 
call  the  action  villainous,  natural,  or  low;  those  in  the 
Boxes  would  either  censure  or  ignore  it — or  defer  comments 
until  they  heard  how  it  had  been  appraised  by  the  critics 
(p.  326).     Indeed,  there  is,  repeatedly,  a  lighthearted 
buoyancy  in  the  narrator's  continual  reminders  of  the 
inconsistency — and,  in  effect,  the  energy — within  supposedly 
unified  (and  simple)  readings.     When  the  narrator  tells  us 
that  Tom,  hearing  that  he  will  sleep  in  a  bed  previously 
occupied  by  Sophia,  has  "a  thousand  fond  and  tender  Thoughts 
which  we  would  dwell  longer  upon,  did  we  not  consider  that 
such  kind  of  Lovers  will  make  a  very  inconsiderable  Part  of 
our  Readers"   (p.  411),  he  is,  in  fact,  teasing  a  consider- 
able Part  of  his  Readers  who  will  imagine  empathetically 
that  Tom's  "thoughts"  are  a  complicated  combination  of 
tenderness  and  passion,  of  love  and  lust.     Hunter  argues 
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that,  in  his  continuous  categorizing  of  readers,  "Fielding 
both  comprehends  and  excludes  every  real  reader";  we  cannot 
determine  consistently  if  he  is  addressing  us  or  others  (p. 
164).     I  would  argue  that,  when  Fielding  speaks  to — and  of — 
readers,  he  is  simultaneously  apprising  the  individual 
Reader  of  three  important  truths:  He  is  arguing  that  too- 
rigid  categories  are,  at  best,   laughable  and,  at  worst, 
dangerous.     He  is  demonstrating  that  interpretations  are 
complex.     Each  reader  may  have  several  conflicting  reactions 
to  a  situation  and  each  reaction  can,  within  itself,  contain 
conflicts.     Finally,  he  is  showing  us  that  it  is,  in  fact, 
his  spontaneity,  his  inconsistency,  in  short,  his  energy, 
which  makes  the  Reader  worthy  of  the  complex  vitality  of 
this  work. 

In  the  last  part  of  my  discussion  of  character  in  Tom 
Jones ,  I  want  to  explore  the  nature  of  Fielding's  narrator. 
In  Chapter  I,  I  outlined  my  basic  view  of  the  narrator  in 
this  novel — that  he  is  a  vital  character,  that  he  does  and 
does  not  speak  for  Fielding,  and  that  he  embodies  a  variety 
of  stances  and  voices.     To  begin  our  study,  we  should 
reconsider  some  of  the  critical  controversies  over  that  kind 
of  narrator  who,  because  he  is  not  specifically  identified, 
appears  ostensibly  to  speak  with  the  voice  of  the  author. 
Certainly,  critics  have  questioned  how  closely  such  a 
narrator  and  the  author  may  be  associated.     In  Language , 
Counter-Memory,  Practice,  Michel  Foucault  argues  thus: 
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It  is  well  known  that  in  a  novel  narrated  in  the 
first  person,  neither  the  first  person  pronoun, 
the  present  indicative  tense,  nor,  for  that 
matter,  its  signs  of  localization  refer  directly 
to  the  writer — rather  they  stand  for  a  "second 
self"  whose  similarity  to  the  author  is  never 
fixed  and  undergoes  considerable  alteration  within 
the  course  of  a  single  book.     (p.  129) 

Referring  back  to  Socrates 's  distinction  (in  Plato's 

Republic )  between  diegesis  and  mimesis ,  Rimmon-Kenan 

suggests  that  the  author  can  control  his  identification  with 

this  kind  of  narrator.     He  can  (in  diegesis )  blatantly 

assume  control  of  the  speech  or  (in  mimesis )  imply  that 

someone  else  is  speaking  (p.  106).     The  extent  of  his 

control  is,  however,  brought  into  question  when  we  consider 

that  the  designations  of  "author"  and  "narrator"  might 

themselves  constitute  pluralities.     Foucault  insists  that 

"all  discourse  that  supports  [the]   'author-function'  is 

characterized  by  [the]  plurality  of  egos"  (p.  130).  Wayne 

Booth,  as  we  have  seen,  finds  a  plurality  in  the  public 

myth,  the  career-author,  the  f lesh-and-blood  author,  the 

implied  author,  and  the  teller  of  the  tale,  and, 

specifically,  terms  the  narrator  in  Tom  Jones  "a  rich  and 
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provocative  chorus"   (p.  217).         If  the  narrator  is — as 
Bartschi  finds  him  in  Joseph  Andrews — multi-voiced  and 
essentially  a  conglomerate  of  voices,  we  need  to  examine 
specifically  how  the  energy  of  these  narrative  voices 
combines  to  form  the  complex  character  of  the  narrator  and 
lends  vitality  to  the  progress  of  the  fiction. 
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To  understand  the  narrator  in  Tom  Jones,  we  might  first 
consider  the  diversity  of  influences  on  the  development  of 
his  character.     Sheridan  Baker  and  J.  Paul  Hunter  find  the 
impetus  of  the  narrator  in  Fielding's  plays.     Baker  believes 
that  Fielding's  "stage  commentators" — seven  in  the  rehearsal 
farces  and  two  "authorial  inductors "--were  forerunners  of 
his  narrators  of  fiction  (p.  111).     Though  Fielding's 
dramatic  commentators  do  not  specifically  tell  a  story,  they 
do  add  valuable  information  for  our  understanding  of  the 
"plotting"  in  his  plays.     Hunter  sees  in  the  commentator 
Luckless  (in  The  Author's  Farce)  an  "intermediary  figure 
between  the  action  and  the  audience"  who  both  "aids  the 
interpretation"  and  "indirectly  extends  the  meaning  and 
himself  becomes  a  part  of  it"   (p.  54).     In  Satire  and  the 
Novel,  Paulson  applies  the  term  "commentator"  to  Fielding's 
early  fiction.     He  describes  the  influence  of  Richardson's 
Pamela  on  the  "objective"  commentator  of  Shame la  (who 
presents,  though  he  does  not  technically  relate,  the  story) 
and  Fielding's  desire  to  convey  "the  impression  of 
neutrality  and  authority,  as  opposed  to  the  disreputable, 
prejudiced,  and  limited  vision  of  a  Pamela"   (p.  105).  In 
one  sense,  it  would  appear  that  Fielding's  habitual  voice  of 
commentary  was  one  which  was  authoritative,  consistent,  and 
clearly  representative  of  his  own  views.     In  another  sense, 
however,  we  find  that  the  voices  of  his  commentators  could 
be  less  predictable  and  more  difficult  to  define.  In 
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Chapter  I,  I  noted  that  Fielding's  journals  presented  a 

diversity  of  "official"  voices.     In  The  Jacobite's  Journal, 

we  find  that  for  sixteen  issues  Fielding  employs  the  voice 

of  the  Jacobite  Trott-plaid  as  commentator  before  he  assumes 

his  own  voice.     Even  in  publications  where  the  commentary 

appears  consistent,  Fielding  often  chooses  to  use  several 

voices,  whose  relationship  to  himself  and  to  each  other  is 

equivocal.     In  The  Covent  Garden  Journal,  for  example, 

Fielding's  identification  with  "A,"  "C,"  "J,"  and  "ZZ"  is 
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questioned  by  Jensen  but  never  fully  resolved.  Fielding's 
use  of  commentary  has  been  seen  as  problematic  and 
complicated. 

How  the  concept  of  multiple  voices  in  commentary  might 
be  applied  to  the  narrative  of  Tom  Jones,  where  the  voice 
both  narrates  and  commentates,  has  been  tentatively  explored 
by  Henry  Knight  Miller.     In  "the  Voices  of  Henry  Fielding: 
Style  in  Tom  Jpnes , "  Miller  demonstrates  the  influence  of 
Fielding's  own  life  on  the  "narrator-character"   (p.  266)  of 
Tom  Jones  and  explains  that  Fielding  clearly  "intended  the 
contemporary  reader  to  identify  the  narrator  of  Tom  Jones 
with  the  Henry  Fielding  who  had  been  a  successful  dramatist, 
a  political  pamphleteer,  a  well-known  wit,  and  (at  the  last) 
an  important  magistrate"   (p.  265).     At  the  same  time,  he 
"bracketed  off  certain  particular  aspects  of  his  total 
character  that  are  to  be  emphasized  and  that  became  'fixed' 
for  all  time"   (p.  266).     It  is  interesting  to  consider  that 
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Miller  is  associating  the  "narrator-character"  both  with 
Fielding  the  man  and  with  his  carefully  constructed  persona. 
We  should  also  note  that,  in  detailing  a  plurality  of 
Fielding  voices,  dramatist,  political  writer,  wit,  and 
magistrate,  Miller  is,  in  fact,  describing  a  narrator  with  a 
vitality  that  appears  incongruous  with  the  picture  of  one 
whose  "particular  aspects"  are  "emphasized"  and  irrevocably 
"'fixed.'"    Perhaps  the  best  way  to  analyze  the  narrator  in 
Tom  Jones  is  to  consider  that  in  this  fiction  Fielding  (the 
teller  and  interpreter  of  his  tale)  has  transformed  himself, 
most  importantly,  into  a  character.     In  one  sense,  he  is 
clearly  defined  and  consistent.     In  another,  he  is  ambiguous 
and  unpredictable.     Most  of  all,  he  represents  Fielding's 
attempt  to  explore  and  convey  the  inherent  order  and  energy 
in  the  voice  of  narrative. 

In  general,  critics  of  Tom  Jones  have  emphasized  the 
order  of  its  narrator.     In  part,  this  may  be  because 
narrative  critics  have  so  often  tended  to  categorize  a 
narrator  as  good  or  bad — as  reliable  or  unreliable.  Though 
Rimmon-Kenan  argues  that  many  texts  "make  it  difficult  to 
decide  whether  the  narrator  is  reliable  or  unreliable,  and 
if  unreliable  to  what  extent"  (p.  103),  Wayne  Booth,  as  we 
have  seen,  defines  sharply  the  categories  of  narrators  when 
he  describes  "observers  and  narrator-agents"  as  "reliable  or 
not  [reliable]"   (p.  160,  my  italics).     Critics  who  seek 
reliable  order  in  a  first-person  narrator  are,  to  my  mind. 


most  often  seeking  reliable  order  in  the  voice  of  the 
author-in-f iction.     Those  who  find  Fielding's  narrator 
consistently  reliable  include  Battestin,  who  claims  that 
Fielding  was  the  first  novelist  to  recognize  the  possibili- 
ties of  an  omniscient  narrator  (the  Dictionary  of  Literary 
Biography,  p.  171),  and  C.  J.  Rawson,  who,  in  Henry  Fielding 
and  the  Augustan  Ideal  Under  Stress,  argues  for  Fielding's 
control  over  what  he  calls  a  "semi-authorial  narrator"  and 
the  narrator's  control  over  the  work:   "Fielding  (who 
seldom  narrates  through  any  other  voice)  invests  that 
narrator  .   .   .  with  powers  of  control  which  are  analogous 
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with  his  idea  of  Nature's  own  ordering  functions"   (p.  60). 
Sheridan  Baker  pictures  Fielding's  narrator  as  not  only 
orderly  but  exemplary  as  well.     He  argues  that  in  Tom  Jones 
Fielding  "has  become  his  most  worthy  character,  amiable, 
wise,  benevolent,  literate,  balanced  between  extremes"  (p. 
129).     Baker,  in  fact,  describes  an  "ideal"  Fielding,  who, 
we  can  be  sure,  is  always  consistent  and  reliable.     I  would 
argue,  instead,  that  in  Tom  Jones  Fielding  is  speaking 
through  an  intricately  designed  and  decidedly  human 
character,  whose  ostensibly  precise,  orderly,  and  reliable 
commentary  must  always  be,  at  the  same  time,  inexact, 
disorderly,  and  unreliable. 

That  Fielding  attempts  to  create,  in  one  sense,  an 
orderly  and  consistent  narrator  would  seem  to  be  apparent  in 
the  first  chapter  of  Tom  Jones  when  the  author,  in  effect. 
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dons  the  mask  of  the  keeper  of  a  "public  ordinary"  to  offer 
us  his  "Bill  of  Fare"   (p.  31).     We  soon  learn  that  the 
narrator  not  only  claims  sole  jurisdiction  over  his  "new 
Province  of  Writing"   (p.  77)  he  also  promises  to  present  us 
with  an  accurate  history.     He  begins  the  first  chapter  of 
the  fiction  itself  with  verisimilitude:   "In  that  Part  of  the 
western  Division  of  this  Kingdom,  which  is  commonly  called 
Somersetshire,  there  lately  lived  (and  perhaps  lives  still) 
a  Gentleman  whose  Name  was  Allworthy"   (p.  34).     Though  we 
have  no  proper  name  for  this  host-ordinary,  he  appears, 
through  frequent  and  authoritative  use  of  the  first  person 
pronoun,  sure  of  his  identity  as  a  worthy  narrator  and 
commentator.     He  appears  to  address  with  aplomb  the  dual 
tasks  of  rendering  the  fiction  and  commenting  on  both  it  and 
more  general  issues  of  philosophy  and  writing.  Fielding, 
then,  does  in  part  speak  through  the  voice  of  a  character 
who  is  confident,  objective,  and  reliable.     At  the  same 
time,  however,  he  gives  us  a  narrator/character  who  is  also 
emotional,  tentative,  and  potentially  out  of  control.  In 
Book  III  he  can  hardly  contain  his  excitement  as  he 
ingenuously  prepares  to  introduce  Sophia  as  "a  Lady  with 
whom  we  ourselves  are  greatly  in  Love"  (p.  149).     At  the  end 
of  the  novel,  he  appears  most  concerned  with  gaining  our 
approval  and  apologizing  for  his  weaknesses:   "If  I  have  been 
an  entertaining  Companion  to  thee  ...  it  is  what  I  have 
desired.     If  in  any  Thing  I  have  offended,  it  was  really 


without  any  Intention"   (p.  914).     Just  as  Fielding,  in 
addressing  our  need  for  orderly  characters  and  his  for 
orderly  readers,  demonstrates  that  perfect  order  is  humanly 
impossible,  so  does  he  give  us  a  narrator  on  whom  we  can 
"rely"  only  if  we  accept  that  he  is  fallible,  complicated, 
and  always,  to  some  extent,  disorderly. 

Evidence  that  Fielding's  narrator,  in  truth,  embodies 
important  inconsistencies  and  discontinuities  has  been  set 
forth  by  a  number  of  critics.     Some  of  these  critics,  are, 
in  fact,  describing  the  inconsistencies  in  Fielding-as- 
writer.     Hunter  relates  the  pluralities  in  Fielding's  own 
nature  to  his  role  as  an  eighteenth-century  writer:   "It  was 
an  age  of  masquerades,  and  it  is  no  wonder  Fielding  presents 
so  many  faces  to  us"  (p.  4).     In  like  manner,  E.  P.  Nassar 
defines  the  different  roles  of  the  narrator  in  Tom  Jones  in 
terms  of  Fielding ;  "Fielding  as  a  narrator  presents  himself 
both  as  the  learned  Augustan  gentleman  and  as  the  lower 
class  innkeeper,  sometimes  as  sober  lecturer  and  sometimes 
as  clown  or  buffoon"   (p.  77).     In  To  the.  Palace  of  Wisdom, 
Martin  Price  posits  that  "the  Fielding  who  appears  in  the 
novels  is,  like  Swift  and  Pope,  a  shifting  series  of 
personae;  he  is  engaged  in  a  constant  dance  of  ironic 
positions"  (p.  295).     Other  critics,  more  important  for  our 
purposes,  concentrate  on  the  energy  of  the  narrator  as  a 
designed  character.     In  her  analysis  of  Joseph  Andrews , 
Helen  Bartschi  claims  that  the  character  of  the  narrator 


speaks  through  the  voices  of  a  Reporter,  a  "Modern,"  a 
Critic,  and  a  Manager  (p.  26).     Similarly,  in  "The  Voices  of 
Henry  Fielding:  Style  in  Tom  Jones , "  Miller  refers  to  the 
narrator's  "prosopopeia" — the  practice  of  speaking  with,  or 
"counterfeiting,"  different  modes  of  speech,  for  example, 
the  epic,  poetic,  moral,  and  ironic  (p.  268).  Miller 
believes  that  we  are  aware  of  a  narrator  who  "can  put  on 
many  guises,  mimic  many  voices  to  give  us  the  peculiar 
'feel'  of  a  situation"  (p.  268).     These  explorations  of  the 
guises  of  the  narrator  are  worthy  but  incomplete.  Nassar 
essentially  defines  the  narrator  as  dichotomous — high  and 
low.     Price  concentrates  more  on  the  irony  (also  a 
"doubling")  than  on  the  complexity  of  this  voice.  And 
Miller,  as  we  have  seen,  emphasizes  the  supremacy  of  the 
voice  of  decorum  (p.  268).     Like  Bartschi,  I  will  concen- 
trate on  the  plurality  of  narrative  voices,  but  I  will  show 
that,  rather  than  ultimately  uncreating  the  fiction 
(Bartschi,  p.  71),  this  composite  voice  creates  a  more 
powerful  fiction  by  paradoxically  representing,  on  the  one 
hand,  order  and  unity;  on  the  other,  energy  and  diversity. 

From  the  beginning,  the  narrative  voice  refers  to 
different  guises.     He  first  rejects  the  role  of  "a  Gentleman 
who  gives  a  private  or  eleemosynary  Treat"  to  become  a 
keeper  of  a  public  Ordinary  (p.   31).     He  later  promises  that 
he  is  an  historian  and,  still  later,  claims  to  be  "the 
Founder  of  a  new  Province  of  Writing"   (p.   77).  The 
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equivocal  nature  of  the  narrator  is  heightened  because,  from 
the  beginning,  he  is  both  singular  and  plural.     Just  as  he 
addresses  both  "the  Reader"  and  "readers,"  he  often 
juxtaposes  references  to  himself  as  "I"  and  "we."     In  the 
first  chapter,  he  explains  that  "the  Provision  .   .   .  which 
we  have  here  made  is  no  other  than  HUMAN  NATURE.     Nor  do  I 
fear  that  m^  sensible  Reader  .   .   .  will  ...  be  offended 
(p.  32,  my  italics).     The  shifting  of  personal  pronouns 
prepares  us,  early  on,  for  a  variety  of  subsequent  shifts  in 
the  narrator's  voice.     Just  as  we  readily  accept  the 
shifting  between  "I"  and  "we"  and  the  paradoxical  nature  of 
a  narrator  who  is  both  "I"  and  "we,"  so  do  we  accept  a 
narrator  who  is  constantly  in  flux  in  and  out  of  the 
narrative — one  who  both  tells  us  his  story  and  tells  us  that 
he  is  telling  it.     After  relating  Tom's  battle  with  Blifil 
(Book  V,  chapter  XII),  the  narrator  steps  out  of  the  fiction 
to  muse  philosophically  over  the  advisability  of  singular 
contests  instead  of  international  wars  before  resuming  his 
role  of  writer:   "But  such  Reformations  are  rather  to  be 
wished  than  hoped  for;  I  shall  content  myself,  therefore, 
with  this  short  Hint,  and  return  to  my  Narrative"   (p.  266). 
Notably,  this  narrator  in  flux  also  shifts  back  and  forth 
from  connecting  with  and  temporarily  absorbing  the 
characters  of  others  through  the  mode  of  indirect  speech. 
When  he  explains  Allworthy's  opinion  of  Thwackum  and 
Square — "he  thought  indeed  that  the  different  Exuberancies 


of  these  Gentlemen  would  correct  their  different 
Imperfections"   (p.  136) —the  narrator  is  enacting  a  double 
role.     He  is  being  a  commentator  and  he  is,  by  expressing 
Allworthy's  private  thoughts,  temporarily  being  Allworthy. 
Sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  determine  how  closely  the 
"voice"  of  the  character  reflects  the  narrator — and  vice 
versa.     Does  the  advice  to  Sophia — "'you  are  not  in  the 
Wrong,  unless  when  you  meddle  with  Matters  beyond  your 
Knowledge'"   (p.  321) — reflect  the  voice  of  Aunt  Western,  of 
the  narrator,  or  (from  different  viewpoints)  both?  Most 
often,  our  "conclusions"  are  deferred  as  we  strive  to  keep 
up  with  the  perpetual  movement  of  the  narrator.     In  Book  I 
the  narrator  rationalizes  as  Captain  Blifil  himself  might 
that  he  was  "one  of  those  wise  Men,  who  regard  Beauty  in  the 
other  Sex  as  a  very  worthless  and  superficial  Qualification" 
(my  italics)  but  then  "speaks  more  truly"  in  a  voice  that  is 
strictly  his  (no  longer  ventriloquizing  for  Blifil 's 
excuses)  to  inform  us  that  the  Captain  really  wanted  "an 
ugly  Woman"  with  "Conveniences"  (p.  67).     Before  we  can 
assimilate  the  contradiction,  the  narrator  is  redirecting 
our  attention  to  the  progress  of  the  narrative. 

In  the  prefatory  chapter  to    Book  XIII,  the  narrator 
advises  us  of  the  energy  that  is  required  for  writing.  He 
invokes  the  Muses  to  bestow  on  him  Genius,  Humanity, 
Learning,  and  Experience.     What  he  specifically  does  to 
convey  his  story,  however,  is  to  shift  continuously,  within 


the  frame  of  his  character,  from  tones  of  loftiness  and 
reason  (presumably  awarded  to  him  by  the  Muse)  to  tones  of 
playfulness  and  even  foolishness.     In  Book  IX  he  moves 
abruptly  from  an  earnest  prefatory  discourse  on  the  duties 
of  the  Historian,  who  must  "be  universal  .   .   .  with  all 
Ranks  and  Degrees  of  Men"  and  have  "a  good  Heart,  and  be 
capable  of  feeling"  (p.  494),  to  a  flowery,  epical 
description  of  the  dawn  on  Mazard-Hill  when  "Aurora  now 
first  opened  her  Casement,  anglice"  and  "the  Day  began  to 
break"  (p.  495).     On  the  other  hand  the  heroic  writer 
frequently  shifts  back  to  the  Realist:   "At  last  the  Ocean, 
that  hospitable  Friend  to  the  Wretched,  opened  her  capacious 
Arms  to  receive  [Tom].   ...  To  express  myself  less 
figuratively,  he  determined  to  go  to  Sea"   (p.   331).     In  Book 
XIII,  chapter  ii,  the  voice  begins  informatively,  telling  us 
that  Tom  is  now  in  London;  then  it  turns  simultaneously 
heroic  and  ironic  in  describing  Tom's  "being  arrived  at 
those  terrestrial  Elysian  Fields  [the  mansions]"   (p.  689); 
and  finally  it  assumes  a  playful,  whimsical  tone  in 
comparing  the  Irish  Peer's  porter  to  "Cerberus  the  Porter  of 
Hell"  (p.  690).     It  is  interesting  to  note  that  shifts  in 
the  stances  of  the  narrator  can  take  place  within  a  single 
sentence.     In  Book  V  the  narrator  describes  "the  Season  of 
RUTTING"  or  "that  Gentle  Dalliance,  which  in  the  well-wooded 
Forest  of  Hampshire  passes  between  Lovers  of  the  Ferine 
Kind"   (p.   259).     Throughout  the  ensuing  lengthy  passage,  we 
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can  find  factual  commentary,  naturalism,  and  Romance  as  well 
as  a  worldly  cynicism  and  a  cavalier  attitude  toward  Tom's 
dalliance  with  Molly.     What  is  important  here  is  not  only 
that  the  guises  of  the  narrator  are  in  flux  but  that,  within 
the  frame  of  this  paragraph,  they  are  combined — and  not 
reconciled.     Throughout  the  novel,  we  find  that  we  must 
accept  the  narrator  as  a  plurality  of  voices,  whose  tone, 
like  the  action  he  describes,  defies  exact  and  unequivocal 
judgment . 

As  I  have  mentioned,  Helen  Bartschi  views  the  plurality 
of  voices  within  the  narrator  of  Joseph  Andrews  in  terms  of 
characters  within  a  character;  she  sees  the  narrator  as,  at 
times,  a  Reporter,  a  "Modern,"  a  Critic,  and  a  Manager. 
Along  the  same  lines,  we  could  readily  categorize  the 
narrator  of  Tom  Jones  as  himself  a  conglomerate  of 
characters;  he  claims  to  be  a  Historian  (of  real-life 
events)  but  he  is  also  a  Story-teller,  Philosopher  and 
Interpreter  (of  narration  in  general  and  of  his  own  writing 
in  particular).     I  believe,  however,  that  it  is  more 
beneficial  for  our  purposes  to  examine  this  narrator  in 
teirms  of  the  combined  traits  of  his  nature.     At  times,  the 
narrator  is  knowledgeable;  he  says  he  relates  Tom's  foibles 
for  the  benefit  of  his  more  youthful  audience:   "In  recording 
some  Instances  of  these,  we  shall,  if  rightly  understood, 
afford  a  very  useful  Lesson  to  those  well-disposed  Youths, 
who  shall  hereafter  be  our  Readers"   (p.  141).     On  the  other 
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hand,  he  can  be  naive;  he  "questions"  the  frequent  visits  of 
Captain  Blifil  and  the  motives  of  all  devious  men:   "Is  it 
that  some  Natures  delight  in  Evil,  as  others  are  thought  to 
delight  in  Virtue?    Or  is  there  a  Pleasure  in  being 
accessary  to  a  Theft  .   .   .   ?"   (p.  64).     Sometimes  the 
narrator  is  prudish;  he  righteously  condemns  Square  in 
Molly's  closet — "with  Shame  I  write  it,  and  with  Sorrow  it 
will  be  read"   (p.  229).     Elsewhere  he  is  cynical;  he  admits 
that  if  Tom  has  no  "Design  upon  [Sophia's]  Person"  we  can 
surely  "condemn  him  of  Stupidity"  (p.  166).     He  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  by  turns  a  Romancer  and  a  Realist.     He  can  be,  as 
I  will  discuss  more  fully  in  the  next  chapter,  both 
pompously  moralistic  and  mercifully  humane.    We  are  never 
quite  sure  which  voice  of  the  narrator  we  will  hear.     Yet  we 
soon  see  that  Fielding's  narrator,  like  his  other 
characters,  will  include  "nothing  .   .   .  which  hath  never  yet 
been  seen  in  human  Nature"   (p.  136).     And  the  order  of  this 
commentating  character  both  contains  and  is  shaped  by  the 
conflicting  energies  of  its  inherently  inconsistent  HUMAN 
NATURE. 

Some  critics  have  attempted  to  "reconcile"  the  voice  of 
the  narrator  of  Tom  Jones  in  terms  of  duality.    We  have  seen 
that  Nassar  views  this  character  "sometimes  as  sober 
lecturer  and  sometimes  as  clown  or  buffoon"   (p.  77).  In 
"Narrative  Technique  in  Tom  Jones , "  James  Vopat  shows  a 
duality  in  terms  of  progression  when  he  notes  the  narrator's 
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metamorphosis  from  "energetic  host-entertainer"  to  "our 

fellow  traveler"   (p.  154).     More  often  the  complexity  of  the 

narrator  is  reduced  to  unity.     Miller,  we  have  seen, 

describes  in  "The  Voices  of  Henry  Fielding:  Style  in  Tom 

Jones"  the  priority  of  the  "voice  of  decorum"   (p.  268).  In 

Satire  and  the  Novel,  Paulson  insists  that  the  dilemma  of 

multiple  voices  was  reconciled  before  Fielding  began  writing 

fiction.     He  believes  that  the  "multiple  commentators  of 

Fielding's  satiric  farces"  led  to  the  narrator  of  his 

fiction  but  that  "their  apparently  different  points  of  view 

.  .   .  resolved  into  a  single  one  that  unambiguously 

explained  the  action  they  observed"   (p.  125).     In  "'The 

Grease  of  God':  The  Form  of  Eighteenth-Century  English 

Fiction,"  Melvyn  New  argues  that  the  (presumably  unitary) 

intrusive  narrator  in  Tom  Jones  "contains  the  core  of 

20 

meaning  in  Fielding's  fiction"  (p.  241).        Yet  there  still 
remain  unanswered  questions  concerning  the  complicated 
nature  of  Fielding's  narrator,  and  I  believe  we  can  best 
address  these  issues  by  accepting  the  narrator  in  his  innate 
diversity.     Is  he  Henry  Fielding?    As  I  see  it,  he  cannot  be 
simply  Booth's  public  myth,  career  author,  or  implied 
author.     Neither  can  he  be  only  Foucault's  plurality  of 
authorial  egos  (p.  130).     He  is  clearly  creator  and  teller- 
of-the-tale;  he  is  author  and  narrator.     At  the  same  time, 
this  "Gentleman,"  who  assumes  first  the  role  of  public 
ordinary,  is  more  than  Fielding's  "most  worthy  character" 
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(Baker,  p.  129),  habitually  conveying  consistent  and 
unambiguous  pronouncements.     Rather,  the  narrator  is  a 
character  (ostensibly  a  genial  host)  who  sometimes  appears 
to  step  out  of  character  but,  in  reality,  is  showing  us  the 
fundamental  inconsistencies  of  his  character.     In  one  sense, 
he  is  an  actor  who  appears  to  play  different  parts;  he 
portrays,  at  different  times,  the  "characters"  who  make  up 
his  own  nature.     He  becomes,  then,  by  turns,  a  narrator  who 
is  knowledgeable,  naive,  prudent,  and  cynical.     At  the  same 
time,  he  plays  these  parts — and  displays  these  traits — 
because  he  must;  they  are  all,  in  truth,  part  of  him.  The 
narrator  himself  embodies  the  order  and  energy  of  human 
character,  and,  as  he  shows  us  throughout  the  novel,  to 
accept  HUMAN  NATURE  we  must  first  accept  him. 

We  began  our  study  of  character  by  considering  how  the 
paradox  of  order  and  energy  is  manifest,  generally,  in 
religious,  social,  and  aesthetic  views  of  character  and, 
particularly,  in  the  definition  and  development  of  the 
characters  in  Tom  Jones .     When  Fielding's  narrator  offers  us 
a  repast  of  HUMAN  NATURE,  he,  in  fact,  promises  to  present 
us  with  human  complexity — with,  as  he  puts  it,  a  "prodigious 
Variety"  which  will  hardly  allow  an  Author  "to  exhaust  so 
extensive  a  Subject"   (p.   32).     That  he  understands  the 
depth — as  well  as  the  breadth — of  his  proposal  to  enlighten 
us  on  such  a  complicated  subject  is  evident  when,   in  the 
prefatory  chapter  to  Book  VIII,  he  relates  his  doctrine  of 


the  Conservation  of  Character  to  the  marvelous,  the 
possible,  and  the  probable.     In  contrast  to  "those 
Historians  who  relate  publick  Transactions,"  he  claims  that 
"we  who  deal  in  Private  Character,  who  search  into  the  most 
retired  Recesses,  and  draw  forth  Examples  of  Virtue  and 
Vice,  from  Holes  and  Corners  of  the  World,  are  in  a  more 
dangerous  Situation"   (p.  402).     As  I  have  shown.  Fielding 
addressed  this  dilemma  in  his  picture  of  the  paradox  of  man 
(good,  evil,  and  in  between)  and  of  the  fictional  construct 
of  character  ("functional,"  "real,"  and,  simultaneously, 
both).     Regrettably,  readers,  in  attempting  to  unravel  the 
necessary  dilemma,  have  too  often  added  to  it — by  unduly 
emphasizing  the  arbitrary  order  of  typed  characters,  a 
singular  reader,  and  a  narrator-in-monotone. 

Throughout  Tom  Jones ,  Fielding  shows  us  that  the 
paradox  of  order  and  energy  in  character  is  both 
inevitable — and  vital.     He  rewards  Tom's  ebullient  "spirit," 
condemns  Blifil's  stagnant  passivity,  and  demonstrates  that 
Allworthy  must  be  spontaneously  loving  as  well  as 
scrupulously  proper.     He  "creates" — and  recognizes — a  Reader 
who  is,  at  the  same  time,  predictable  (Price's  "perceptive 
and  good-natured  man,"  p.  296)  and  uncontrollable — he  admits 
that  "it  is  impossible  we  should  know  what  Sort  of  Person 
though  [the  Reader]  wilt  be"   (Tom  Jones,  p.  523).  Thus 
Fielding  chooses  to  picture  the  reader  as  representing  HUMAN 
NATURE  and  inhabiting,  if  only  for  a  short  time,  this 
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Province  of  Writing.     The  reader  is  singular  and  plural;  he 
is  simple  and  complex.     He  is  capable  of  "orderly" 
perceptions  and  judgments  but  only  because  he  can 
understand,  from  the  strength  of  his  discrepancies  and 
inconsistencies,  the  life  energy  the  writing  represents  and 
can  display  this  energy  in  the  reading  and  the  recreating  of 
the  work.     Finally,  Fielding  presents  us  with  a  narrator  who 
promises  to  conduct  and  enlighten  us,  in  orderly  fashion, 
through  the  progression  of  the  novel  but  who  also  insists 
that  we  accept  him  as  disordered  (as  he  assumes  varying 
stances  and  voices).     Indeed  this  narrator  manages  to 
control  because  he  is  willing  to  relinquish  control;  he 
accepts  and  portrays  the  conflicting  energies  which  both 
threaten  and  define  the  frames  of  the  characters,  the 
readers,  and  himself.     In  the  prefatory  chapter  to  Book 
VIII,  the  narrator  would  appear  to  construct  boundaries  for 
his  characters;  he  says  their  actions  "should  be  very  likely 
for  the  very  Actors  and  Characters  themselves  to  have 
performed"   (p.  405).     And  yet,  he  insists  that  "it  is  by  no 
means  necessary  that  [the  author's]  Characters,  or  his 
Incidents  should  be  trite,  common,  or  vulgar"   (p.  407).  It 
is  Fielding,  of  course,  who  has  fashioned  all  the  characters 
(including  the  reader  and  the  narrator)  and  who  explored  in 
Tom  Jones  the  complexity  of  character  in  life  and  art. 
Within  the  outward  frame  of  all  human  beings.  Fielding 
perceived  an  energy  that  could  never  be  designated  as 


"trite,  common,  or  vulgar" — which,  because  it  was  an 
integral  part  of  HUMAN  NATURE,  was  always  potential — 
possible  and  probable.     It  was  with  this  vital  energy  that 
he  strove  to  endow  his  characters. 


Notes 


In  Henry  Fielding's  Tom  Jones  and  the  Romance 
Tradition,  Henry  Knight  Miller  argues  that  the  paradox  of 
good  and  evil  in  man  was  an  integral  part  of  romance  and 
comedy:  "The  major  thrust  of  romance,  as  of  comedy,  lay  in 
the  complex  incongruities  generated  by  that  human  creature 
who  was  at  once  animal  and  something  higher"   (p.  90).  I 
would  emphasize  the  tension  of  this  conflict — that  the 
incongruities  themselves  provided  both  "thrust"  and  shaping 
to  these  two  forms  of  writing. 

2 

Watt  defines  the  developing  novel  as  characterized  by 
the  "rising  tide  of  individualism"  (p.  92).     Note  that  he 
relates  the  concern  with  the  individual  to  the  Puritan 
concept  of  "possessing  one's  soul  intact  from  a  sinful 
world"  (p.  21) — a  view  corroborated  by  Damrosch  (p.  4). 

3 

Note  the  paradox  in  Alter 's  "perspicuous"  ( surface ) 
characters  and  his  description  of  their  internal  energy. 

4 

Vopat  is  ambiguous  in  that  he  criticizes  "unrestrained 
energy"  but  praises  "vitality"  which  he  thus  implies  must  be 
restrained.     I  will  argue  that  it  is  the  unrestrained 
energy — the  life  force — of  Tom's  vitality  that  creates  his 
"good  nature"  and  hence  the  "good"  that  he  does. 

^Irwin,  Hunter,  Sean  Shesgreen,  Wilbur  Cross,  and 
others  speculate  that  some  of  Fielding's  characters  (e.g. 
Square,  Thwackum,  and  Allworthy)  had  real-life  counterparts. 
Thus,  to  Fielding's  contemporary  readers,  the  paradox  of 
"real/artificial  characters  would  have  been  even  more 
dramatic — and  potent. 

^Shlomith  Rimmon-Kenan  notes  that  it  was  later — under 
the  influence  of  the  Swiss  philosopher  Lavater  and  his 
theory  of  physiognomy — that  there  seemed  to  be  a  "scientific 
basis"  for  character. 


In  Fiction  and  the  Shape  of  Belief,  p.   155,   I  will 
discuss  Sacks'  comments  more  fully  in  the  section  on 
Allworthy. 
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Cf .  the  etymology  of  magnanimous  in  The  Oxford  English 
Dictionary  (Vol.  VI,  p.   28) — from  the  Latin  magnus  (great) 
and  animus  (spirit);  magnanimous  acts  must  proceed  from  a 
great  spirit  (or  energy). 

^The  romance,  too,  defined  its  hero  in  terms  of  his 
core  of  virtue.     Cf.  Henry  Knight  Miller,  who,  in  Henry 
Fielding  and  the  Romance  Tradition,  argues  that  Fielding 
tries  to  define  Tom's  "true  essence"   (p.  59). 

■^^To  substantiate  his  claim  of  "stuffiness,"  Alter 
refers  to  Tom's  speech  to  Sophia  (Book  XVIII,  chapter  xii): 
"•Easy,  Sophia ,  call  not  such  an  exulting  happiness  as  mine 
by  so  cold  a  name'"   (p.  974).     Ironically,  the  "cold  name" 
is  Passion. 

■^■'"Note  that  the  character  of  Parson  Adams  is  less 
constricted — and  more  expansive — because  he  is  a  learner  as 
well  as  a  teacher.     Though  he  cannot  refrain  from  making  his 
own  comments  on  Wilson's  story  (Book  III,  chapters  ii-iv), 
he  does  listen  and  later,  after  reflection,  declares  "that 
this  was  the  Manner  in  which  People  had  lived  in  the  Golden 
Age"  (p.  229).     Partridge's  appearance,  by  comparison,  in 
the  Man  of  the  Hill  episode  is  strictly  comical — his  grasp 
of  learning  and  religion  only  motivates  him  to  fall  "into  a 
profound  Repose,   just  as  the  Stranger  had  finished  his 
Story"  (p.  486). 

12 

To  dismiss  a  disturbingly  inconsistent  character  as 
merely  functional  would  appear  contradictory  to  Fielding's 
reliance  on  the  Conservation  of  Character  (p.  405):   "I  will 
venture  to  say,  that  for  a  Man  to  act  in  direct  Contradic- 
tion to  the  Dictates  of  his  Nature  is,  if  not  impossible,  as 
improbable  and  miraculous  as  any  Thing  which  can  well  be 
conceived."     I  would  argue  that  Fielding  does  see  the  frames 
of  individual  characters,  even  as  he  is  allowing  and 
displaying  their  energy. 

■^■^Battestin  (in  the  Dictionary  of  Literary  Biography, 
p.  186)  pictures  Allworthy  as  a  combination  of  Fielding's 
patrons  George  Lyttelton  and  Ralph  Allen.     Wilbur  Cross  (The 
History  of  Henry  Fielding  Vol.  II,  p.  162)  also  points  to 
the  Duke  of  Bedford's  influence  on  Allworthy  but  he 
emphasizes  the  comparison  with  Allen. 

14 

Rawson's  example  of  an  "awkward"  [presumably 
"stuffy?]  passage  describing  Allworthy  is  in  Book  I  chapter 
iv  (p.  43):   "It  was  now  the  Middle  of  May,  and  the  Morning 
was  remarkably  serene,  when  Mr.  Allworthy  walked  forth  on 
the  Terrace.   ..."     The  passage  goes  on  to  define  Allworthy 
as  "a  human  Being  replete  with  Benevolence,  meditating  in 
what  manner  he  might  render  himself  most  acceptable  to  his 
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Creator,  by  doing  most  good  to  his  Creatures."    Note  that 
other  too-ordered  characters  have  been  seen  as  stuffy. 
Maugham  calls  Blifil  "not  alive"   (p.  39)  and  Alter  argues 
that  Tom  speaks  in  a  stilted  fashion  (p.  144). 

■^^Allworthy  is  also  significant  as  he  represents 
authority,  a  topic  I  will  explore  in  detail  in  the  next 
chapter. 

■^^Rimmon-Kenan  quotes  Umberto  Eco  from  The  Role  of  the 
Reader;     Explorations  in  the  Semiotics  of  Texts,  1979. 

1  7 

Note  the  clear  distinction  that  Booth  makes  between 
the  implied  author  and  the  narrator  in  fiction:  "'Narrator' 
is  usually  taken  to  mean  the  'I'  of  a  work,  but  the  'I'  is 
seldom  if  ever  identical  with  the  implied  image  of  the 
artist"   (p.  73). 

18 

In  his  editorial  commentary  (p.  142),  Jensen 
speculates  that  "A"  (Axylus)  and  "C"  are  Fielding  and  "J" 
may  be,  but  that  "ZZ"  is  probably  not  Fielding  because  of 
the  "word  usage." 
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Though  Rawson  sees  Fielding's  beliefs  as  under 
stress,  he  finds  order  and  control  in  Tom  Jones;  see  my 
discussion  in  the  first  chapter. 

20 

New  believes,  specifically,  that  the  "intrusive 
narrator,"  and  not  Providence,  contains  the  core  of  the 
fiction's  meaning.     Providence  and  the  reliability  of  the 
narrator  in  relationship  to  it  are  topics  which  I  will 
explore  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  3 
AUTHORITY 


Thus  far  I  have  posited  the  significance  of  "ordered 
energy"  as  it  is  evident,  generally,  in  the  design  of  Tom 
Jones  and,  particularly,  in  the  design  of  its  characters. 
In  the  preceding  chapter,  I  concluded  my  discussion  of 
character  by  examining  the  paradox  of  order  and  energy  in 
two  particular  characters,  the  reader  and  the  narrator.  In 
one  sense,  both  can  be  seen  and  addressed  as  unified, 
consistent,  and  manageable;  in  another,  they  are  both 
discontinuous,  unpredictable,  and  never  fully  controlled. 
Fielding  speaks  through  the  voice  of  a  narrator  who  is 
naive,  facetious,  and  sometimes  devious  even,  as  he  is  wise, 
grave,  and  magnanimous.     And  yet,  he  assxames  authority  in 
creating  his  realm  of  writing  and  in  presenting  human 
nature,  and  we,  as  readers,  allow,  encourage,  and  even 
welcome  his  audacity.     It  is  not  difficult,  surely,  to 
connect  author  with  authority;  both  terms  derive  from  the 
Latin  auctor,  which  can  designate  an  author,  writer, 
and  historian  as  well  as  a  reporter,  originator,  and 
founder.     Within  this  range  of  meanings,  however,  lie 
important  discrepancies.     A  reporter  or  historian  can 
inherit  authority  if  he  relates  facts  from  a  reputable 


source,  while  an  originator  or  founder  (as  Fielding  claims 
to  be)  must  earn  authority  in  the  process  of  proving  his  own 
worth.    Moreover,  the  precursor  of  the  noun  auctor  is  the 
verb  auctorare ,  which  means  to  bind.     The  act  of  binding  is 
itself  plurisignif icant;  it  can  constrict,  secure,  or 
connect.     The  author  who  would  assume  authority  must  do  more 
than  bind  (contain  and  order)  his  work;  he  must  bind  his 
readers — constricting  them,  for  a  time,  to  the  world  of  his 
work.     Yet,  even  as  he  tries,  as  an  authority,  to  achieve 
order  in  his  writings  and  their  readings,  he  must  realize 
that,  as  a  human  being,  his  hold  on  both  is  finite  and 
insecure.     In  Tom  Jones,  Fielding-as-author  not  only 
attempts  to  wield  authority;  he  explores  and  questions  its 
possibilities.     In  creating  the  voice  of  the  narrator,  he 
demonstrates  an  authority  which  is  at  once  proud  and  himble, 
for  it  derives  its  singular  and  awesome  power  only  from 
within  the  connecting  (and  affiliating)  interplay  between 
the  energies  of  the  author  and  the  reader. 

Authority  is,  both  within  and  outside  the  realm  of 
fiction-writing,  a  complicated  concept.     Richard  Sennett  (in 
Authority,  1980)  begins  by  arguing  that  it  is  a  form  of 
human  connection,  but  one  between  persons  of  unequal 
status."^     Solitude,  he  explains,   "is  an  emotion  of 
absence."    But  "authority  is  a  bond  between  people  who  are 
unequal  .   .   .  fraternity  is  a  bond  built  between  people  who 
are  similar  .   .   .  and  ritual  is  a  bond  between  people  who 


are  unified,  whether  as  equals  or  not"  (p.  10,  my  italics). 
Certainly,  Fielding  does  not  relegate  us  to  solitude;  the 
narrator  is  our  constant  companion.     But  does  he  maintain, 
according  to  Bennett's  definition,  unmitigated  authority? 
The  narrator  boasts  that  he  is  the  founder  of  his  new 
Province  of  Writing  (though,  as  I  have  argued,  a  founder 
must  prove  that  he  and  his  creation  are  worthy);  still,  he 
frequently  addresses  worthy  readers  whom  he  seems  to  value 
for  their  similarity — not  their  submission — to  him.  Surely, 
he  and  they  are,  through  the  progression  of  the  novel, 
establishing  (building)  a  "fraternity."     Even  more 
important,  readers  of  Tom  Jones  are  participating  in  a 
"ritual";  with  the  author  (speaking  through  the  narrator)  we 
are,  at  each  reading,  united  in  the  re-creating  of  the 
story.     As  I  see  it,  the  narration  of  Tom  Jones  encompasses 
authority,  fraternity,  and  ritual  in  the  process  of  binding. 
We  connect  with  the  narrator  because  he  is  both  "in  charge" 
and,  humanly  and  fallibly,  not  in  charge;  he  is  one  of  us. 
As  we  affiliate  (closely  connect,  genially  associate)  with 
his  inconsistency  and  uncertainty,  we  combine  our  respective 
energies  in  the  ritual  of  a  journey  which  must  be  enacted  on 
pages  and  in  language  "scarce  sufficient  to  tell  the  story" 
(Tom  Jones,  p.  913). 

Before  examining  and  describing  the  actual  functioning 
of  authority  in  Tom  Jones,  I  will  begin  by  considering  how 
Fielding's  position  as  an  eighteenth-century  thinker  and 
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writer  particularly  influenced  his  definition  of  authority. 

Ostensibly,  authority  implies  order;  and,  as  we  have  seen, 

the  Augustans,  on  the  one  hand,  sought  and,  to  a  degree, 

2 

perpetuated  a  social  and  religious  order.      At  the  same 
time,  however.  Fielding  lived  in  a  world  where  traditional 
order — and  authority — were,  more  and  more,  being  challenged; 
Michael  McKeon  refers  to  a  "crisis  of  status  inconsistency" 
(p.  173)  in  the  previously  accepted  class  structure,  and 
Marjorie  Nicolson  stresses  the  impact  of  the  religio- 
scientific  anxiety  and  uncertainty  by  means  of  which  the 
"circle  of  perfection,"  God's  plan  for  the  world,  was  first 
threatened  and  eventually  broken  (p.  123).     The  difficulty 
of  defining  authority  in  the  realm  of  religion  is  especially 
significant  because  it  can  be  seen  as  both  inherent  in 
Christianity  and  notably  augmented  in  the  eighteenth 
century.     Nicolson  pictures  man  as  "since  the  Fall"  at  a 
loss  to  characterize  his  own  power  and  authority — "at  one 
time  seeming  all  fire  and  spirit,  at  another  a  dull  clod, 
earth  bound  and  heavy,  sometimes  airy,  sometimes  volatile  as 
water"  (p.  14).     In  Fielding's  time,  the  equivocal 
definition  of  man's  nature  both  derived  from  and  was 
expressed  by  controversies  over  the  limits  of  man's  good  and 
evil  and  of  his  subjection  (determinism)  and  free  will. 
Damrosch  tells  us  that  "determinism  is  part  of  the 
paradoxical  system  of  Christianity  that  asserts  at  the  same 
time  the  presence  of  personal  responsibility"   (p.  255).  The 


impetus  and  result  of  "personal  responsibility"  were, 
however,  debatable;  Shaftesbury  envisioned  for  man  a 
magnanimous  authority  to  do  good,  but  Mandeville  saw  that 
the  source  of  man's  control  was  selfishness  and  its  end  was 
expedient,  not  humane.     By  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
"order"  of  man's  authority  was  hardly  orderly;  it  was 
inconsistent,  tentative,  and  increasingly  hard  to  define. 

The  difficulty  of  characterizing  the  nature  and  extent 
of  man's  authority  was,  in  an  eighteenth-century  England 
with  predominantly  Christian  origins,  complicated  by  the 
increasingly  equivocal  view  of  God' s  authority.     In  To  the 
Palace  of  Wisdom,  Martin  Price  notes  the  influence  of 
Pascal,  who,  he  says,  saw  God  as  authoritative  but  hidden,  a 
deus  absconditus.     Specifically,  Price  quotes  Pascal  (from 
Pensees ) ;   "'It  is  incomprehensible  that  God  should  exist, 
and  it  is  incomprehensible  that  he  should  not  exist'"  (p. 
22).     A  God  who  is  hidden  and  "incomprehensible"  surely 
represents  a  significant  aspect  of  Sennett's  "authority";  he 
is  not  man's  equal.     Indeed,  a  human  relationship  with  this 
kind  of  God  could  be  viewed  as  somewhat  like  "solitude"; 
such  separation  could  easily  foster  "an  emotion  of  absence." 
Aubrey  Williams  argues,  however,  that  eighteenth-century  man 
chose  to  comprehend  this  deus  absconditus  as  proximate  and 
benevolently  in  control  over  a  world  "where  Providence 
interposed  frequently  in  the  individual  human  experience" 
(p.  267).     Damrosch  pictures  the  Augustans  as  increasingly 
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intent  on  perceiving  God  as,  although  divine,  paradoxically 
humane ;  they  wanted  to  believe  that  "the  God  of  justice  and 
predestination"  was  also  "a  God  of  mercy  and  love"   (p.  30). 
Yet  Damrosch  also  points  out  the  difficulty  of  accepting  "a 
God  who  is  simultaneously  there  and  not  there"   (p.  235)  and 
further  argues  that  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  acceptance 
of  God's  authority  was  continuously  beset  by  the  view  that 
religious  belief  was  "losing  its  ability  to  encompass  the 
whole  of  lived  experience"   (p.   302).     Williams  and  Damrosch 
both  emphasize  man's  desire  to  perceive  God  as  both 
authoritative  over  and  connected  (involved  and  empathetic) 
with  man  and  his  world.     If,  however,  as  Damrosch  claims, 
God's  connective  authority  is  questionable — as  "not  man"  he 
must  stand  separated  from  "the  whole  of  lived  experience" — 
then  it  must  be  perceived  as  limited.     In  the  secular  world, 
God's  authority  may  perhaps  even  be  irrelevant.  Eighteenth- 
century  man  could  readily  question  the  extent  and  effect  of 
all  authority — human  and  divine.     Most  notably,  for  our 
purposes,  a  significant  solution  to  this  uncertainty  was  to 
connect  (affiliate)  with  fellow  human  beings  in  a  collection 
of  energies  which  could,  significantly,  constitute  its  own 
authority. 

For  eighteenth-century  authors,  however,  the  concept  of 
authority  was  especially  complicated.  Regardless  of  the 
limitations  they  might,  sceptically,  place  on  the  authority 
of  man  and  God,  they  could  clearly  demonstrate  the  evidence 
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of  one  creation;  they  created  their  own  works.     In  this 

sense,  they  were  "Godlike,"  and,  on  one  level,  their 

creations  often  displayed  a  dedicated  penchant  for  mirroring 

and  explaining  God's  authority  as  well  as  relating  it  to 

their  own.     Though  Melvyn  New  largely  argues  that  the 

workings  of  Providence  in  the  literature  of  this  period  are 

not  nearly  as  indicative  of  religious  commitment  as  Aubrey 

Williams  would  have  it,  he  still  acknowledges  that 

one  would  be  hard  pressed  to  find  a  serious 
fiction  writer  between  1600  and  1800  who  does  not 
claim  that  his  fiction  mirrors  a  providential 
world,  in  which  God's  hand  is  actively  present  for 
the  protection  and  reward  of  virtue,  the  thwarting 
and  punishment  of  vice.     (p.  235) 

Damrosch  notes  that  the  Puritan  writers  (precursors,  he 

says,  of  novelists  like  Fielding)  dared  to  re-create  and,  to 

an  extent,  revise  "God's  plot"  and  devoted  "arduous  effort 

to  understanding  the  problem  of  freedom  in  a  universe 

controlled  by  an  all-knowing  and  all-disposing  God"   (p.  10). 

In  Milton's  terms  (Paradise  Lost,  1.  26),  they  tried  to 

"justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men."    Jerry  Beasley  believes 

that  "whether  truly  pious  or  not"  most  fiction  writers  of 

the  1740 's  "at  least  pretended  to  be  serious  moralists"  (p. 

17).     Beasley  explains  that  "a  substantial  majority  of  the 

works  of  fiction  published  in  the  1740 's"  were  concerned 

with  presenting  an  example  of  the  Christian  hero  (p.  18)  and 

resolutely  contained  "authoritative  statements  about 

observed  life"   (p.  42).     Certainly,  eighteenth-century 

novels  often  embodied  the  order  of  traditional  religious 
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didacticism.     In  one  sense,  their  authors  seemed  to  defend 
their  authority  by  scrupulously  emulating  the  example  of 
God-as-authority  and,  in  their  moral  pronouncements, 
essentially  standing  in  his  stead.     Price,  however,  points 
out  that,  in  reality,  man's  "creative"  authority  encompassed 
not  only  dutiful  imitation  but  "arrogant  constructions" 
which  could  also  be  viewed  as  "in  defiance  of  Nature"  and 
God  (p.  154). 

Even  as  they  ass\imed  authority,  however,  eighteenth- 
century  writers  could  hardly  avoid  questioning  it.  Though 
Damrosch,  as  we  have  seen,  believes  that  Puritan  writers  and 
their  heirs  tried  to  explain  the  workings  of  an  "all- 
knowing"  and  "all-disposing"  God,  their  task  of  justifying 
God's  authority  was  "arduous"  and,  as  Damrosch  later  argues, 
complicated  by  the  even  more  arduous  task  of  defending  their 
own  "fictionalizing  [of]  such  a  universe"   (p.  10).  New 
pictures  the  eighteenth  century  as  a  time  when  writers 
witnessed  the  shift  from  religious  to  secular  authority  and 
tried  "to  hold  together  [these]  two  conflicting  versions  of 
life  in  their  transition"   (p.   243)  even  as  they  strove  to 
fashion  a  new  order.     Margaret  Anne  Doody's  study  in  The 
Daring  Muse;  Augustan  Poetry  Reconsidered  suggests  another 
reason  for  writers  of  this  age  to  question  their  own 
"daring":   "It  was  the  Augustan  Age  that  discovered 
'originality'  as  a  modern  literary  (or  artistic)  concept" 
(p.  82).     Earlier,  of  course,  W.  Jackson  Bate  (in  The.  Burden 


of  the  Past  and  the  English  Poet)  had  described  the  anxiety 
displayed  among  writers  of  the  1730 's  and  1740 's  as  they 
enacted  a  "Jacob-like  wrestle"  with  "the  classical  angel" 
and  attempted  to  secure  the  blessing  of  this  ideal  even  as 
they  paid  homage  to  a  new  deity.  Originality  (p.  36). 
Writers  who  attempted  to  imitate — and  supplant — previous 
authority  could  only  with  difficulty  attempt  to  wield  Wayne 
Booth's  view  of  narrative  authority — "the  author  pronounces 
judgment  and  we  accept  his  judgment  without  question"  (p. 
4). 

How  did  eighteenth-century  writers  reconcile  the 
paradox  of  having — and  not  having — authority?    Price  implies 
that,  in  one  sense,  writing  in  this  age  depended  on 
authority;  he  believes  that  "no  age  has  made  more  striking 
use  of  a  fictitious  narrator  or  speaker  whose  peculiar  slant 
of  vision  is  critical  to  an  understanding  of  the  whole  work" 
(p.  15).     On  the  other  hand,  Iser  stresses  the  importance  of 
the  reader;  he  argues  that  eighteenth-century  novelists  were 
"deeply  conscious"  of  "interplay  with  the  reader"   (p.  31). 
These  two  views  can  be  interestingly  combined,  I  believe,  by 
envisioning  how  one  who  speaks  authoritatively  with 
"critical"  understanding  can  be,  at  the  same  time,  "deeply 
conscious"  of  the  need  for  affiliating  with  his  listener. 
Damrosch,  in  a  sense,  describes  Milton's  God  in  this 
manner;  he  is  "emotionally"  as  well  as  "rationally" 
loquacious  and  particularly  concerned  with  "justifying 


himself  to  men"  (p.  81).     Certainly,  the  figure  of  Christ 

represents  an  authority  that  is  affiliated;  in  the  Christian 

view,  he  established  a  most  significant  connection  with  men 

through  incarnation.     Damrosch  goes  on  to  stress,  however, 

that  in  Paradise  Lost  God  constantly  uses  "theological  [not 

secular]  language"   (my  italics),  and,  of  course,  Christ  was 

"man"  in  only  the  most  special  and  theoretical  of  senses. 

Eighteenth-century  writers  could,  from  the  Christian 

tradition,  construe  an  ideal  for  an  affiliative  authority, 

one  based  (in  Bennett's  terms)  on  fraternity  and  eventually 

fostering  the  even  more  potent  process  of  ritual.  Still, 

these  authors  knew  that  this  kind  of  authority  could  be  real 

only  in  the  secular  realm;  it  would  have  to  be  realized  not 

through  imitation  of  the  divine  but  through  their  own 
3 

inventiveness.       This  is  the  authority  that  Fielding 

attempted  and  achieved  in  Tom  Jones. 

Evidence  that  Fielding  both  confronted  and  wrestled 

with  the  concept  of  authority  can  be  found  throughout  his 

writings.     In  The  Champion  (1  March,  1740),  he  despairs  over 

the  unlikelihood  of  ever  achieving  recognition — and 

authority — through  writing.     He  complains  to  his  readers 

about  the  authority  of  critics: 

It  is  certain  that  a  man  nowhere  meets  with  such 
opposition  as  in  an  attempt  to  acquire  reputation 
by  writing,  which  the  world  always  withholds  from 
him  as  long  as  it  is  able,  and  seldom  allows  him 
till  he  is  past  the  enjoyment  of  it.     (p.  223) 


And  yet,  from  the  beginning,  Fielding's  writings  were 
authoritatively  didactic.     Irwin  notes  the  attacks  on  the 
morals  and  manners  of  society  in  the  plays  (p.  29),  and 
Paulson,  in  his  introduction  to  Henry  Fielding;  The  Critical 
Heritage,  quotes  Fielding's  insistence  in  the  Prologue  to 
The  Modern  Husband  that  comedy  "'was  not  for  low  farce 
designed/But  to  divert,  instruct,  and  mend  mankind'"   (p.  1). 
Specifically,  Fielding  was  often  quite  authoritative  on 
political  and  social  issues.     He  concludes  The  Jacobite's 
Journal  by  admonishing  all  his  readers,  even  Jacobites,  to 
"become  faithful  and  good  Subjects,  from  a  perfect  Assurance 
that  these  powers  [the  Pelham  government]  will  most 
certainly  continue  to  be,  in  Defiance  of  all  which  the 
Courts  of  Rome  or  Hell  can  devise  against  them"   (p.  426). 
Moreover,  Battestin  tells  us  that  Fielding  stood  steadfast 
in  his  convictions  concerning  social  reform;  as  a  justice  he 
"applied  all  his  formidable  energy  and  power  of  mind  toward 
reforming  this  despised  office"   (the  Dictionary  of  Literary 
Biography,  p.  188).     Indeed,  Fielding's  use  of  authority  has 
been  seen  as  excessive;  in  Satire  and  the  Novel,  Paulson 
points  out  that  "in  all  his  work,  satiric  and  nonsatiric. 
Fielding  is  reluctant  to  leave  the  reader  or  viewer  to  see 
the  connotations"   (p.  93).     Paulson  believes  that  Fielding 
had  a  great  fear  of  being  misunderstood;  thus,  in  our  terms, 
he  habitually  kept  a  tight  grip  on  his  tentative  authority. 


Certainly  Fielding's  claim  to  authority  was  hardly  left 

unchallenged.     In  Henry  Fielding;  The  Critical  Heritage, 

Paulson  notes  that,  though  "Fielding  and  his  friends  thought 

[his  plays]  parodied  and  satirized  debased  entertainments — 

his  critics  saw  them  as  debased"   (p.  1).     Paulson  quotes 

Lady  Dorothy  Bradshaigh  writing  Samuel  Richardson  (16 

December  1749)  that  "'Mr.  Fielding's  private  character  makes 

him  to  appear  disagreeable'"   (p.  214),  a  view  that  may  be 

compared  with  Thackeray ' s- designation  of  Fielding  as  a  rogue 

and  a  sponger  (Blanchard,  p.  4  01).     In  Henry  Fielding  and 

the  Politics  of  Mid-Eighteenth-Century  England,  Brian  McCrea 

points  to  a  problem  with  accepting  Fielding  as  steadfast  and 

consistent  in  his  political  views;  in  The  Champion  (13 

December  1739)  Fielding  appears  to  admit  receiving  money 

from  Walpole,  a  man  whom  he  condemned  in  so  many  other 

places  (p.  80).     In  the  social  realm,  Michael  McKeon  argues 

concerning  Joseph  Andrews ;   "Although  Fielding  surely  strips 

modern  institutions  like  the  law  and  gentry  of  their 

authority,  at  times  the  assault  is  moderated  and  reigning 

fictions  are  allowed  a  certain  instrumental  vitality"  (p. 

402).     Finally,  Fielding's  own  fiction  has  been  seen  as  not 

completely  authoritative  in  impetus  or  achievement.  Ian 

Watt  posits  that  Fielding  was  particularly  anxious  to 

justify  his  comic-epic  form  of  writing  by  insisting  that  it 

4 

was  m  the  classical  tradition  (p.   248).  Believing, 
moreover,  that  Fielding  "did  not  break  with  the  traditions 
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of  Augustan  prose  style  or  outlook,"  Watt  goes  on  to 
conclude:   "Reading  Tom  Jones  we  do  not  imagine  that  we 
are  eavesdropping  on  a  new  exploration  of  reality;  the  prose 
.  .   .  informs  us  that  exploratory  operations  have  long  since 
been  accomplished"   (p.  29).     Thus  Fielding's  authority  can 
be  construed  as  limited  because  he  sometimes  lacked  dignity, 
sometimes  judged  or  acted  inconsistently,  and  both  was  and 
was  not  the  founder  of  a  new  Province  of  Writing.     In  short, 
he  was  resolutely  human,  and  it  was  through  the  power  of  his 
conflicting  energies  that  he  created  the  "authority"  of  his 
novel . 

In  Chapter  2,  I  described  the  narrator  in  Tom  Jones  as 
a  character,  displaying  both  order  and  energy.     Since  the 
main  focus  of  this  chapter  is  to  demonstrate  how  Fielding 
uses  this  narrator-character  to  enact  a  particularly 
significant  kind  of  authority,  I  want  first  to  consider  how 
the  concept  of  authority  is  demonstrated  in  this  novel  by 
other  characters,  who  are  both  like  and  unlike  the  narrator. 
In  many  cases.  Fielding  appears  to  undercut  traditional  and 
expected  authority;  he  presents  doctors  who,  instead  of 
curing  Allworthy  and  Tom,  only  talk  gibberish,  the  lawyer 
Dowling,  who  keeps  Tom  from  his  rightful  inheritance,  and 
the  judge  who  mistakenly  throws  Tom  in  jail.     Even  more 
blatantly  and — unfortunately — authoritative  are  those 
characters  who  wreck  havoc  by  overextending  their  authority 
and  becoming  bullies.     Black  George  tyrannizes  his  family. 
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and,  of  even  more  consequence  in  the  rocky  love  story  of  Tom 
and  Sophia,  so  does  Squire  Western.     In  both  cases,  the 
narrator  attempts  to  analyze  and  explain  the  actions  of 
these  authority  figures.     He  muses  that,  though  Black  George 
was  "in  the  main,  a  peaceable  kind  of  Fellow,"  yet  "did  he 
bear  about  him  some  thing  of  what  the  Antients  called  the 
Irascible"   (p.  186).     Still,  despite  his  inconsistency,  his 
tirade  over  Molly  causes  the  "whole  Family"  to  be  "soon 
reduced  to  a  State  of  perfect  Quiet"   (p.  187).     In  Book  VII, 
chapter  ix.  Squire  Western  wields  his  authority  over  Sophia 
when  he  "treated  her  in  so  violent  and  outragious  a  Manner, 
that  he  frightened  her  into  an  affected  Compliance  with  his 
Will,  which  so  highly  pleased  the  good  Squire,  that  he 
changed  his  Frowns  into  Smiles,  and  his  Menaces  into 
Promises"   (p.  359).     The  narrator  goes  on  to  say  that  Squire 
Western  "loved  his  Daughter  most  tenderly"  but  that  he  and 
parents  like  him  "have  rendered  their  Children  most 
compleatly  miserable"   (p.  360).     Thus  Fielding  demonstrates 
that,  though  there  may  be  in  such  "authority  figures"  inward 
leanings  toward  peacefulness  and  tenderness,  they  cannot 
develop  their  own  worthy  energy  if  they  remain  encased  by 
the  rigid  controls  of  determined  and  determining  order. 

For  an  authority  to  admit  that  he  has  inconsistencies 
and  that  he  cannot  claim  the  orderly,  rigid  strength  which 
comes  from  perfect  consistency  is  to  admit  that  he  is  human, 
and  thus  similar  to  those  he  rules. ^    That  Fielding  wants  us 
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to  consider  the  equivocal  nature  of  authority  is  evident 

when  Tom  and  Partridge  visit  the  gypsies  (Book  XII,  chapter 

xii).     The  narrator  describes  the  appearance  of  the  King 

of  the  Gypsies  as  curiously  authoritative  and  not 

authoritative : 

He  was  very  little  distinguished  in  Dress  from  his 
Subjects,  nor  had  he  any  Regalia  of  Majesty  to 
support  his  Dignity;  and  yet  there  seemed  (as  Mr. 
Jones  said)  to  be  somewhat  in  his  Air  which 
denoted  Authority,  and  inspired  the  Beholders  with 
an  Idea  of  Awe  and  Respect;  tho'  all  this  was 
perhaps  imaginary  in  Jones,  and  the  Truth  may  be, 
that  such  Ideas  are  incident  to  Power,  and  almost 
inseparable  from  it.     (p.  667) 

This  passage  has  several  interesting  implications  for  our 

study  of  authority.     First,  the  gypsy  king  is  dressed  like 

the  other  gypsies.     Second,  he  seems  to  project  an  air  of 

awe  and  respect,  perhaps  despite  his  ostensible  similarity 

or  perhaps  because,  in  resembling  them,  he  more  closely 

connects  (affiliates)  with  them.     Finally,  neither  Tom  nor 

the  subjects  understands  the  true  nature  of  his  authority. 

Does  he  command  respect  by  his  own  authority  or  by  the  idea 

of  it — from  ideas  "incident  to  Power,  and  almost  inseparable 

from  it"?    The  narrator  then  goes  on  to  expound  on  the 

gypsies: 

And  here  we  will  make  a  Concession,  which  would 
not  perhaps  have  been  expected  from  us.  That  no 
limited  Form  of  Government  is  capable  of  rising  to 
the  same  Degree  of  Perfection,  or  of  producing  the 
same  Benefits  to  Society  with  this  .   .   .  under  the 
Dominion  of  a  single  Master.     (p.  671) 

Setting  aside  the  question  of  how  closely  it  expresses 

Fielding's  political  views,  this  incident  is  most  important 
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for  our  purposes  because  it  demonstrates  an  inquiry  into  the 

nature  of  authority.     In  the  character  of  the  gypsy  king. 

Fielding  examines  the  potential  authority  of  a  "single 

Master,"  which  is,  of  course,  the  condition  of  any  writer  of 

g 

a  sole-authored  work. 

Some  characters  in  Tom  Jones  are  particularly  relevant 

to  our  study  of  authority  in  the  narrator  because  they  can 

be  seen  as  guides  or  even  as  positive  exemplars.  In 

Occasional  Form;  Henry  Fielding  and  the  Chains  of 

Circumstance ,  J.  Paul  Hunter  points  out  that 

Fielding's  major  characters,  from  his  early  plays 
to  his  late  novels,  keep  running  into  cautionary 
figures  who  help  to  keep  them  on  the  straight  and 
narrow  because  repulsive  behavior  not  only  stymies 
imitation  but  als(^  tends  to  propel  toward  an 
alternate  course.       (p.  87) 

Some  characters  appear  to  take  on  the  role  of  "cautionary 

figures,"  but  their  guidance  is  limited  and  thus  their 

authority  is  woefully  undermined.     Partridge,  as  we  have 

seen,  is  chauvinistic,  pedantic,  and  superstitious.  Harriet 

Fitzpatrick,  who  is  for  a  time  Sophia's  guide,  has 

superficially  practical — but  not  wise — understanding. 

Facetiously  dubbing  Sophia  "Graveairs,"  she  voices,  in  Book 

XI,  chapter  v,  a  superficial  maxim: 

"You  will  easily  conceive  .    .    .  that  when  a  Woman 
makes  an  imprudent  Match  in  the  Sense  of  the 
World;  that  is,  when  she  is  not  an  arrant 
Prostitute  to  pecuniary  Interest,  she  must 
necessarily  have  some  Inclination  and  Affection 
for  her  Man. "     (p.  590) 
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But  Harriet  lacks  the  depth  and  honesty  to  admit  that  she 
herself  exemplifies  "an  arrant  Prostitute  to  pecuniary 
Interest."     The  Man  on  the  Hill  would  guide  Tom  with  advice, 
but  he  is  a  recluse  and  too  far  removed  from  the  present 
world  to  know  it.     Certainly,  Allworthy  is  the  cautionary 
figure  who  most  closely  approximates  a  positive  exemplar  and 
the  one  who  best  provides  a  model  for  the  narrator's  own 
authority. 

Squire  Allworthy  is  a  character  of  authority — both 
generally  for  the  residents  of  Somersetshire  and 
particularly  for  Tom.     As  I  discussed  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  he  is  a  character  of  order  and  energy;  he  is  a  man 
of  cool  reason  and  warm  emotion.     Designating  Allworthy  as 
one  of  Fielding's  characters  who  "is  represented  as  a 
positive  ethical  norm"   (p.  100),  Sheldon  Sacks  also  calls 
him  a  fallible  paragon  (p.  153),  one  whose  authority  is 

Q 

necessarily  shaped  by  the  inconsistencies  of  his  humanness. 
The  substance  and  value  of  Allworthy 's  authoritative 
pronouncements  are,  indeed,  limited  by  his  human 
fallibility.     He  lectures  Tom  on  prudence  and  religion  and 
Jenny  on  chastity,  but  his  advice  may  be  seen  as  stemming 
from  a  view  of  the  world  as  superficial,  in  its  own  way,  as 
is  Harriet's;  he  does  not  appear  to  take  into  account  the 
persistent  power  of  human  passion.   In  "The  Judgment  of 
Evidence  in  Tom  Jones"   (1983),  Malinda  Snow  finds  Allworthy 
guilty  of  too-rigid  authority;  he  has  "the  fallacy  of  faulty 


generalization"   (p.  43).     A  possible  explanation  for  this 
behavior  is  offered  by  Eric  Rothstein  in  "Virtues  of 
Authority  in  Tom  Jones"   (1987).     Rothstein  points  out  that 
Allworthy  is  both  "gullible"   (p.  105)  and  "detached"  (p. 
103).     The  judgments  of  Snow  and  Rothstein  demonstrate  the 
main  problem  with  Allworthy 's  authority.     In  one  sense, 
Allworthy  is  essentially  detached  (and  alienated)  from  the 
residents  of  Somersetshire  who  look  to  him  for  guidance;  he 
is  a  determinedly  virtuous  paragon  who  is  gullible  because 
he  perceives  life  as  general  and  consistent,  not  as 
particular  and  inconsistent.     And  yet,  as  I  discussed  in 
Chapter  2,  Allworthy  eventually  enacts  a  more  significant 
authority  by  admitting  his  love  for  Tom  and  expressing  his 
human  emotion.     In  the  character  of  Allworthy,  Fielding 
demonstrates  both  a  rigid  authority  which  potentially 
destroys  and  one  that,  as  it  emanates  from  spontaneous  love, 
is  continuously  nurturing. 

I  have  posited  that  Fielding  faced  the  complex  task  of 
achieving  authority  in  his  novel  in  an  age  which  was 
increasingly  questioning  the  inherent  authority  of  man  and 
God  and  hence  the  potential  authority  of  a  creative  writer 
as  well.  Moreover,  his  own  writing  demonstrates  that  he 
explored,  but  never  fully  defined,  the  nature  of  authority. 
As  we  have  seen,  characters  in  Tom  Jones  often  display 
authority,  but  they  never  reconcile  the  difficulties  which 
are  inevitable  whenever  fallible  human  beings  try  to  wield 


authority.     And  yet,  Fielding-as-author  proposed  to  be  an 
authority;  he  assumed  the  tasks  (in  Sennett's  terms)  of 
building  both  a  work  and  a  bond  between  himself  and  his 
readers.     To  both  enact  and  display  his  authority  in  Tom 
Jones  Fielding  created  the  character  of  the  narrator.  In 
one  sense,  the  narrator  seems  to  epitomize  the  definition  of 
consistent  authority.     I  have  shown  that  critics  like 
Hilles,  Crane,  and  even  Booth  have  readily  identified  the 
narrator  with  their  picture  of  a  consistently  authoritative 
Fielding  and  have  praised  him  for  the  almost  superhuman 
feats  he  is  able  to  perform.     At  the  same  time,  we  find 
Nassar  characterizing  the  narrator  as  inconsistent  and  not 
so  easily  awarded  the  status  of  authority:   "Fielding  as 
narrator  presents  himself  both  as  the  learned  Augustan 
gentleman  and  as  the  lower  class  inkeeper,  sometimes  as 
sober  lecturer  and  sometimes  as  clown  or  buffoon"   (p.  77). 
I  believe  that  we  need  not  see  Fielding  as  either  a  paragon 
of  literary  authority  or  a  Protean  artist  who  chooses,  by 
mere  caprice,  to  "present  himself"  in  different  guises. 
Rather,  he  is  an  author  who  fulfills  our  expectations  for 
the  order  of  consistent  authority  while  at  the  same  time  he 
shows  us,  through  the  inconsistent  energies  of  a  narrator 
constantly  in  flux,   just  how  tentative — and  potentially 
unreliable  and  dangerous — that  authority  can  be.  Most 
significantly,  this  inconsistent,  fallible  narrator 


identifies  with  his  inconsistent,  fallible  readers  and 
together  they  make  possible  the  real  authority  of  the  novel. 

Fielding  incorporates  into  his  narrator  the  paradox  of 
authority  and  affiliation — of  an  authority  which,  when 
shaped  by  affiliation,  brings  about  a  power  even  more 
profound.     To  picture  these  two  elements  combined  in  the 
narrative  voice  of  Tom  Jones  we  might  consider  George 
Eliot's  description  in  Middlemarch  (Chapter  15,  p.  170)  of 
Fielding  as  "a  great  historian,"  who,  though  he  had  clearly 
earned  his  place  among  the  great  "colossi"  of  literary 
geniuses,  would  often  bring  his  "arm-chair  to  the  proscenium 
and  chat  with  us  [readers]  in  all  the  lusty  ease  of  his  fine 
English"  about  "the  tempting  range  of  relevancies  called  the 
universe."    Eliot's  view  of  the  voice  of  this  novel  is  quite 
similar  to  that  of  many  modern  critics.     She  identifies  the 
narrator  with  Fielding  and  she  emphasizes  his  authority. 
Moreover,  she  pictures  him  as  only  temporarily  "aff illative" 
and  never  too  far  distant  from  complete — and  even 
detached — control.     And  yet,  with  an  insight  not  always 
found  in  other  readers  of  Tom  Jones,  she  does  recognize  in 
this  "aff illative"  posture  an  essential  element  of  the 
narrative  voice.     In  exploring  the  achievement  of  Fielding's 
narrator,  I  will  first  examine  his  ostensible  authority — as 
it  is  perceived  by  critics,  as  it  can  be  compared  with 
Fielding's  own  pronouncements  on  authority,  and  as  it  is 
displayed  in  Tom  Jones.     I  will  then  consider  that,  even  as 


the  narrator  is  authoritative,  he  at  the  same  time  chooses 

(and  perhaps  feels  compelled)  to  relinquish  his  authority 

and  to  identify,  affiliate  and  connect  with  his  readers. 

Finally,  I  will  demonstrate  how  this  paradox  of  authority 

and  affiliation  in  the  narrative  voice  significantly  affects 

our  reading  of  the  novel. 

In  Chapter  2,  I  argued  that,  while  Fielding  ostensibly 

makes  use  of  his  characters  to  satisfy  our  need  as  readers 

to  find  order  and  predictability,  he,  at  the  same  time, 

demonstrates  that  this  desire  is  both  superficial  and 

unrealistic.     He  shows  us  the  value — and  even  the 

necessity — of  presenting  "lifelike"  characters  who 

incorporate  the  unresolved  inconsistencies  of  human  energy. 

Similarly,  I  believe  that  Fielding  was  well  aware  that 

readers  would,  on  one  level,  be  seeking  a  narrator  of 

orderly,  predictable  authority,  and  thus,  in  one  sense,  he 

gave  us  one.     That  readers  have  readily  accepted  the 

authoritative  stance  of  the  narrator  is  evident  throughout 

the  criticism  of  Tom  Jones.     Indeed,  the  critical  definition 

of  Fielding's  authority  in  this  novel  can  be  expediently 

categorized  according  to  my  divisions  in  Chapter  1  of 

author,  world  view,  and  design.     Frequently,  those  who  have 

readily  awarded  authority  to  the  narrator  of  Tom  Jones  have 

done  so  because  they  have  elevated  Fielding  to  a  status  of 
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inordinate  superiority.  In  To  the  Palace  of  Wisdom,  Price 
quotes  Byron  displaying  an  awed  admiration  for  his  literary 


predecessor:  '"You  see  the  man  of  education,  the  gentleman, 
and  the  scholar,  sporting  with  his  subject — its  master,  not 
its  slave"'   (p.   285).     Moreover,  Fielding  has  been  seen  not 
just  as  an  exemplary  author  but  as  a  quasi-Providential  one. 
In  The  Providence  of  Wit,  Battestin  quotes  Thackeray  on 
Fielding's  guise  as  Providence:   "'Such  a  literary 
providence,  if  we  may  use  such  a  word,  is  not  to  be 
seen  in  any  other  work  of  fiction'"   (p.  285).''"^    We  have 
seen  that  Battestin  details  his  Providential  picture  of 
Fielding  by  describing  an  "omniscient  author"  who  presides 
over  "the  drama  of  life  itself"   (p.  57).     Later,  Battestin 
elaborates  on  his  description  of  the  Providential  model 
which,  he  says.  Fielding  emulates.     It  is,  in  truth,  an 
authority  that  "controls  the  whole  Creation  with  unerring 
wisdom  and  omniscience,  ordering  even  the  bungling  and 
malicious  deeds  of  human  beings  within  the  fabric  of  his 
wise  design"   (p.  159).     A  Providential  author  is  not  only 
supremely  wise  but  also  prescriptive;  we  are  shown  not  only 
the  wise  design,  but  are  instructed  how  to  read  those  events 
in  the  fiction  (or  in  life)  which  do  not  seem  immediately  to 
conform  to  that  design.     It  is  not  only  tempting  but  indeed 
necessary  to  award  such  an  author  unmitigated  authority,  for 
without  him,  the  work  will  reduce  itself  to  meaningless 
accidents  and  random  encounters. 

In  other  instances.  Fielding  has  been  accepted  as  an 
authority  because  of  his  ability  to  influence  and  perpetuate 


a  consistently  ethical  world  view.        Booth  believes  that 
the  narrator  (whom,  as  we  have  seen,  he  associates  with 
Fielding)  "strikes  the  precise  [and,  seemingly,  perfect] 
medium  between  too  much  and  too  little  piety,  benevolence, 
learning  and  worldly  wisdom"   (p.  219).     Battestin  argues,  in 
effect,  that  Fielding-as-Providence  not  only  establishes  his 
own  balanced  and  consistent  world  view;  he  also  awards  this 
concept  to  his  readers.     Specifically,  he  "provides  us  with 
amoral  'norm'  and  'center'"   (p.  143).     Similarly,  in  Henry 
Fielding's  Tom  Jones  and  the  Romance  Tradition,  Henry  Knight 
Miller  argues  that,  through  the  narrator.  Fielding  "provides 
the  wise  and  resonant  moral  center  of  the  narrative"  (p. 
96).     It  is  important  to  note  how  often  these  critics 
present,  in  essence,  a  picture  of  an  authority  in  service  to 
his  subservient  audience.  As  we  have  seen.  Sacks  praises 
Fielding  for  helping  readers  to  enlarge  their  sympathies  and 
to  lose  "some  of  their  feelings  of  self-righteousness"  (p. 
186).     Still,  those  who  describe  Fielding  as  authoritatively 
fashioning  in  his  Province  of  Writing  an  orderly  and 
beneficent  world  view  too  often  imply  that  he,  in  truth, 
separates  himself  from  us  and,  presumably,  alienates  us  from 
it.     In  Henry  Fielding  and  the  Augustan  Ideal  Under  Stress, 
C.  J.  Rawson  notes  Fielding's  persistent  penchant  for 
narrative  distance,  with  a  particular  reference  to  the  Krull 
episode  in  Jonathan  Wild,  and  comments  on  it: 
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Fielding's  well-known  externality,  here  as 
elsewhere,  is  an  aloofness  which  not  only  asserts 
the  author's  moral  and  social  superiority,  but 
suggests  the  poise  of  one  who  is  sufficiently  sure 
of  his  standards  not  to  need  to  involve  himself  in 
the  unduly  intimate  scrutiny  of  a  nasty  situation, 
(p.  119) 

Following  Rawson's  line  of  reasoning,  we  might  decide  that 
an  excessively  authoritarian  Fielding  might  not  need  to 
involve  himself  unduly  with  his  readers,  a  determination 
which  is  antithetical  to  my  view  that  Fielding's  real 
authority  is  founded  on  his  affiliative  association  with  his 
readers . 

Finally,  critics  have  emphasized  the  extent  of 

Fielding's  authority  over  the  aesthetic  design  of  his  work. 

We  have  seen  that  Alter  praises  the  intricacy  of  this 

"architectonic  novel"  and  Hi lies  details  the  complex 

ordering  of  Fielding's  "Palladian  Mansion."     Hilles  explains 

that,  through  the  narrator.  Fielding  controls  the  workings 

of  his  fiction  because,  as  an  author  in  this  mode,  he  must: 

"In  a  comic  epic  in  prose  the  narrator  is  a  creator  who  sits 

above  the  world  he  has  created  and  tells  his  readers  what  to 

look  at  and  how  to  look  at  it"   (p.  108).     From  another 

stance,  Sheldon  Sacks  insists  that  writers  of  novels  need  to 

control  not  just  the  aesthetic  form  but  the  moral  content  of 

their  works.     He  notes  that 

it  is  the  novelist  from  whom  the  greatest  degree 
of  ethical  revelation  is  demanded.     Apart  from  any 
moral  intention  he  has,  he  must,  if  he  is  to  write 
a  good  novel,   judge  characters,  acts  and  thoughts 
as  part  of  his  representation.     (p.  271) 


In  "The  Plot  of  Tom  Jones , "  R.  S.  Crane  demonstrates  how 
closely  aesthetic  and  moral  authority  are  often  associated. 
He  argues  that  the  third-person  stance  of  the  narrator 
establishes  in  the  reader  the  right  frame  of  mind  and 
insures  that  his  feelings  are  in  alignment  with  the  intended 
overall  effect  of  the  work  (p.  868).     It  would  appear  that 
critics  do  more  than  categorize  the  authority  of  Tom  Jones 
in  terms  of  an  exemplary  author  with  an  exemplary  world  view 
and  an  exemplary  design.     In  truth,  they  often  combine  these 
categories  to  perceive  an  authority  so  solid — and  rigid — 
that  it  can  hardly  encompass  the  inconsistently  lifelike 
energy  which  we  would  most  readily  associate  with  a  work  on 
HUMAN  NATURE. 

On  the  other  hand,  critics  have  often  pointed  to 
problems  generated  by  the  authoritarian  stance  in  Tom  Jones . 
We  can  find  a  criticism  of  Fielding's  authoritative  voice  in 
the  writing  of  the  eighteenth-century  Orbilius,  who  points 
to  the  narrator's  reference  to  the  "Authority  of  Authors" 
(Tom  Jones,  p.  924)  and  complains  that  "the  ungraceful 
Chiming  in  the  Words  the  AUTHORITY  of  AUTHORS  is  increased 
by  Mr.  Fielding's  insisting  upon  as  much  AUTHORITY  as  any 
AUTHOR"   (as  quoted  by  Paulson  in  Henry  Fielding;  The 
Critical  Heritage,  p.   208).     Orbilius's  criticism  of 
Fielding,  as  we  have  seen,  was  as  much  personal  as  it  was 
literary,  but  we  can  find  a  similar  critique  of  the  overuse 
of  authority  in  Crane's  "The  Plot  of  Tom  Jones . "  Though 
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Crane  generally  favors  the  ordering  of  this  novel,  he 
admits 

it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  many  chapters  where  he 
[the  narrator]  might  better  have  "rendered"  he 
merely  "states"  and  that  even  in  the  most 
successful  of  the  scenes  in  which  action  and 
dialogue  predominate  he  leaves  far  less  to 
inference  than  we  are  disposed  to  like.     (p.  865) 

As  I  have  discussed,  William  Empson  in  "Tom  Jones"  describes 

the  double  irony  enacted  by  Fielding,  who  manages  to  both 

sympathize  with  and  condemn  Tom  with  such  artful — and, 

indeed,  contrived — skill  that  the  admiring  reader  finds  him 

"intimidating"   (p.   230).     These  views  of  Fielding  as 

audacious,  domineering,  and  even  conniving  can  be  compared 

with  Eric  Rothstein's  judgment  in  "Virtues  of  Authority  in 

Tom  Jones . "     Rothstein  finds  blatantly  obvious  "marks  of 

[authoritative]  intention"  in  "the  narrator's  voice,  the 

didactic  purpose,  the  theme  and  practice  of  prudence,  the 

coherent  design  of  the  novel"   (p.  124).     Moreover,. he  argues 

(p.  100)  that  Fielding's  "paternalism"   (his  "egotistic 

benevolence")  and  "autonomy"   (his  "self-possession  and 

self-suf f icency" )  undermine  "the  narrator's  reliability,  the 

actual  teaching  of  prudence,  and  the  sense  of  mutuality  to 

which  the  novel  pretends"   (p.  124). 

Indeed,  this  "sense  of  mutuality"   (or,  in  my  terms, 

affiliation)  is  subtly  alluded  to  in  many  critical 

descriptions  of  the  authority  in  Tom  Jones.     In  "Fielding's 

Definition  of  Wisdom:  Some  Functions  of  Ambiguity  and  Emblem 

in  Tom  Jones , "  Battestin  notes  that,  because  of  the 


antitheses  and  ambiguities  in  this  novel,  the  reader  must 
come  up  with  his  own  definition  of  its  meaning  (p.  204). 
Following  Battestin's  reasoning,  can  we  not  assume  that  it 
is  at  least  possible  for  a  reader  to  find  in  Tom  Jones 
something  other  than  a  paradigm  of  the  Christian  world  view? 
The  paradox  of  authority  and  affiliation  is  even  more 
blatantly  referred  to  in  Fielding's  own  description  of  his 
writing.     In  The  True  Patriot  (5  November  1745),  he  defends 
the  price  of  his  paper  "for  as  it  will  contain  every  thing 
which  is  worth  knowing,  all  others  will  become  absolutely 
needless"   (p.  10).     And  yet,  for  all  his  boasting,  the 
combination  of  teasing  and  hyperbole  assures  us  that,  at  the 
same  time,  he  wants  us  to  understand  and  accept  the  audacity 
of  a  proud  but  fallible  man.  Near  the  beginning  of  Tom 
Jones,  Fielding's  narrator  both  establishes  himself  in 
authority  and  qualifies  his  stance.     In  Book  II  he  boasts, 
"For  as  I  am,  in  reality,  the  Founder  of  a  new  Province  of 
Writing,  so  I  am  at  liberty  to  make  what  Laws  I  please 
therein"   (p.  77).     Yet,  he  goes  on  to  clarify  his  position 
vis-a-vis  his  readers:   "I  am,  indeed,  set  over  them  for 
their  own  Good  only,  and  was  created  for  their  Use,  and  not 
they  for  mine"  (p.  78).     In  this  passage,  while  the  narrator 
appears  to  pontificate  to  his  readers,  whom  he  calls  his 
"Subjects,"  he  is  again,  in  his  playful  tone,  exaggerating 
his  worth  and,  at  the  same  time,  inviting  readers  to  laugh 
with  him  at  the  proprietary  audacity  of  all  creators.  He 
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not  only  admits  that  his  main  task  is  to  satisfy  his 
subjects  (not  the  usual  priority  of  an  authority),  but  he 
clearly  implies  that  he  depends  on  a  mutual  relationship 
with  them.     If  they  exercise  their  undisputed  right  to 
discard  his  work,  he  will  inhabit  his  Province  of  Writing 
alone. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  critics  have  called  the 
voice  in  Tom  Jones  authoritative;  on  one  level  Fielding 
presents  his  narrator  as  a  ruler  who  predictably  controls 
his  own  work.     In  doing  this,  he  1.  satisfies  our  need  to 
find  orderly  authority  (and,  at  the  same  time,  shows  us  how 
superficial  is  that  need),  2.  examines  the  ways  that 
authority  may  be  enacted,  and  3.  determines  the  effects  of 
authority  on  this  comic  epic-poem  in  prose.     One  way  that 
the  narrator  presents  himself,  at  least  ostensibly,  as  an 
authority  is  to  appear  in  a  position  of  detachment  from  the 
reader.     We  have  seen  that  Rawson  (1972)  refers  to  the 
"aloofness"  of  "Fielding's  well-known  externality"   (p.  119) 
and  that  Crane  believes  the  third-person  stance  throughout 
most  of  the  novel's  fictional  account  insures  the  reader's 
"right"  interpretation  (p.  868).     As  Fielding's  narrator 
claims  to  be  "the  Founder  of  a  new  Province  of  Writing"  and 
calls  us  his  "Subjects",  he  fulfills  Bennett's  definition  of 
authority  (and  the  one  most  traditionally  accepted) — "a  bond 
between  people  who  are  unequal"   (p.  10).     Fielding  knows 
that  the  reader  expects  an  author  who  is  separated  from  him 


and,  indeed,  most  emphatically  not  him.     As  a  fiction 
writer,  he  occupied  the  position  which  Preston  assigns  to 
all  novelists:   "The  very  act  of  writing  seals  off  the  writer 
from  the  audience.     The  reader  cannot  be  anywhere  but  on  the 
far  side  of  the  written  words"   (p.  196).     The  role  of  the 
narrator  (who  claims  to  be  the  author  and,  consequently,  the 
authority)  can  be  viewed  as  separated — and  elevated — both 
because  he  is  an  "historian"  and  because  he  is  the  "founder" 
of  his  writing.     Cross  notes  the  authority  of  the  historian; 
he  says  that  Fielding  meant  to  present  characters  which  were 
"drawn  from  real  men  and  women"  and  many  incidents  which 
"had  come  with  his  own  observations"   (p.  161).     At  the  same 
time,  the  narrator  himself  instructs  us  on  the  necessity  of 
reading  a  work  as  the  "separated"  creator  wishes  us  to  read 
it  and  as  it  was  intended — "every  Book  ought  to  be  read  with 
the  same  Spirit,  and  in  the  same  Manner,  as  it  was  writ"  (p. 
151).     Though,  as  I  will  later  point  out,  the  narrator 
continuously  demonstrates  the  limitations  of  his  authority 
and  of  authority  in  general,  nevertheless  he  invites  us,  in 
one  sense,  to  perceive  him  as  an  ideally  omnipotent 
authority — consistently  in  control.     Because  he  is 
essentially  detached  from  the  readers — a  relationship  that 
Preston  defines  as  "mutual  isolation"   (p.  4) — we  must  depend 
on  him  if  we  would  be  connected — or  attached — to  his 
writing. 
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When  we  view  the  narrator  in  detachment  from  him,  we 
are  at  a  more  propitious  distance  to  determine  the  point  of 
view  from  which  he  views  both  us  and  his  fiction  and  to  know 
that,  in  truth,  this  stance  is  complicated.     I  have  already 
discussed  how  the  narrator  claims  to  be  both  "Historian"  and 
"Founder."     Cross,  as  we  have  seen,  implies  that  there  are 
two  possible  tasks  for  a  historian;  he  can  obtain  facts  from 
outside  sources  (with  which  he  is  not  necessarily  involved) 
and  he  can  present  his  own  personal  observation.  Helen 
Bartschi,  in  effect,  comments  on  this  observation  when  she 
claims  that  in  Joseph  Andrews  the  narrator-as-historian  is 
more  reporter  than  editor:   "He  does  not  publish  a  manuscript 
that  he  has  come  across,  but  he  re-tells  events  that  have 
been  confirmed  by  witnesses"   (p.   20).     In  Tom  Jones,  the 
narrator  begins  by  including  information  that  he,  as  an 
"editing"  historian,  has  received  and  appears  to  accept:  "In 
that  part  of  the  western  Division  of  this  Kingdom,  which  is 
commonly  called  Somersetshire,  there  lately  lived  ...  a 
Gentleman  whose  Name  was  Allworthy"   (p.   34).     It  is  soon 
evident,  however,  that  this  editor  can  assume  even  more 
authority  because  he  is  also  an  involved  reporter  and,  in 
many  cases,  a  reliable  witness.     Not  only  does  he  know, 
generally,  for  example,  that  Mrs.  Wilkins  bore  respect  to 
her  master  (Allworthy)   "under  whom  she  enjoyed  a  most 
excellent  Place"   (p.  41),  he  can  tell  us  specifically  that 
Allworthy  was,  at  that  moment,  captivated  by  little  Tom 
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because  "he  had  now  got  one  of  his  Fingers  into  the  Infant's 
Hand."     Later,  he  reports  even  the  minute  occurrences  at  the 
beginning  of  Tom's  day  at  the  Public-House:   "The  Clock  had 
now  struck  Five,  when  Jones  awakened  from  a  Nap  of  seven 
Hours  ...  he  unlocked  his  Portmanteau,  and  took  out  clean 
Linnen,  and  a  Suit  of  Cloaths"   (p.  413,).     And,  in  another 
instance,  he  meticulously  describes  an  exact  hue:  "Till 
something  of  a  more  beautiful  Red  than  Vermilion  be  found 
out,  I  shall  say  nothing  of  Sophia ' s  Colour  on  this 
Occasion"   (p.  207).     As  an  editor,  this  historian  commands 
material  so  extensive  that  his  pages  are  "scarce  sufficient 
to  tell  the  Story"   (p.  913).     As  a  witnessing  reporter,  he 
assures  us  that  his  domain  of  writing  embodies  depth  as  well 
as  breadth  and  that  we  can  readily  believe  his  authoritative 
pronouncements . 

Though  the  narrator  ostensibly  characterizes  himself  as 
an  historian,  he  demonstrates  that  his  point  of  view  is  even 
more  expansive;  he  knows  not  only  the  subject  of  his 
writing,  but,  even  more  significantly,  life  in  general  and 
HUMAN  NATURE  in  particular.     When,  in  Book  XVI,  chapter  vii, 
he  describes  Blifil  confronting  the  elder  Westerns  and 
Sophia,  he  clarifies  his  reporting:   "Blifil  bowed  and 
stammered  and  looked  like  a  Fool"   (p.  861).     Not  only  does 
the  narrator  report  Blifil 's  actions,  he  takes  this 
opportunity  to  evaluate  his  essence,  which  he  has 
meticulously  substantiated  throughout  the  novel  by  detailing 


the  evils  of  his  character.     Certainly,  this  omniscient 
narrator  repeatedly  informs  us  what  his  characters  are 
thinking  at  a  particular  moment.     While  Honour  is  lamenting 
that  Sophia  may  soon  be  married  to  the  wrong  man,  the 
narrator  makes  sure  that  we  do  not  anticipate  Sophia's 
reaction  incorrectly:   "Sophia  had  been  too  much  wrapped  in 
Contemplation  to  pay  any  great  Attention  to  the  foregoing 
excellent  Discourse  of  her  Maid"  (p.  350).     At  the  same 
time,  he  demonstrates  that  his  knowledge  is  even  more 
extensive  because  his  is  not  merely  reporting;  he  has 
clearly  spent  some  time  analyzing  his  observations.  His 
analysis  of  Blifil  is  typically  thorough:   "Of  Jones  he 
certainly  had  not  even  the  least  Jealousy;  and  I  have  often 
thought  it  wonderful  that  he  had  not"   (p.   295).     Just  as  we 
begin  to  decide  that  surely  the  narrator  must  be  wrong  on 
this  account,  he  tells  us  (in  the  same  paragraph)  that 
Blifil  "fancied  that  he  knew  Jones  to  the  Bottom,  and  had  in 
reality  a  great  Contempt  for  his  Understanding,  for  not 
being  more  attached  to  his  own  Interest"   (p.  295). 
Questions  concerning  the  narrator's  intelligence  or  insight 
are  quickly  supplanted  by  the  certainty  that  Blifil 
decidedly  does  not  know  Tom  and  thus  scorns  him  and  that  the 
narrator,  in  perceiving  Blifil 's  reasons  before  we 
understand  them,  by  comparison,  -is  infinitely  more 
knowledgeable  than  are  we.     Consistently,  we  are  asked  to 
perceive  a  writer  who  knows  not  only  the  classics  but  human 
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society  (from  innkeepers  to  highwaymen)  and  emotion  (with  a 

"correct"  definition  of  love,  p.  234).     As  a  dedicated 

student  of  HUMAN  NATURE,  Fielding  was  well  aware  of  the  very 

human  desire  to  obtain  knowledge  from  an  indisputable 

authority,  and,  on  one  level,  he  presents  us  with  just  such 

an  ideal  narrator,  one  who  appears  to  know  all  that  we  might 

want  to  learn  from  him. 

Not  only  does  the  narrator  assume  that  we  might  want 

the  gift  of  his  expressed  knowledge;  he  frequently  insists 

that,  as  readers,  we  need  it.     Though,  as  we  have  seen,  he 

demonstrates  that  some  guides  (for  example.  Partridge  and 

Harriet)  can  be  woefully  misleading,  he,  nevertheless, 

repeatedly  points  out  that  his  guiding  is  essential  for  a 

correct  reading  of  his  fiction  and,  indeed,  for  a  pleasant 

journey  through  his  Province  of  Writing.     In  Book  II,  before 

revealing  Mrs.  Deborah's  gossip  concerning  Tom's  paternity, 

the  narrator  emphasizes  its  importance: 

Now  as  this  was  a  Discovery  of  great  Consequence, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  trace  it  from  the 
Fountain-head.   ...  We  shall  be  obliged  to  reveal 
all  the  Secrets  of  a  little  Family,  with  which  my 
Reader  is  at  present  entirely  unacquainted;  and  of 
which  the  Oeconomy  was  so  rare  and  extraordinary, 
that  I  fear  it  will  shock  the  utmost  Credulity  of 
many  married  Persons.     (p.  81) 

The  narrator  is  saying  that  he  must  reveal  this  significant 

event  or  we  will  be  woefully  ignorant  not  only  of  the  story 

but  of  the  true  (and  largely  unrevealed)  intricacies  of 

human  nature.     In  Book  V  the  narrator  appears  less  dogmatic 

about  our  need  for  his  instruction:   "Though  this  Incident 
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will  probably  appear  of  little  Consequence  to  many  of  our 
Readers,  yet,  trifling  as  it  was,  it  had  so  violent  an 
Effect  on  poor  Jones,  that  we  thought  it  our  Duty  to  relate 
it"   (p.  225).     Though  the  narrator's  use  of  "probably"  and 
"trifling"  can  be  seen,  on  one  level,  as  qualifying  his 
authority,  and,  indeed,  are  indicative  of  his  use  of 
affiliation,  which  I  will  discuss  later  in  this  chapter, 
still  he  does  subsequently  demonstrate  that  the  "incident" — 
recovering  Sophia's  muff  from  the  flames — is,  in  fact, 
important  in  the  telling  of  the  story  and  important  for  us 
to  know.     At  another  point,  the  narrator  insists  that  the 
reader  is  "greatly  mistaken,  if  he  conceives  that  Thwackum 
appeared  to  Mr.  Allworthy  in  the  same  Light  as  he  doth  to 
him  in  this  History"  and  is  "as  much  deceived,  if  he 
imagines  that  [Allworthy 's  acquaintance  with  Thwackum]  would 
have  informed  him  of  those  Things  which  we,  from  our 
Inspiration,  are  enabled  to  open  and  discover"   (p.  135). 
Thus  he  addresses  and,  to  a  great  extent,  satisfies  our  need 
to  be  directed  in  our  perceptions  and  judgments. 

I  have  noted  how  the  narrator  establishes  his  potential 
for  authority;  I  now  want  to  consider  the  variety  of  ways  in 
which  he  enacts  it.     We  have  seen  that,  in  a  sense,  the 
narrator  is  authoritative  because  he  is  essentially 
detached — and  elevated — from  the  reader,  because  he  has  an 
expansive  point  of  view,  and  because  he  has  extensive 
knowledge.     Moreover,  he  designates  himself  as  the  guide 


necessary  to  conduct  us  through  his  fiction.     The  image  of  a 
guide,  however,  differs  from  that  of  an  historian  and 
founder  in  that  a  guide  cannot  be  fully  separated  from  the 
reader;  he  must  stand  close  enough  to  direct  us.     Along  with 
his  ostensibly  detached  stance,  the  narrator,  then, 
simultaneously  assumes  a  position  of  proximity  to  the 
reader.     This  involvement  is  different  from  the  affiliation 
(or  connection)  between  narrator  and  reader  who  are,  because 
they  are  both  fallible  and  inconsistent  human  beings, 
essentially  bound  in  Bennett's  relationship  of  fraternity, 
but  it  is  a  vital  link  between  the  two.     In  The  Rhetoric  of 
Fiction,  Booth  describes  the  process  whereby  this  proximate 
narrator  uses  commentary  to  guide  the  reader's  "precise 
ordering  of  values"  and,  ultimately,  his  judgments  (p.  178). 
In  The  Implied  Reader,  Iser  argues  that  in  Tom  Jones  we,  as 
readers,  obtain  "didactic  profit"  from  our  involvement  with 
an  author  who  trains  our  "sense  of  discernment"   (p.  54). 
Though  I  would  emphasize  that  it  is  the  voice  of  the 
narrator  with  whom  we  are  involved  and  that,  through  this 
relationship.  Fielding  demonstrates  to  himself — as  well  as 
to  us — yet  another  guise  in  fiction  and  in  life,  I  do  agree 
that  the  involvement  between  the  founder  of  this  Province  of 
Writing  and  the  reader,  as  a  sojourner  there,  adds  vital 
energy  to  the  fiction.     At  the  beginning  of  Book  IX,  we  are 
told  that  the  prefatory  chapters  enable  the  reader  "to 
distinguish,  what  is  true  and  genuine  in  this  historic  Kind 
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of  Writing,  from  what  is  false  and  counterfeit"  (p.  487). 
This  is  a  narrator  who,  on  one  level,  involves  himself  with 
our  reading  and  judgment.     Thus  we  are  directed  to  become 
decidedly  involved  with  his  writing. 

Specifically,  our  involved  and  proximate  guide 
clarifies  his  work  with  explanations  and  justifications. 
Battestin,  as  we  have  seen,  describes  Tom  Jones  as 
essentially  an  extended  explanation;  he  finds  that  here  "the 
values  of  Fielding's  Christian  humanism  are  systematically 
rendered  and  enacted"   (The  Providence  of  Wit,  p. 185). 
Frequently,  the  narrator  includes  lengthy  descriptions  of 
characters  and  events,  seemingly  to  make  sure  we  understand 
them.     Book  IV,  chapter  vii,  which  the  narrator  designates 
as  "the  shortest  Chapter  in  this  Book,"  is  almost  completely 
a  conglomerate  of  explanations.     We  are  told  (in  four  of  the 
five  paragraphs)  1.  why  Molly's  mother  allowed  her  to  wear 
Sophia's  sack,  2.  why  Molly  was  eager  to  wear  it,   3.  why  we 
can  believe  that  vanity  is  no  stranger  to  the  lower  class, 
and  4.  why  neither  class  should  stereotype  the  other  (p. 
177).     Often  the  narrator  anticipates  possible  errors  in  the 
reader's  perceptions  and  judgments  and  deflects  them  with 
careful  explanations.     In  Book  VII,  chapter  vii,  when  we 
learn  that  Squire  Western  himself  offered  to  perform  the 
marriage  ceremony  for  Sophia  and  Blifil,  the  narrator  makes 
sure  that  we  have  the  correct  judgment  of  Western's 
character: 
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Indeed,  he  was  so  very  earnest  and  pressing,  that 
an  indifferent  Person  might  have  concluded  he  was 
more  a  Principal  in  this  Match  than  he  really  was: 
But  this  Eagerness  was  natural  to  him  on  all 
Occasions ;  and  he  conducted  every  Scheme  he 
undertook  in  such  a  Manner,  as  if  the  Success  of 
that  alone  was  sufficient  to  constitute  the  whole 
Happiness  of  his  Life.     (p.  348) 

Notably,  the  narrator  is  apt,  on  occasions,  to  explain  the 
use  of  his  own  authority.     In  Book  VI  he  directs  the  reader 
to  "examine  your  Heart  .   .   .  and  resolve  whether  you  do  not 
believe  these  Matters  [on  love]  with  me."     If  we  accept  his 
premise,  we  may  "proceed  to  their  Exemplification  in  the 
following  Pages"   (p.  271).     The  narrator  is  not  just  an 
autocratic  authority;  rather,  he  frequently  reminds  us  that, 
on  one  level,  he  rules  his  province  through  reason. 

Sometimes,  the  narrator  seems  to  be  not  just  explaining 
but  justifying  his  work — anticipating  not  only  misinterpre- 
tations of  the  fiction  but  also  criticism  of  his  writing. 
One  of  his  primary  means  of  justifying  himself  as  "author" 
is  his  habitual  use  of  literary  quotations  and  allusions;  he 
frequently  refers  to  the  works  of  worthy  writers.     In  Book  I 
(p.  33)  he  defends  his  concern  with  the  "common"  subject  of 
human  nature  by  quoting  Pope's  Essay  on  Criticism:  "'True 
Wit  is  Nature  to  Advantage  drest/  What  oft'  was  thought,  but 
ne'er  so  well  exprest'"   (1.   297-298).     Later,  he  can  be 
found  "justifying"  the  human  characters  he  has  created 
because  they  are  like,  and  even  artistically  superior  to, 
other  characters  in  the  established  literary  canon.     Thus  in 
Book  V  we  learn  that,  in  his  battle  with  Tom,  we  can  imagine 
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"Thwackum,  like  King  Porus  sullenly  submitting  to  the 

Conqueror"   (p.  263).     In  Bock  VII  we  find  that  Tom,  pursuing 

Northerton  at  the  Public-House,  is  even  more  dreadful  than 

one  of  Shakespeare's  creations.     With  Tom's  "pallid"  visage 

and  his  "light-coloured  Coat  covered  with  Streams  of  Blood" 

(p.  387),  we  can  be  sure  that  "the  bloody  Banquo  was  not 

worthy  to  be  compared  to  him"   (p.  388).     In  Bock  IV  the 

narrator  displays  his  frequent  practice  of  both  quoting  from 

worthy  literature  and  relating  this  literary  language  to  the 

characters  and  action  of  his  own  work: 

Parva  leves  capiunt  Animos,   "Small  Things  affect 
light  Minds,"  was  the  Sentiment  of  a  great  Master 
of  the  Passion  of  Love  [Ovid].     And  certain  it  is, 
that  from  this  Day  Sophia  began  to  have  some 
little  kindness  for  Tom  Jong^,  and  no  little 
Aversion  for  his  Companion.         (p.  165) 

In  aspiring  to  take  his  place  among  the  literati,  the 

narrator  frequently  insists  that  he  has  assimilated  their 

wisdom,  and,  even  more  important,  has  enhanced  their 

13 

artistry  in  the  creation  of  his  fiction. 

In  his  own  "authoritative"  voice  the  narrator 
frequently  uses  expressions  of  confidence  and  control. 
Booth  reminds  us  that  "direct  and  authoritative  rhetoric" 
has  "never  completely  disappeared  from  fiction"   (p.  6),  and 
in  Tom  Jones,  as  we  have  seen,  the  narrator  often  includes 
his  pronouncements  and  judgments  on  writing  in  general  and 
his  own  fiction  in  particular.     Less  obvious  examples  of 
authority  include  the  narrator's  control  of  the  voices  of 
his  characters  and  his  use  of  irony.     Alter  argues  that. 
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because  of  Fielding's  penchant  for  "cunningly  artificial 
statement,"  there  is  "no  more  than  a  technical  difference  if 
the  character  speaks  for  himself  in  first  person  or  if  the 
narrator  speaks  for  him  in  third  person"   (p.  52).     When,  as 
I  discussed  in  Chapter  2,  we  find  the  narrator  presenting  a 
character's  words  in  terms  of  his  own,  he  is  clearly 
implying  that  we  should  always  listen  to  his  voice  and  not 
be  distracted — or  misled — by  others  who  lack  his  expansive 
point  of  view  and  extensive  knowledge.     Sennett  tells  us 
that  the  use  of  an  authoritative  voice  is  expecially 
significant  when  its  language  causes  us  to  doubt  the 
authority's  true  intent  and  meaning  (p.  115).     For  this 
reason,  the  narrator's  frequent  voice  of  irony — and, 
particularly,  Empson's  designation  of  his  double  irony — 
conveys,  however  subtly,  a  strong  sense  of  his  authority. 
When  we  are  not  sure  if  the  narrator  is  teasing  or 
serious — whimsical  or  wise — we  find  ourselves  listening  even 
more  carefully  for  the  truth  he  has  promised  to  give  us. 
And  we  do  not  usually  have  to  wait  long  before  we  hear 
direct  "truth,"  usually  in  the  form  of  an  aphorism  or  maxim. 
In  Book  XI  the  narrator  characterizes  the  situation  of 
Sophia  and  her  lost  money  in  a  voice  that  we  recognize 
immediately  as  typical  of  the  narration  of  Tom  Jones; 
"Misfortunes  of  this  Kind,  whatever  Inconveniencies  they  may 
be  attended  with,  are  incapable  of  subduing  a  Mind  in  which 
there  is  any  Strength,  without  the  Assistance  of  Avarice" 
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(p.  610).     Earlier,  he  combines  an  old  adage,  a  current 

observation,  and  an  historical  reflection: 

Perfect  Calms  at  Sea  are  always  suspected  by  the 
experienced  Mariner  to  be  the  Forerunners  of  a 
Storm:  And  I  know  some  Persons,  who  .   .   .  are  apt 
to  apprehend,  that  great  and  unusual  Peace  of 
Tranquility,  will  be  attended  with  its  opposite: 
For  which  Reason  the  Antients  used  ...  to 
sacrifice  to  the  goddess  Nemesis.     (p.  86) 

We  come  to  expect  the  narrator  to  exude  authority,  and,  in  a 

variety  of  ways,  he  does  not  disappoint  us. 

We  should  note,  however,  that  the  narrator's 

"authoritative  rhetoric"  is  often  clarified — and 

tempered — by  the  juxtaposing  of  aphorism  and  example.  In 

Book  II  he  gives  us,  in  fact,  an  extended  analogy  concerning 

Mrs.  Partridge's  suspicion  and  dislike  of  Jenny:   "But  it  is 

with  Jealousy,  as  with  the  Gout.     When  such  Distempers  are 

in  the  Blood,  there  is  never  any  Security  against  their 

breaking  out;  and  that  often  on  the  slightest  Occasions, 

and  when  least  suspected"  (p.  83).     In  this  passage,  the 

narrator's  general  statement  is  explained  by  reference  to  a 

specific  disease  (and  one,  incidentally,  with  which  Fielding 

was  intimately  acquainted).     Later,  he  explains  an  ancient 

maxim  in  his  own  words:   "It  hath  been  observed,  that  Fortune 

seldom  doth  Things  by  Halves.     To  say  Truth,  there  is  no  End 

to  her  Freaks  whenever  she  is  disposed  to  gratify  or 

displease"   (p.  258).     Still  later,  the  narrator  begins  with 

an  explanation  and  ends  with  a  maxim.     In  the  concluding 

chapter  of  Bock  XIV,  he  comments  on  the  alterations  of 
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countenances  when  the  parties  concerned  are  playing  roles 

and  trying  to  manipulate  each  other: 

From  the  same  Reason  it  is  no  unusual  Thing  for 
both  Parties  to  be  over-reached  in  a  Bargain, 
though  the  one  must  be  always  the  greater  Loser; 
as  was  he  who  sold  a  blind  Horse,  and  received  a 
bad  Note  in  Payment.     (p.  781) 

On  the  one  hand,  we  can  be  impressed  with  the  knowledge  of  a 

narrator  who  has  at  hand  so  many  maxims  and  aphorisms  and 

with  the  splendid  logic  of  his  explanations.     On  the  other, 

however,  we  might  wonder  why  he  would  need  to  employ  so  much 

authoritative  rhetoric,  and  how,  even  if  he  is  proximate, 

such  a  blatant  authority  can  expect  to  be  involved  with 

us — or,  indeed,  can  be  "human." 

The  speculation  that,  perhaps,  the  narrator  may  be 

assuming  an  inordinate  amount  of  authority  has,  as  we  have 

seen,  been  voiced  by  critics  from  the  eighteenth-century 

Orbilius  to  the  twentieth-century  Rothstein.     Moreover,  I 

have  shown  that  throughout  Tom  Jones  Fielding  presents 

characters  who  exercise  authority  unduly  (for  example.  Black 

George  and  Squire  Western)  or  inaccurately  (for  example. 

Partridge,  Harriet,  and  even  Allworthy).     I  have  noted 

Snow's  designation  of  Allworthy 's  main  problem  with 

authoritative  judgments — "faulty  generalization"   (p.  43). 

An  "experienced"  authority  might  well  err  thus  in  his 

interpretations;  in  comparing  each  situation  he  confronts 

with  all  the  others  he  has  known,  he  might  neglect  to 

14 

consider  the  particularities  of  the  individual  case. 
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Fielding,  as  a  student  of  human  nature,  must  have  been  well 
aware  that  control  over  an  expansive  space  (the  whole 
province  of  human  nature)  and  an  extensive  time  (the  length 
of  a  comic  epic-poem  in  prose)  could  easily  become  rigid, 
stagnant,  and  incompetant.     Thus  I  believe  that,  even  as  he 
is  giving  us  a  narrator  who  seems  consistently  authorita- 
tive, he  is  cautioning  us  to  view  with  scepticism  his — or 
any  other — "perfectly"  orderly  and  ordering  authority.  I 
have  argued  that,  in  Book  II,  Fielding  presents  the  narrator 
as  boastfully  awarding  himself  authority,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  we  are  encouraged  to  laugh  at  his  audacity  (p.  78). 
An  audacious  authority — and  the  correct  interpretation  of 
it — was  exhibited  in  The  True  Patriot  (8  April  1746)  when 
Fielding  facetiously  asserts 

I  have  said  it;  I  have  invented  it,  I  have  writ 
upon  it;  are  as  substantial  arguments  with  some 
politicians  as  they  are  with  the  doctor  in  Gil 
Bias,  who  had  writ  on  the  virtues  of  hot  water, 
and  therefore  refused  to  agree  with  those  who 
prescribe  cold.     (p.  53) 

Indeed,  on  many  occasions,  we  can  find  Fielding  discussing 

the  inadvisability  of  too-rigid  authority  and  the  need  for 

careful  readers  to  discount  it. 

Frequently,  Fielding's  works  malign  the  undue  use  of 

authority.     He  rails  especially  against  the  authority  of 

critics;  for  example  in  The  Covent  Garden  Journal  (17 

January  1752)  he  sarcastically  mimics  a  recent  judgment  of 

Amelia: 
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That  she  shews  too  much  kindness  for  her  Children, 
and  is  too  apt  to  forgive  the  Faults  of  her 
Husband  .   .   .  That  she  once  mentions  THE  DEVIL  and 
as  often  swears  BY  HER  SOUL.     Lastly,  That  she  is 
a  Beauty  WITHOUT  A  NOSE.     (p.  179) 

A  letter  from  Candidas  in  The  Jacobite's  Journal  (14  January 

1747),  complains  that  authoritatively  rigid  criticism  is  a 

"most  cruel  method"  when  it  condemns  "a  Work  or  a  Man  as 

vicious,  because  they  are  not  free  from  Faults  or 

Imperfections"   (p.  137).     A  similar  view  is  expressed  in  Tom 

Jones  (believed  to  be  written  concurrently  with  The 

Jacobite's  Journal)  when  in  Book  XI  the  narrator  despairs  of 

ever  satisfying  the  demands  of  critics: 

To  write  within  such  severe  Rules  as  these,  is  as 
impossible,  as  to  live  up  to  some  splenetic 
Opinions;  and  if  we  judge  according  to  the 
Sentiments  of  some  Critics,  and  of  some 
Christians,  no  Author  will  be  saved  in  the  World 
and  no  Man  in  the  next.     (p.  571) 

But  need  we  decide  that  this  admonition  against  domination 

is  solely  leveled  at  critics?     In  The  Covent  Garden  Journal 

(14  January  1752),  Fielding  defines  the  term  CRITIC--"like 

Homo,  a  Name  common  to  all  the  human  Race"  (p.  155).  The 

penchant  of  critics  for  overextending  their  authority  is 

significant  not  only  for  its  effects  but  also  for  its 

impetus,  and  this,  I  believe.  Fielding  ascribed  to  the 

universal  audacity  of  human  vanity.     In  The  Champion  (15 

April  1740)  he  explains  that 

no  passion  hath  so  much  the  ascendant  in  the 
composition  of  human  nature  as  vanity.   .   .  . 
Vanity,  or  the  desire  of  excelling  .   .   .  may  be 
considered  as  exerting  itself  two  ways;  either  as 
it  pushes  us  on  to  attempt  excelling  in 
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particulars,  to  which  we  are  utterly  unequal,  or 
to  display  excellence  in  qualities  which  are  in 
themselves  very  mean  and  trivial.     (p.  279) 

Fielding  knew  that,  as  a  creature  necessarily  subject  to 

vanity  and  radically  flawed  in  his  pursuit  of  perfection,  an 

author  might  well  overstep  the  bounds  of  his  authority. 

Through  the  voice  of  the  narrator,  he  explores  the 

possibilities  and  effects  of  such  overextension. 

There  are  many  instances  in  Tom  Jones  where  a  criticism 

of  too-rigid  authority  can  be  readily  related  to  the 

character  of  the  narrator.     Like  the  narrator,  the  Man  on 

the  Hill  may  be  seen  as  a  detached  authority,  but  his 

inability  to  identify  with  his  fellow  human  beings 

undermines  his  perceptions  and  judgments.     Like  the 

narrator,  little  Benjamin  is  schooled  in  classical  learning, 

but  he  is  so  pompously  authoritative  that  he  is  impractical. 

In  Book  XI  the  narrator  points  out  that  the  overextension  of 

authority — through  faulty  generalization — is  common  among 

justices,  and  Fielding,  as  a  justice  and  a  fallible  man, 

must  surely  have  considered  that  even  he  must  strive  to 

avoid  such  injustice:   "Fear  hath  the  common  Fault  of  a 

Justice  of  Peace,  and  is  apt  to  conclude  hastily  from  every 

slight  Circumstance,  without  examining  the  Evidence  on  both 

Sides"   (p.  606  ).'''^    Even  more  directly  akin  to  the 

narrator's  task  is  the  description,  in  Bock  IV,  chapter  x, 

of  Parson  Supple 's  intent  to  narrate  the  confrontation  of 

Molly  and  the  other  warring  females  in  the  churchyard,  a 
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tale  that  the  narrator  himself  has  told  us  two  chapters 
earlier.     Indeed,  Supple 's  style  can  be  related  to  the 
narrator's  own.     He  quotes  and  translates  a  verse  from 
Juvenal  ("Kara,  avis  in  Terris,"  p.  188)  and  apologizes  to 
his  female  audience  (asking  "your  Ladyship's  [Sophia's] 
Pardon"  for  mentioning  Molly,  p.  189).     Moreover,  at  one 
point  his  expression  is  significantly  like  the  narrator's. 
He  claims  that  "if  Squire  Allworthy  had  not  silenced"  the 
"Confusion  in  the  Congregation"  it  would  have  "interrupted 
the  Service"   (p.  188).     Earlier,  the  narrator  had  similarly 
complained  that  to  quiet  the  women  "Mr.  Allworthy  was 
obliged  to  exert  his  Authority  to  preserve  any  Decency  among 
them"  (p.  177).     What  is  particularly  significant  is  that 
when  Supple  tells  what  is,  in  effect,  an  excerpt  from  the 
action  of  the  novel,  he  is  shown  to  be  somewhat  ludicrous. 
He  refuses  to  talk  until  he  has  had  his  roast  beef 
(obviously  his  greatest  concern);  he  quotes  Juvenal 
digressively  and  without  much  substance."'"^    At  the  end,  he 
is  criticized  by  Squire  Western  for  telling  a  "too-common 
story"   (p.  189).'^^     In  the  character  of  Supple  we  learn  that 
a  narrator  with  the  techniques  of  our  own  guide  can 
significantly  lack  purpose,  direction,  and  originality.  It 
is  no  wonder  that,  when  the  narrator  of  Tom  Jones  seeks 
Genius,  he  implores  the  muses  to  "strip  off  the  thin 
Disguise  of  Wisdom  from  Self -Conceit ,  of  Plenty  from 
Avarice,  and  of  Glory  from  Ambition"   (p.  685). 
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In  many  instances  in  Tom  Jones  Fielding  appears  to  goad 

us  into  recognizing  the  insidiousness  of  inordinate 

authority  by  having  the  narrator  exaggerate  his  own  claims 

of  unmitigated  authority  and  demonstrate  how  offensive — and 

even  ludicrous — they  can  be.     As  readers,  we  grow  accustomed 

to  his  confident  control;  we  hear,  for  example,  in  Book  XII 

that,  since  he  now  has  "brought  Sophia  into  safe  Hands,"  he 

will  attend  to  Tom  "whom  we  have  left  long  enough  to  do 

Pennance  for  his  past  Offences"   (p.  618).     Yet  we  cannot 

deny  that  his  attitude  toward  the  reader  quite  often  verges 

on  the  supercilious.     In  Book  I  he  "interprets"  Bridget's 

actions  but  vows  that  only  he  will  subsequently  decide  when 

we  will  warrant  this  aid: 

As  this  is  one  of  those  deep  Observations  which 
very  few  Readers  can  be  supposed  capable  of  making 
themselves,  I  have  thought  proper  to  lend  them  my 
Assistance,  but  this  is  a  Favour  rarely  to  be 
expected  in  the  Course  of  my  Work.     Indeed  I  shall 
seldom  or  never  so  indulge  him,  unless  in  such 
Instances  as  this,  where  nothing  but  the 
Inspiration  with  which  we  Writers  are  gifted  can 
possibly  enable  any  one  to  make  the  Discovery, 
(p.  47) 

How  can  we  reconcile  a  pompous — and  alienated — narrator  with 
a  treatise  on  human  nature?     In  Problems  of  Dostoevsky's 
Poetics,  Bakhtin  describes  the  influence  of  Menippean  satire 
on  the  development  of  the  novel  and  designates  one  of  its 
characteristics  as  self-parody  (p.  146).     The  Menippea, 
which  raises  the  "ultimate  questions"  and  is  concerned  with 
action  "throughout  the  world  and  for  all  eternity"   (p.  147), 
can  be  readily  related  to  the  expansive  scope  of  Tom  Jones . 
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Through  the  narrator.  Fielding  considers  and  parodies  the 
audacity  of  assuming  authority  over  "ultimate  questions"  and 
infinite  action — and  he  invites  us  to  join  him  in  this 
parody . 

The  voice  of  the  narrator  can  also  be  viewed  as 
enacting  a  parody  of  one  of  his  most  frequently  used 
methods  of  establishing  authority;  he  parodies  his  own 
penchant  for  explanations.     Though,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
narrator  can  often  be  heard  giving  us  worthy — and 
necessary — explanations,  at  other  times  he  explains  and 
clarifies  incompletely — or  not  at  all.     In  Book  V,  after  he 
has  let  us  suffer  undue  anxiety  over  Allworthy's  health,  the 
narrator  admits  that  he  has  led  us  to  erroneous  conclusions: 
"To  say  the  Truth,  Mr.  Allworthy ' s  Situation  had  never  been 
so  bad,  as  the  great  Caution  of  the  Doctor  had  represented 
it"  (p.  249).     At  other  times,  he  firmly  refuses  to  explain; 
he  will  "not  determine"   (p.  138).     In  Book  III  he  will  not 
let  us  know  the  true  nature  of  Bridget's  feelings  concerning 
remarriage:   "Whether  Mrs.  Blif il  had  been  surfeited  with  the 
Sweets  of  Marriage,  or  disgusted  by  its  Bitters,  or  from 
what  other  Cause  it  proceeded,  I  will  not  determine"  (p. 
138).     Similarly,  at  Upton  Inn,  the  narrator  relates  Susan's 
"explanation"  for  the  presence  of  Sophia's  muff  in  Tom's 
room,  but  he  will  not  explain  Susan's  actions:   "Whether  a 
natural  love  of  Justice,  or  the  extraordinary  Comeliness  of 
Jones  had  wrought  on  Susan  to  make  the  Discovery,  I  will  not 


determine"   (p.  553).     With  both  Bridget  and  Susan,  the 

narrator  considers  multiple  explanations,  but  he  does  not 

select  one.     In  doing  this,  he  forces  us  to  reexamine  and 

question  the  times  when  we  have  accepted  his  explanations 

and  to  consider  the  potential  unreliability  of  all  attempts 

at  explaining  and  determining. 

Just  as  the  narrator,  as  we  have  seen,  makes  use  of 

authoritative  language,  so  he,  on  n\amerous  occasions, 

parodies  that  type  of  language.     In  Book  V  the  narrator 

superciliously  refers  to  the  amorous  adventures  of  animals, 

which  he  equates  with  those  of  hioman  beings:   "As  in  the 

Season  of  RUTTING  (an  uncouth  Phrase,  by  which  the  Vulgar 

denote  that  gentle  Dalliance,  which  .   .   .  passes  between 

Lovers  of  the  Ferine  Kind)   ..."   (p.  259,  my  italics). 

Here  the  narrator  exaggerates  the  pompously  authoritative 

language  of  the  too-rigid  Gentleman  and  the  moralist — as 

well  as  of  the  traditional  writer  of  romances.     We  can  also 

find  in  Book  I  another  of  the  many  instances  when  the 

narrator  spoofs  authoritative  writing.     This  time  he 

parodies  both  the  language  of  the  epic  (the  oldest  and, 

therefore,  most  authoritative  mode  of  narrative)  and  his  own 

attempt  at  "epic  writing."     He  describes  Mrs.  Deborah's 

search  for  Tom's  mother  as  an  exaggerated  epic  simile: 

Not  otherwise  than  when  a  Kite,  tremendous  Bird, 
is  beheld  by  the  feathered  Generation  soaring 
aloft  .   .   .  and  every  innocent  little  Bird  spread 
wide  the  Alarm  ...  He  proudly  beats  the  Air, 
conscious  of  his  Dignity  ....   So  when  the 
Approach  of  Mrs.  Deborah  was  proclaimed  through 
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the  Street,  all  the  Inhabitants  ran  trembling  into 
their  Houses.     (p.  47) 

Even  more  interesting,  he  often  parodies  one  of  his  own 

favorite  modes  of  authority — the  maxim.     The  inherently 

authoritative  maxim  is  frequently  used  by  those  whose  wisdom 

we  are  given  just  cause  to  suspect.     We  learn  that  "it  was  a 

Maxim  with  [Squire  Western]  that  Women  should  come  in  with 

the  first  Dish  and  go  out  after  the  first  Glass"   (p.  338). 

At  another  time,  the  narrator  voices  a  maxim  that  is  clearly 

diabolical,  translates  it,  and  then  closely  follows  it  with 

an  aphorism  of  his  own.     He  tells  us  that 

one  of  the  Maxims  which  the  Devil  .   .   .   left  to 
his  Disciples,  is,  when  once  you  are  got  up,  to 
kick  the  Stool  from  under  you.     In  plain  English, 
when  you  have  made  your  Fortune  by  the  good 
Offices  of  a  Friend,  you  are  advised  to  discard 
him  as  soon  as  you  can.     (p.  72) 

On  the  next  page  he  succinctly  summarizes  the  "traditional" 

behavior  of  Doctor  Blifil:   "Ingratitude  never  so  thoroughly 

pierces  the  human  Breast,  as  when  it  proceeds  from  those  in 

whose  Behalf  we  have  been  guilty  of  Transgressions."  By 

including  these  pithy  statements  so  close  together.  Fielding 

is — through  the  narrator — exhibiting  that  the  authority  of 

general,   judgmental  statements  should  always  be  carefully 

questioned. 

We  should  also  note  that,  on  many  occasions,  the 
narrator  appears  to  be  relinquishing  the  authority,  that  he, 
at  other  times,  eagerly  assumes.  He  begins  chapter  ix  of 
Book  III  by,  in  effect,  separating  himself  from  the  language 
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of  authority:   "It  hath  been  observed  by  some  Man  of  much 

greater  Reputation  for  Wisdom  than  Myself,  that  Misfortunes 

seldom  come  single"  (p.  144).     In  this  passage  we  see  two 

significant  relinquishments:  1.  the  narrator  is  capitulating 

his  authority  to  a  superior — though  unnamed — power  and  2.  he 

is  sacrificing  his  work  to  the  even  more  superior — and 

unknown — power  of  Fortune.     Similarly,  in  the  next  book,  he 

determines  that  it  is  Fortune  who  plots  to  spoil  the 

potential  liaison  of  Tom  and  Sophia: 

But  Fortune,  who  seldom  greatly  relishes  such 
Sparks  as  my  Friend  Tom,  perhaps  because  they  do 
not  pay  more  ardent  Addresses  to  her,  gave  now  a 
very  different  Turn  to  all  his  Actions,  and  shewed 
them  to  Mr.  Allworthy  in  a  Light  far  less 
agreeable  than  that  Gentleman's  Goodness  had 
hitherto  seen  them  in.     (p.  170) 

Concerning  Bridget  and  Captain  Blifil,  he  envisions  a 

benevolent  Fortune.     In  describing  the  course  of  their  amour 

he  notes  that 

Fortune,  who  is  a  tender  Parent,  and  often  doth 
more  for  her  favourite  Offspring  than  either  they 
deserve  or  wish,  had  been  so  industrious  for  the 
Captain,  that  whilst  he  was  laying  Schemes  to 
execute  his  Purpose,  the  Lady  conceived  the  same 
Desires  with  himself.     (p.  67) 

As  late  as  Book  XV,  however.  Fortune  seems  resolutely  bent 

on  destroying  Tom's  hopes  for  Sophia: 

Fortune,  who  hitherto  seems  to  have  been  an  utter 
Enemy  to  his  Match  with  Sophia,  try'd  a  new  Method 
to  put  a  final  End  to  it,  by  throwing  a  Temptation 
in  his  Way  [Mrs.  Hunt],  which  in  his  present 
desperate  Situation  it  seemed  unlikely  he  should 
be  able  to  resist.     (p.  826) 


In  referring  to  the  "fortunes"  of  Bridget  and  Tom,  the 
narrator  is,  first  of  all,  demonstrating  that  "Fortune," 
which  is  seemingly  superior  to  the  narrator,  is  even  less 
reliable  than  he.     Moreover,  he  is  demonstrating — through 
Bridget's  and  Blifil's  conniving  and  Tom's  subsequent 
rejection  of  Mrs.  Hunt — that  the  ultimate  responsibility  for 
fortune  should,  to  a  great  extent,  be  assigned  to  fallible, 
unpredictable,  and  ordinary  human  beings. 

At  other  times,  the  narrator  is,  in  truth,  relinquish- 
ing his  control  over  his  writing.     This  is  most  clearly 
demonstrated  in  instances  when  he  claims  to  want  to  write, 
but  cannot.     I  have  discussed  how  this  "silence"  can  be  seen 
as  pompously  authoritative  and  even  diabolical;  he  will  not 
tell  us  the  true  nature  of  Allworthy's  illness  (p.  249)  or 
of  Bridget's  feelings  about  marriage  (p.  138).     Still,  we 
can  find  many  instances  where  the  narrator  is  silent  not 
because  he  will  not  speak  but  because  he  cannot.     At  the 
beginning  of  chapter  ii  in  Book  XI,  he  alters  his  usual 
penchant  for  the  active  voice  to  use  the  passive  and  to 
imply  that  he  has  less  than  total  control  over  the 
chronological  progress  of  his  narrative:   "Our  History,  just 
before  it  was  obliged  to  turn  about,  and  travel  backwards, 
had  mentioned  the  Departure  of  Sophia  and  her  Maid  from  the 
Inn"   (p.  571).     We  should  note  that  the  narrator  is  here 
designating  his  "History,"  not  himself,  as  agent;  it  "had 
mentioned  the  Departure  of  Sophia. "    Moreover,  it  would 
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in  this  case,  the  narrator  does  not  assume  complete 
responsibility.     Since  the  narrator  has,  at  other  times, 
been  so  confidently  in  control,  we  might  well  wonder  what 
that  external  nature  might  be.     At  one  point,  the  narrator 
appears  to  blame  the  superior  power  of  the  literary  muse;  he 
"explains"  his  silence  concerning  Partridge's  relationship 
with  Jenny:   "Whether  he  was  innocent  or  not,  will  perhaps 
appear  hereafter;  but  if  the  Historic-Muse  hath  entrusted  me 
with  any  Secrets,  I  will  by  no  means  be  guilty  of 
discovering  them  till  she  shall  give  me  leave"   (p.  101,  my 
italics).     Here  the  narrator  is  teasing  us  with  his 
"perhaps"  and  "if"  and,  at  the  same  time,  employing  the  dual 
nature  of  the  word  "discover."     Paradoxically,  it  seems,  he 
will  reveal  the  facts  to  us  when  they  are  (by  the 
Historic-Muse)  revealed  to  him.     In  a  similar  vein,  the 
narrator  claims,  in  Book  I,  that  he  cannot  determine  the 
true  nature  of  Doctor  Blifil:   "Whether  his  Religion  was 
real,  or  consisted  only  in  Appearance  I  shall  not  presume  to 
say,  as  I  am  not  possessed  of  any  Touch-stone,  which  can 
distinguish  the  true  from  the  false"   (p.  61).     Earlier,  we 
saw  the  narrator  authoritatively  refusing  to  explain  and 
determine.  Here  we  see  that  he  sometimes  remains  silent 
because  he  is  constantly  reminded  that  he  must  be 
subservient  to  the  higher  (and  often  elusive)  powers  of 
creativity  and  truth. 


What,  then,  can  we  say  about  the  effect  of 
"traditional"   (superior,  controlling)  authority  as  it  is 
exhibited  by  the  voice  in  Tom  Jones?     I  have  shown  that  it 
is  not  so  orderly  as  it  is  paradoxical.     Fielding  has 
fashioned  a  narrator  who  is  detached  yet  involved, 
knowledgeable  yet  ignorant,  autonomous  yet  under  control  (by 
history,  by  art,  by  destiny).     Though  the  definition  of 
authority  might  seem  inherently  orderly  and  consistent,  the 
practice  of  authority  in  this  novel  is  clearly  discontinuous 
and  equivocal.     As  we  have  seen,  the  critical  evaluation  of 
the  "control"  in  Tom  Jones  is  mixed.     In  Occasional  Form; 
Henry  Fielding  and  the  Chains  of  Circumstance,  J.  Paul 
Hunter  argues  that  Fielding  is  clearly  in  control — but  to 
the  detriment  of  the  reader:   "As  a  narrator,  he  can  pull 
back  any  time  he  wishes  and  become  superior  and  aloof,  but 
there  is  no  insulation  for  us  in  a  Fielding  novel"   (p.  7). 
Fred  Kaplan,  however,  points  to  the  example  of  the  preface 
to  Book  IX  and  claims  that  here,  as  elsewhere.  Fielding 
(whom  he  equates  with  the  narrator)  cannot  take  control 
unless  we  let  him.     Kaplan  argues  that  "the  book  will  not 
have  the  effect  on  us  that  Fielding  intends  it  to  if  we  do 
not  accept  his  definition  of  the  novelist  and  his  view  of 
human  nature"   (p.  544).     In  "The  Voices  of  Henry  Fielding: 
Style  in  Tom  Jones , "  Henry  Knight  Miller  perceives  a 
flexibility  in  Fielding's/the  narrator's  authority  because 
of  the  work's  element  of  comedy:   "Fielding  can  modulate 
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freely  from  moral  seriousness  to  (equally  serious )  humour, 
without  engendering  a  sense  of  strain,  because  he  has  a 
soundly  established  base  of  easy  dignity  as  the  norm  of 
discourse"  (p.  274).     As  I  see  it,  the  equivocal  nature  of 
authority  in  Tom  Jones  embodies  both  flexibility  and  energy, 
and  we  must  consider  how  it  is  enacted  by  the  character  of  a 
narrator  who  claims  to  be  author  (authority)  but,  even  more 
important,  has  been  fashioned  by  the  author  to  show  the 
complex  nature  of  authority.     In  Book  XVIII  the  narrator 
refers  to  the  "Authority  of  Authors"  and  promises  "we  shall 
use  this  Power  very  sparingly,  and  never  but  when  we  are 
driven  to  it  by  Necessity,  which  we  do  not  at  present 
foresee  will  happen  in  this  Work"   (p.  924).     Fielding  has 
created  a  narrator  who  frequently  relinquishes  control  even 
as  he,  on  other  occasions,  assumes  it.     Throughout  the  work, 
he  demonstrates  that  its  real  authority  is  shaped  by  the 
energy  which  derives  from  the  affiliation  of  author 
(represented  by  a  fallible  and  inconsistent  narrator)  and 
reader. 

Sennett,  as  we  have  seen,  defines  authority,  solitude, 
fraternity,  and  ritual  in  terms  of  bonds  or,  specifically, 
the  process  of  binding.  Authority  is  a  bond  which  has,  in 
truth,  one  agent;  it  is  created  "between  persons  of  unequal 
status"  by  the  superior  party.     Fraternity  and  ritual, 
however,  are  bonds  with  two  agents;  fraternity  is  "built 
between  people  who  are  similar"  and  ritual  is  "built  between 
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people  who  are  unified"  (p.  10).     I  have  argued  that 
Fielding,  as  a  fallible  human  being  and  thus  an  imperfect 
writer,  was  well  aware  that  he  could  not  honestly  designate 
himself  as  superior  to  his  readers.     He  knew  that  he  and 
they  were  similar  and  had  to  bond  together  in  the  unitary 
task  of  imaging — and  thus  creating — the  fiction.     I  have 
demonstrated  that  beneath  the  order  of  an  author 
determinedly  creating  his  work  lie  the  divergent  and  often 
conflicting  energies  which  he  expends  on  anticipating  the 
reactions  of  his  readers,  satisfying  their  needs  for 
autonomy  and  his  for  empathy,  and,  most  significantly, 
trying  to  explain  to  them — and  to  himself — the  "truth"  of 
human  nature,  which,  in  a  postlapsarian  language,  can  never 
be  fully  expressed.     In  perceiving  his  own  helplessness  in 
any  effort  to  approximate  perfection — or  to  perfectly 
explain  it — Fielding,  I  believe,  was  decidedly  aware  that 
his  true  identification  was  not  with  a  consistently  ordered 
and  directing  Providential  deity  but  with  the  reader,  who, 
as  finite  man,  embodied  energy  which  was  inherently 
undirected,  inconsistent,  and  inexact.     Therefore,  he 
creates  a  narrator  who,  in  his  human  fallibility,  affiliates 
with  his  readers  in  a  bond  that  significantly  enhances  the 
binding  of  the  fiction. 

Critics  have  frequently  alluded  to  what  I  would  call 
the  need  for  affiliation  in  writing  and  the  possible  means 
by  which  it  can  be  established.     In  Henry  Fielding's  Tom 
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Jones  and  the  Romance  Tradition,  Henry  Knight  Miller  argues 

that  "the  close  relationship  of  the  narrator  to  his  audience 

.   .   .  is  scarcely  Fielding's  invention  (although  he  made  it 

among  the  most  memorable  in  fiction);  it  is  obviously  enough 

a  feature  of  the  'oral'  tradition  in  literature  from  the 

time  of  Homer"   (p.  89).     Iser  reminds  us  that,  for 

Fielding's  writing  to  be  'a  new  province,'  he  needed 

cooperation  from  readers  who  could  see  and  appreciate  the 

innovation  (p.  29).     That  Fielding  was  particularly  able  to 

create  a  narrator  who  could  involve  himself  with  readers  not 

only  to  insure  his  authoritative  control  but  also  to  display 

qualities  that  were  discerning  and  humane  is  a  premise 

posited  by  Sheldon  Sacks : 

To  have  evaluated  actions,  characters,  and 
thoughts  as  he  did  in  Tom  Jones,  Fielding  must 
have  been  deeply  committed  to  judging  action 
according  to  the  motive  of  its  agent;  he  must  have 
identified  motives  largely  with  his  passions;  and 
he  must  have  reconciled  the  practical  judgments  he 
made  with  his  connection  about  the  springs  of 
action  by  assuming  that  the  passions  were  not 
uniformly  selfish  but  that  some  were  benevolent, 
others  malificent.     (p.  117) 

Thus  Rawson,  in  Henry  Fielding  and  the  Augustan  Ideal  Under 

Stress ,  characterizes  a  narrator  who  speaks  with  a  "great 

warmth  of  uncanting  righteousness"   (p.  87)  and  finds  in  the 

prefatory  chapter  to  Book  VI  ("Of  Love")  "an  unstated 

feeling  .   .   .  that  most  normal  people  are  potentially 

capable  of  the  goodness  and  decency  [the  narrator]  requires" 

(p.  87).     Fielding  has  created  a  narrator  who,  with  warmth 
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and  optimism,  can  easily  be  seen  as  enacting  what  Booth 
calls  a  "growing  intimacy"  with  the  reader  (p.  217). 

To  better  understand  the  nature  of  affiliation  in  Tom 
Jones,  we  can  begin  by  considering  how  Fielding  critics 
have,  to  this  point,  described  what  I  would  call  Fielding's 
process  ""of  affiliation  and  how  narrative  critics  have 
described,^  more  generally,  the  manner  in  which  affiliation 
can  take  place  in  narration.     In  The  Rise  of  the  Novel,  Ian 
Watt  describes  the  connection  of  Fielding/the  narrator  with 
the  reader: 

He  is,  indeed,  almost  as  attentive  to  his  audience 
as  to  his  characters,  and  his  narrative,  far  from 
being  an  intimate  drama  which  we  peep  at  through  a 
keyhole,  is  a  series  of  reminiscences  told  by  a 
genial  raconteur  in  some  wayside  inn — the  favored 
and  public  locus  of  his  tale.     (p.  285) 

Watt's  use  of  "attentive"  and  "genial"  in  defining  the 

voice  of  Tom  Jones  supports  my  emphasis  on  the  narrator's 

connection  with  his  readers,  and  his  designation  of 

"raconteur"  rather  than  "landlord"  or  even  "guide" 

significantly  characterizes  the  narrator  in  terms  of 

Bennett's  "fraternity,"  a  connection  between  equals. 

Preston  argues  that  an  important  aspect  of  what  I  call 

affiliation  in  Tom  Jones  is  the  dual  authority  of  author  and 

reader: 

Fielding  [or,  as  I  would  say,  the  voice  of  the 
narrator].   .   .  establishes  mutual  rights  of 
criticism:  if  my  reader  is  to  be  allowed  freedom 
of  censure,  I  must  be  permitted  to  make  fun  of 
him;  in  this  way  we  may  come  to  respect  each 
other.     (p.  118) 
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Preston's  reference  to  "mutual  rights"  can  be  readily 
related  to  descriptions  of  "writing  contracts"  by  other 
narrative  critics.     In  S/Z  Barthes  argues  that  the 
"narrative  is  determined  not  by  a  desire  to  narrate  but  by  a 
desire  to  exchange:  it  is  a  medium  of  exchange  an  agent;  a 
currency,  a  gold  standard"   (p.  90).     Specifically,  in  Tom 
Jones,  Damrosch  argues,   "What  the  narrator  offers  us  is  a 
fictional  equivalent  of  the  social  contract,  in  which  he  and 
his  readers  agree  upon  an  artificial  construction  .   .   .  that 
is  designed  to  afford  mutual  satisfaction"   (p.   274).  In 
view  of  this  "writing  contract,"  we  should  note  that 
Bartschi  designates  the  Fielding  narrator  not  as  the  proud 
creator  of  a  finished  masterpiece  but  as  a  writer  in  the 
unfinished  process  of  writing:   "By  talking  about  the 
writer's  craft  and  his  narrative  devices  he  expresses  his 
willingness  to  appear  as  the  artificer  of  the  text,  ripping 
holes  in  the  narrative  illusion"   (p.  17).     We,  as  fallible 
readers,  can  readily  identify  with  a  fallible  writer.  Thus 
Fielding  gives  us  a  narrator  who  is  an  equal  party  in  the 
contract  of  the  fiction;  he  is  like  us. 

In  Fielding's  writings  we  can  find  many  references  to 
the  stance  I  am  labeling  affiliation.  In  The  Champion  (11 
December  17  39)  he  would  seem  to  favor  not  separation  and 
alienation  but  connection  and  intimacy:   "It  was  doubtless 
the  wish  of  a  very  honest  man,  that  he  had  a  window  in  his 
breast,  through  which  all  his  thoughts  might  be  plainly 
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discerned"   (p.  94).     One  reason  we  might  feel  the  need  to  be 
clearly  and  accurately  viewed  can  be  found  a  little  later 
(15  December  1739)  when  Fielding  reminds  us  that  "one  of  our 
poets"  has  said,   "'Man  differs  more  from  man,  than  man  from 
beast'"   (p.  102).     Since  neither  the  narrator  nor  the  reader 
has  "a  window,"  these  inherently  different  hiaman  beings  can 
best  affiliate  through  language.     In  "An  Essay  on  Conversa- 
tion," Fielding  details  the  importance  of  dialogue.  The 
human  creature,  he  says,  is  particularly  different  from  the 
beast  because  he  can  converse — with  God,  with  himself,  and 
with  his  fellow  creatures  (p.   245).     Fielding  tells  us  that 
the  gift  of  conversation  should,  whenever  possible,  be  used 
in  a  genial  manner.     Specifically,  he  believes  that 

whoever  from  the  goodness  of  his  disposition  or 
understanding,  endeavours  to  his  utmost  to 
cultivate  the  good-humour  and  happiness  of  others, 
and  to  contribute  to  the  ease  and  comfort  of  all 
his  acquaintance,  however  low  in  rank  fortune  may 
have  placed  him,  or  however  clumsy  he  may  be  in 
his  figure  or  demeanour,  hath  in  the  truest  sense 
of  the  word,  a  claim  to  good-breeding.     (p.  277) 

In  this  passage,  we  can  see  the  true  essence  of  affilia- 
tion— the  acceptance  of  the  fundamental  connection  of  all 
human  beings  and  of  the  worth  of  all  who  are  genuinely 
caring  and  kind.     It  is  true  that  writing  presents  the 
situation  of  a  different  kind  of  affiliation.     But,  though 
Fielding  knew  he  could  not  bring  about  dialogue  in  the 
conventional  sense  with  his  readers,  he,  nevertheless,  did 
work  to  achieve  that  dialogue  that  Bakhtin  sees  in  all 
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literary  discourse — a  discourse  that  is  always  directed  to 

the  reader  and  his  answer. 

We  can  find  many  instances  when  Fielding  refers  to  the 

particular  need  of  the  writer  to  affiliate  with  his  readers. 

He  begins  the  first  essay  in  The  True  Patriot  (5  November 

1745)  by  arguing  that  the  author  must  know  not  only  human 

nature  but  the  fashion  of  his  age:   "Fashion  is  the  great 

governor  of  this  world.   ...  It  is  therefore  the  business 

of  every  man  to  accomodate  to  the  fashion  of  the  times"  (p. 

7).     Specifically,  he  says  that  an  author  must  be  acutely 

aware  of  the  "reigning  taste"  or  he  will  quite  likely  have 

his  writings  neglected  (p.  8).     But  Fielding  does  not  leave 

us  with  the  idea  that  he  is  so  mercenary  as  to  view  readers 

as  merely  consumers.  In  The  Champion  (10  January  1740),  he 

emphasizes  his  view  of  an  author  who  eagerly  and 

benevolently  wants  to  affiliate  with  the  conglomerate  of 

mankind:   "I  consider  my  paper  as  a  sort  of  stage  coach,  a 

vehicle  in  which  every  one  hath  a  right  to  take  a  place"  (p. 
1 8 

146).        In  two  journal  entries.  Fielding  appears  to  give 
himself  particular  directives  for  affiliating  with  readers. 
In  The  Champion  (12  June  1740),  he  admits,  as  we  have  seen, 
that  his  "greatest  difficulty"  is  struggling  with  the 
"variety  of  .   .   .  readers'  palates."     Yet  he  promises,  "I 
take  the  opportunity  to  assure  my  readers  all  possible 
care  shall  be  used  to  please  them  all  .   .   .  but  if  at  any 
time  ...  we  should  be  unintelligible,  or  appear  dull  .   .  . 
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we  hope  they  will  pardon  us"   (p.   3  38).     Later,  in  the 
preface  to  The  Journal  of  the  Voyage  to  Lisbon  (17  50),  he 
describes  the  ideal  relationship  between  the  writer  and  his 
audience.     He  argues  that  "all  his  [the  writer's]  pains  in 
collecting  knowledge,  all  his  judgment  in  selecting,  and  all 
his  art  in  communicating  it,  will  not  suffice,  unless  he  can 
make  himself,  in  some  degree,  an  agreeable,  as  well  as  an 
instructive  companion"   (p.  180).     Fielding  is  proposing  not 
a  distantly  authoritative — and  therefore  alienated — author, 
but  rather  one  who  is  "agreeable"  to  his  readers,  one  both 
empathetic  and  perceptive. 

In  many  instances  in  Tom  Jones  we  can  see  that  Fielding 
is  concerned  with  the  subject  of  affiliation  and  its 
potential  in  the  act  of  writing.     The  same  narrator  who 
studiously  conveys  authority  also  displays  his  deep  desire 
to  affiliate  with  his  readers.     In  the  first  chapter,  the 
narrator  proposes  that  the 

Provision  .   .   .  which  we  have  here  made  is  no 
other  than  HUMAN  NATURE.     Nor  do  I  fear  that  my 
sensible  Reader,  though  most  luxurious  in  his 
Taste,  will  start,  cavil,  or  be  offended  because  I 
have  named  but  one  Article.     (p.  32) 

Not  only  does  the  narrator  tell  us  that  human  nature  is  his 

primary  concern,  he  also,  from  the  beginning,  gives  priority 

to  human  feelings .     He  follows  the  proposal  for  his  treatise 

with  a  description  of  both  his  feelings  and  the  reader's;  he 

is  confident  (not  afraid)  that  the  reader  will  react 

favorably  to  his  work  (not  be  offended).     Note  that  in  this 
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passage  it  is  not  long  before  he  replaces  the  formal  "we" 

with  the  more  personal  "I."     Thus,  from  the  beginning,  the 

general  designation  of  HUMAN  NATURE  is  described  in  terms  of 

the  particular—of  individual  people  (the  narrator  and  the 

reader)  with  specific  emotions.     In  the  same  chapter,  when 

the  narrator  introduces  his  own  character,  he  appears  to 

negate  purposefully  a  characterization  of  distant  status. 

He  says  that  he  is  not  a  Gentleman  "who  gives  a  private  or 

eleemosynary  Treat"  but  one  "who  keeps  a  public  Ordinary,  at 

which  all  Persons  are  welcome  for  their  Money"  (p.  31,  my 

italics).     He  presents  himself  not  in  elevated  distance  but 

rather  in  close  proximity  to  "all  Persons."     In  Book  IX  he 

combines  his  concerns  for  honest  feeling  and  the  innate 

connection  between  all  human  beings  with  the  view  that  a 

worthy  author  is  aff illative;  he  must  have  "a  good  Heart" 

and  "be  capable  of  feeling."  He  goes  on  to  explain: 

The  Author  who  will  make  me  weep,  says  Horace  must 
first  weep  himself.     In  reality,  no  Man  can  paint 
a  Distress  well,  which  he  doth  not  feel  while  he 
is  painting  it;  nor  do  I  doubt  but  that  the  most 
pathetic  and  affecting  Scenes  have  been  writ  with 
Tears.     In  the  same  Manner  it  is  with  the 
Ridiculous.     I  am  convinced  I  never  make  my  Reader 
laugh  heartily,  but  where  I  have  laughed  before 
him.     (p.  494) 

Through  the  narrator.  Fielding  shows  us  the  potential — and 

even  the  necessity — of  a  writer  who  identifies  with  his 
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readers  and  shares  in  their  human  emotions. 

If  the  narrator,  then,  is  to  affiliate  with  the  reader, 
what  is  the  reader's  part?  In  one  sense,  he  is  a  consumer. 
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and  the  narrator  explains  how  he  will  be  served.     Chapter  1 

ends  with,  essentially,  the  view  of  the  reader  being  served 

by  a  narrator  who  seems  not  elevated  but  humble:  "Having 

premised  thus  much,  we  will  now  detain  those,  who  like  our 

Bill  of  Fare,  no  longer  from  their  Diet,  and  shall  proceed 

directly  to  serve  up  the  first  Course  of  our  History,  for 

their  Entertainment"   (p.  34).     The  narrator  has  told  us  that 

we  have  the  right  to  gratify  our  palates  or  to  censure, 

abuse  and  damn  our  dinner.     It  would  seem,  then,  that  we  are 

being  shown  two  authorities — the  author's  (which  the 

narrator  claims)  and  the  reader's — and,  consequently,  we 

might  expect  a  conflict  over  control.     But  the  narrator 

shows  us  that  this  is  not  to  be  in  this  province  of  his 

writing.     Just  as  he  does  not  remain  stagnantly 

alienated — as  he,  in  fact,  proves  himself  to  be  a  writer 

and,  more  especially,  a  worker — he  expects  us  to  utilize  our 
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own  energies  in  the  reading  of  his  fxction.        He  encourages 

us  to  contribute  to  the  process  of  imagining  and  thus 

re-creating  the  narrative.     He  challenges  the  reader: 

Bestir  thyself  .   .   .  for  tho'  we  will  always  lend 
thee  proper  Assistance  in  difficult  Places,  as  we 
do  not  .   .   .  expect  thee  to  use  the  Arts  of 
Divination  to  discover  our  Meaning;  yet  we  shall 
not  indulge  thy  Laziness  where  nothing  but  thy 
own  Attention  is  required,  for  thou  art  highly 
mistaken  if  thou  dost  imagine  that  we  intended 
...  to  leave  thy  Sagacity  nothing  to  do,  or 
that  without  sometimes  exercising  this  Talent, 
thou  wilt  be  able  to  travel  through  our  Pages  with 
any  Pleasure  or  Profit  to  thyself.     (p.  614) 
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Here  the  narrator  is  affiliating  with  the  reader  by 
promising  to  understand  and  rectify  his  confusion  and  by 
recognizing  and  insisting  upon  the  reader's  role  as  a  fellow 
traveler  and  a  fellow  worker,  exercising  his  own  talent. 
Thus  we  find  an  authority  who  wants  and  even  needs  to 
affiliate  with  his  readers  and  to  combine  their  energies  and 
his  own  in  the  enacting  of  the  fiction. 

I  have  shown  that,  on  the  surface.  Fielding  gives  us  an 
authoritative  narrator  who  creates  a  circle  of  order  and 
control.     This  circle,  however,  contains  conflicting 
energies,  in  part  representing  instances  where  the  narrator 
exhibits  that  his  "control"  is  superficial  and  inexact. 
Also  creating  the  energy  within  the  circle  of  control — and 
shaping  the  novel — are  instances  where  the  narrator 
exchanges  dominance  for  fraternity  and  authority  for 
affiliation.     He  is  eager  for  us,  as  readers,  to  identify 
and  empathize  with  him  and,  in  this  bonding,  to  create  the 
momentous  ritual  of  the  reading.     Earlier,  I  argued  that  the 
narrator  establishes  his  authority  by,  in  effect,  position- 
ing himself  above  us  because  his  point  of  view  is  so 
extensive  and  his  authority  so  expansive.     At  the  same  time, 
however,  we  find  him  positioning  himself  beside  us,  on  our 
level.     Although,  on  the  one  hand,  he  promises  to  be  our 
guide  and  leader,  on  the  other,  he  admits  his  very  human 
difficulty  with  enlightening  us  and  directing  our  develop- 
ment.    In  Book  I  he  tells  us  that,  though  he  is  decidedly 
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aware  of  the  universal  desire  for  happiness,  he  is  powerless 

to  show  us  how  to  obtain  it.     He  describes  Allworthy's 

actions  after  finding  the  infant  Tom: 

Allworthy  here  betook  himself  to  those  pleasing 
Slumbers,  which  a  Heart  that  hungers  after 
Goodness,  is  apt  to  enjoy,  when  thoroughly 
satisfied.     As  these  are  possibly  sweeter  than 
what  are  occasioned  by  any  other  hearty  Meal,  I 
should  take  more  Pains  to  display  them  to  the 
Reader,  if  I  knew  any  Air  to  recommend  him  to  for 
the  procuring  such  an  Appetite.     (p.  41,  my 
italics ) 

The  narrator  may  not  be  able  to  do  what  an  ideal  authority 
could  do — he  cannot  give  us  the  ideal  prescription  for 
living — but  he  can  do  something  else.     He  can  identify  with 
our  real  humanness.     In  Book  V  he  rejects  the  rigid 
authority  of  elevated  critics.     He  tells  us  that  they  act 
"as  a  Judge  would,  who  should  adhere  to  the  lifeless  Letter 
of  the  Law,  and  reject  the  Spirit"   (p.  211).     On  the  next 
page,  he  follows  his  discussion  of  the  authority  of  critics 
with  an  example  of  his  own  technique  of  directing:   "But  to 
avoid  too  serious  an  Air:  Can  it  be  doubted,  but  that  the 
finest  Woman  in  the  World  would  lose  all  Benefit  of  her 
Charms,  in  the  Eye  of  a  Man  who  had  never  seen  one  of 
another  Cast?"   (p.  212).     The  narrator  is  demonstrating 
that,  because  he  is  admittedly  fallible,  he  will  be  an 
authority  who  will  direct  not  through  lifeless  rigidity  but 
through  the  energy  of  affiliating  with  his  readers  and 
continuously  examining,  exploring,  and  questioning  the 
complicated  nature  of  life. 
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The  narrator  demonstrates  that,  like  all  hiiman  beings, 
he  is  innately  uncertain.     At  the  same  time,  he  identifies 
with  the  reader  by  showing  what  he  does  know.     He  shows  us  a 
complex — and  problematic — view  of  human  life  not  as  we  might 
wish  it  to  be  but  as  it  is.     Frequently,  the  narrator 
reminds  readers  that  he  and  we  perceive  life  from  similar 
viewpoints.     In  Book  I  he  describes  Bridget:   "She  was  of 
that  Species  of  Women,  whom  you  commend  rather  for  good 
Qualities  than  Beauty"   (p.  35).     The  use  of  "you"  in  direct 
address  is,  at  once,  personal,  expansive,  and  aff illative. 
The  narrator  is  simultaneously  addressing  the  individual 
reader,  public  opinion  in  general,  and  himself  united  with 
the  reader  in  recognizing  and  reexperiencing  this  very 
common  human  practice.     In  Book  XVII  he  shows  that  he  is 
well  aware  of  the  complicated  nature  of  human  liaisons  and 
the  universal  reactions  they  foster:  He  tells  us  that  "there 
is  something  of  a  Delicacy  in  Women,  which  will  not  suffer 
them  to  be  ever  easy  in  the  Presence  of  a  Man  whom  they  know 
to  have  Pretensions  to  them  which  they  are  disinclined  to 
favor"   (p.  897).     More  specifically,  the  narrator  often 
demonstrates  that  he  is  very  much  at  home  in  the  eighteenth- 
century  society  of  his  contemporary  readers.     In  Book  VIII 
he  succinctly  categorizes  the  landlord:   "He  had  been  bred, 
as  they  call  it,  a  Gentleman,  that  is  bred  up  to  do  nothing" 
(p.  428).     Two  pages  later,  he  complains  of  the  general 
impropriety  of  landladies:   "I  know  not  whence  it  is,  but  all 
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those  who  get  their  Livelihood  by  People  of  Fashion, 
contract  as  much  Insolence  to  the  rest  of  Mankind,  as  if 
they  really  belonged  to  that  Rank  themselves"   (p.  430). 
Later,  he  strikes  much  closer  to  home  when  he  describes  the 
so-called  "Men  of  Wit,"  who  share  the  same  class  with  many 
of  his  readers:   "I  question  whether  the  same  Appellation 
may,  with  the  same  Propriety,  be  given  to  those  young 
Gentlemen  of  our  Times,  who  have  the  same  Ambition  to  be 
distinguished  for  Parts.     Wit  certainly  they  have  nothing  to 
do  with"   (p.  701).     Repeatedly,  he  tightens  the  bonds 
between  himself  and  us,  as  readers,  by  insisting  that  we 
must  combine  our  previous  life  experiences  with  those  made 
available  through  the  fiction  and  thus  fashion  together  a 
comprehensive  view  of  human  nature. 

Not  only  does  the  narrator  demonstrate  that  he  and  the 
reader  share  the  same  knowledge;  he  also  shows  that  they 
experience  similar  feelings.  He  expresses  emotion  most 
blatantly  when  he  breaks  out  of  his  circle  of  sophisticated 
authority  to  confess  and  express  his  irrepressible  concern 
for  Sophia,  s.  He  devotes  the  whole  of  chapter  ii  in  Book  IV 
to  a  description  of  a  woman  with  whom  he  is  obviously 
passionately — and  even  unrealistically — enamored.  The 
narrator  praises  Sophia  objectively  for  her  "Beauty,  Youth, 
Sprightliness,  Innocence,  Modesty  and  Tenderness"   (p.  155), 
but  then  he  confesses  his  personal  feelings — "most  of  all, 
she  resembled  one  whose  Image  never  can  depart  from  my 
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Breast"   (p.  156).^''"     In  Book  XVI  he  attempts  to  "explain" 

his  feeling  for  Sophia,  which  seriously  undermines  his 

stance  as  a  studious,  objective  exhibitor  of  HUMAN  NATURE: 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  the  best  Parent  to 
observe  an  Impartiality  to  his  Children.   ...  As 
I  regard  all  the  Personages  of  this  History  in  the 
Light  of  my  Children,  so  I  must  confess  the  same 
Inclination  of  Partiality  to  Sophia.   .   .   ,  This 
extraordinary  Tenderness,  which  I  have  for  my 
Heroine,  never  suffers  me  to  quit  h|^  any  long 
Time  without  the  utmost  Reluctance.  (pp. 
857-858) 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  three  pages  after  his  own 
confession  of  irrepressible  emotion,  the  narrator  shows  that 
Allworthy's  judgment  was,  in  fact,  impaired  by  just  such  an 
emotional  attachment:   "Thus  did  the  Affection  of  Allworthy 
for  his  Nephew,  betray  the  superior  Understanding  to  be 
triumphed  over  by  the  inferior;  and  thus  is  the  Prudence  of 
the  best  of  Heads  often  defeated  by  the  Tenderness  of  the 
best  of  Hearts"   (p.  860).     By  having  him  express  a  deep — and 
almost  uncontrolled — human  emotion.  Fielding  presents  the 
narrator  as  decidedly  human.     At  the  same  time,  the  voice  of 
the  narrator  conveys  the  difficulties  of  complicated  human 
feeling  and  implies  that,  as  he,  too,  must  surely  be 
prejudiced  in  his  judgment,  he  must  affiliate  in  cooperation 
with  other  fallible  beings.     Only  through  the  combination  of 
perspectives  and  judgments  can  he  approach,  as  closely  as  is 
humanly  possible,  some  semblance  of  truth. 

Besides  demonstrating  that  he  is  like  the  reader,  the 
narrator  also  exhibits  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
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complexity  of  the  term  "reader."    As  I  have  discussed  in 
Chapter  2,  Fielding  perceives  his  readers  both  as  a  unified, 
predictable  group  and  as  a  diverse  conglomerate  that  he  can 
never  completely  characterize.     Thus  we  find  in  Book  IV, 
chapter  v  the  title  "Containing  Matter  accomodated  to  every 
Taste"   (p.  165,  my  italics)  and  chapter  iv,  entitled, 
"Containing  such  very  deep  and  grave  Matters,  that  some 
Readers,  perhaps  may  not  relish  it"  (p.  161,  my  italics). 
Repeatedly,  we  find  the  narrator  admitting  that  he  "cannot 
possibly  divine  what  Complexion  our  Reader  may  be  of"  (p. 
59).     In  facing  the  fact  that  he  can  never  fully  know  the 
reader  or  control  his  actions,  the  narrator  often  assumes  an 
affiliative  tone.     At  times,  he  is  determinedly  solicitous. 
Describing  the  romance  of  Bridget  and  Captain  Blifil,  he 
promises  "not  to  tire  the  Reader,  by  leading  him  through 
every  Scene  of  this  Courtship"   (p.  68).     At  other  times,  he 
is  scrupuously  polite;  rather  than  commanding,  he  cajoles 
the  reader's  judgments.     In  Book  VII  he  urges  us  to  avoid 
judging  too  harshly  the  landlady's  aid  of  the  ensign  by 
demonstrating  that  she  possessed  the  universal  human  vice  of 
greed:   "But  lest  our  Readers  .   .   .     should  take  this 
Occasion  of  too  hastily  condemning  all  Compassion  as  a  Folly 
...  we  think  proper  to  mention  another  Particular  .   .  . 
The  Ensign  happened  to  be  at  this  Time  possessed  of  the  sum 
of  fifty  pounds"  (p.  392).     Earlier,  he  has  politely  chided 
us  for  a  too-harsh  judgment  of  Bridget's  kindness  to  the 
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infant  Tom.     Here  the  narrator  uses  expressions  identical 
with  those  of  the  preceding  passage.     He  asserts  that  "lest 
the  virtuous  Reader  may  condemn  her  for  shewing  too  great 
Regard  to  a  base-born  Infant  .   .   .  we  think  proper  to 
observe"  that  Bridget  said  she  was  satisfying  "'her 
Brother's  Whim'"   (p.  46,  my  italics).     In  both  cases,  the 
narrator  is  setting  an  important  example.     He  is  demonstrat- 
ing that  just  as  he  looks  beneath  the  orderly  stereotype  of 
"the  Reader"  to  address  readers  containing  the  energy  of 
conflicting  and  unreconciled  ideas  and  emotions,  so  must 
these  same  readers  (quite  possibly  lodged  within  the  single 
reader)  find  beneath  the  surface  order  of  all  judgments  and 
determinations  the  complicated  energies  inherent  in  every 
"lifelike"  situation. 

Moreover,  the  narrator  affiliates  with  the  reader  not 
only  by  identifying  with  him  and  trying  to  address  his 
complicated  nature  but  also  by  inviting  him  to  join  in  the 
writing  of  the  story.     It  is  clear  that  he  pictures  his 
reader  as  intricately  connected  to  the  creation  of  the 
fiction.     In  Book  XII  he  describes  Tom  and  Partridge 

arriving  at  the  inn,  where,  he  reminds  us,   "the  Reader  hath 
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already  spent  so  much  Time"  (p.  654).        A  reader  who  is  a 
part  of  the  fiction  warrants  respect.     Even  when,  in  Book 
IV,  the  narrator  is  introducing  his  beloved  Sophia,  he 
encourages  readers  to,  themselves,  determine  her  value: 
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But  as  there  are  no  Perfections  of  the  Mind  which 
do  not  discover  themselves,  in  that  perfect 
Intimacy,  to  which  we  intend  to  introduce  our 
Reader,  with  this  charming  young  Creature;  so  it 
is  needless  to  mention  them  here:  Nay,  it  is  a 
Kind  of  tacit  Affront  to  our  Reader's 
Understanding,  and  may  also  rob  him  of  that 
Pleasure  which  he  will  receive  informing  his  own 
Judgment  of  her  Character.     (p.  157) 

In  the  preface  to  Book  III,  he  appears  to  be  doing  more  than 

soliciting  the  judgments  of  readers;  he  is  asking  us  to  help 

him  write  the  book  by  recording  the  events  of  Tom's 

childhood: 

As  we  are  sensible  that  much  the  greatest  Part  of 
our  Readers  are  very  eminently  possessed  of  this 
Quality,  we  have  left  them  a  Space  of  twelve  Years 
to  exert  it  in;  and  shall  now  bring  forth  our 
Heroe,  at  about  fourteen  Years  of  Age,  not 
questioning  that  many  have  been  long  impatient  to 
be  introduced  to  his  Acquaintance.     (p.  118) 

Of  course,  this  passage  is,  on  one  level,  ironic;  Fielding 

is  the  author  and  he  ultimately  includes  and  excludes  as  he 

wishes.    At  the  same  time,  he  knows  that  his  to  be 

"lifelike"  his  fiction  must  be  told  and  read,  and  that  it  is 

the  affiliation  and  connection  of  the  reader  and  narrator 

which  will  insure  this  important  vitality. 

Fielding's  narrator  is  presented  as  a  very  hviman 

character  and  "writer."    As  we  have  seen,  the  narrator  is 

not  just  one  character — he  is  many — and  in  many  guises  he, 

essentially,  fosters  affiliation.     Sometimes  he  is 

disarmingly  ingenuous.  Book  VII,  chapter  iv  is  entitled  "A 

most  dreadful  Chapter;  and  one  which  few  Readers  ought  to 

venture  upon  in  an  Evening,  especially  when  alone"   (p.  384). 
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Through  the  voice  of  the  narrator,  which,  at  this  point,  is 

particularly  confiding,  we  can  easily  catch  the  excitement 

of  the  ensuing  chapter  which  details  the  altercation  of  Tom 

and  the  Serjeant.     In  trusting  the  voice  to  be  open  and 

honest,  however,  we  can  be  misled  by  the  instances  when  the 

ingenuous  narrator  becomes  too  innocent  to  be  true  and 

sometimes  downright  prudish.     Describing  the  scene  when  Tom 

rescues  the  half -naked — and  seductive — Jenny,  the  narrator 

claims  to  wonder  why  Jenny  does  not  cover  herself:  "Jones 

offered  her  his  Coat;  but,  I  know  not  for  what  Reason,  she 

absolutely  refused  the  most  earnest  Solicitations  to  accept 

it"  (p.  498).     Later,  he  coyly  refuses  to  describe  in  detail 

Tom's  intimate  activities  at  the  inn:   "Mr.  Jones  being  now 

returned  to  his  own  Bed  (but  from  whence  he  returned  we  must 

beg  to  be  excused  from  relating)  summoned  Partridge"  (p. 

546).     In  Book  VII  his  "propriety"  even  extends  to  refusing 

to  speak  ill  of  the  Devil: 

Mrs.  Honour  had  scarce  sooner  parted  from  her 
young  Lady,  than  something,   (for  I  would  not,  like 
the  old  Woman  in  Quivedo ,  injure  the  Devil  by  any 
false  Accusation,  and  possibly  he  might  have  no 
Hand  in  it)  but  something,  I  say,  suggested  itself 
to  her,  that  by  sacrificing  Sophia  and  all  her 
Secrets  to  Mr.  Western,  she  might  probably  make 
her  Fortune.     (p.  353) 

Through  the  voice  of  the  "innocent"  narrator.  Fielding  1. 

demonstrates  the  conflicts  of  innocence  and  experience,  and 

the  hypocrisy  within  us  all;  and  2.  emphasizes  that, 

particularly  because  of  its  fluctuations  in  tone,  we  must 

pay  especial  attention  to  his  writing. 
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Indeed,  a  significant  means  by  which  the  narrator 

affiliates  with  the  reader  is  through  direct  reference  to 

his  "own"  writing.     In  Book  VIII  he  introduces  the  tale  of 

the  Man  on  the  Hill:   "The  Gentleman  then,  without  any 

farther  Preface,  began  as  you  may  read  in  the  next  Chapter" 

(p.  451).     Further  on,  during  the  Man's  tale,  the  narrator 

reminds  us  that  his  writing  is,  in  fact,  framing  this 

interpolated  story:  "'You  shall  hear  every  Thing  material,' 

answered  the  Stranger,  and  then  proceeded  to  relate  what  we 

shall  proceed  to  write,  after  we  have  given  a  short 

breathing  Time  to  both  ourselves  and  the  Reader"   (p.  474). 

Moreover,  the  narrator  appears  to  be  a  particularly  human 

writer  when  he  despairs  because  he  cannot  write.     In  Book  X 

he  exclaims  over  his  inability  to  depict  the  appearance  of 

the  Serving-Man  who  tells  the  Squire  of  Sophia's  escape:  "0, 

Shakespear,  had  I  thy  Pen!     0  Hogarth,  had  I  thy  Pencil!" 

(p.  555).     Earlier,  he  has  shown  that,  unable  to  depict  the 

conglomerate  of  travelers  at  the  inn,  he  must  enlist  the  aid 

of  the  reader: 

To  describe  every  Particular,  and  to  relate  the 
whole  Conversation  of  the  ensuing  Scene,  is  not 
within  my  Power,  unless  I  had  forty  Pens,  and 
could,  at  once,  write  with  them  all  together,  as 
the  Company  now  spoke.     The  Reader  must, 
therefore,  content  himself  with  the  most 
remarkable  Incidents,  and  perhaps  he  may  very  well 
excuse  the  rest.     (p.  377) 

Even  as  he  is  detailing  his  struggles  with  the  process  of 

writing,  however,  the  narrator  is  letting  us  know  that  his 

real  difficulty  lies  with  the  complicated  subject  of  his 
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work.     He  can  "explain"  only  by  conjecture  why  selfish 

nature  (like  Blifil's)  is  often  rewarded  while  benevolent 

nature  (like  Tom's)  is  punished: 

In  finding  one  of  a  truly  benevolent  Disposition, 
Men  may  very  reasonably  suppose,  they  have  found  a 
Treasure,  and  be  desirous  of  keeping  it,   like  all 
other  good  Things,  to  themselves.  Hence  they 
imagine,  that  to  trumpet  forth  the  Praises  of  such 
a  Person,  would  be  solely  to  their  own  Use.  If 
this  Reason  doth  not  satisfy  the  Reader,  I  know  no 
other  Means  of  accounting  for  the  little  Respect 
which  I  have  commonly  seen  paid  to  a  Character 
which  really  doth  great  Honour  to  Hximan  Nature, 
(p.  165) 

Behind  the  narrator's  back,  as  it  were.  Fielding  and  the 
reader  also  question  this  dilemma,  but  their  conclusion  is 
different  from  the  one  expressed  by  the  naive  voice  of  the 
narrator.     They  know  that  such  treatment,  in  truth,  displays 
that  man  often  ignores  goodness  instead  of  appreciating  it. 
And  no  treatise  on  HUMAN  NATURE  could  ever  satisfactorily 
explain  why. 

Just  as  we  have  seen  Fielding's  narrator  using  the 
language  of  authority,  so  do  we  often  find  that  his  language 
can  be  particularly  aff illative.     At  times,  he  appears  close 
enough  to  the  reader  to  tease  him.     In  the  prefatory  chapter 
to  Book  XV,  he  abruptly  halts  his  discussion  of  virtue  to 
satisfy  his  reader,  who  is,  in  all  likelihood,  much  more 
interested  in  the  fiction:   "But  as  the  Reader's  Curiosity 
(if  he  hath  any)  must  be  now  awake,  and  hungry,  we  shall 
provide  to  feed  it  as  fast  as  we  can"   (p.  784).     At  other 
times,  both  the  narrator  and  the  readers  can  share  a  laugh 
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at  the  expense  of  his  characters.     In  Book  I  he  is  facetious 
when  he  describes  Doctor  Blifil's  "limitations"  as  a 
potential  match  for  Bridget: 

The  Doctor  found  himself  so  agreeable  to  Miss 
Bridget,  that  he  now  began  to  lament  an 
unfortunate  Accident  which  had  happened  to  him 
about  ten  Years  before;  namely  his  Marriage  with 
another  Woman,  who  was  not  only  still  alive,  but 
what  was  worse,  known  to  be  so  by  Mr.  Allworthy. 
(p.  62) 

Later,  the  narrator  pokes  fun  not  only  at  Tom  and  Molly's 
dalliance  in  the  woods,  but  at  the  reader's  own  smug 
propriety  as  well: 

Some  of  my  Readers  may  be  inclined  to  think  this 
Event  unnatural.  However,  the  Fact  is  true;  and 
perhaps  may  be  sufficiently  accounted  for,  by 
suggesting  that  Jones  probably  thought  one  Woman 
better  than  none,  and  Molly  as  probably  imagined 
two  Men  to  be  better  than  one.     (p.  257) 

Sometimes,  however,  aff illative  speech  is  less  lighthearted 

and  more  sharply  ironic  or  satiric.     In  Book  XVIII  the 

narrator  comments  on  the  prevalence  of  arranged  marriages 

among  "People  of  Condition"  and  claims  that  from  this  fact 

derives  "the  mutual  Tenderness  which  afterwards  exists  among 

so  many  happy  Couples"  (p.  9  01).     The  narrator  may  have  a 

sympathetic  audience  in  mind  for  this  cynicism,  but  he  does 

not  give  a  hint  as  to  its  presence.     What  is,  perhaps,  even 

more  interesting  are  the  times  when  the  narrator's  language 

appears  aff illative,  but,  in  truth,  encourages  the  reader  to 

affiliate  not  with  him  but  with  the  writing.     In  Book  V,  for 

example,  the  narrator  appears  to  be  taking  Blifil's  side 

against  Tom:   "He  [Tom]  accompanied  these  Words  with  such 
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rough  Actions,  that  they  soon  got  the  better  of  Mr.  Blifil's 

peaceful  Temper,  and  a  Scuffle  immediately  ensued"  (p.  254). 

From  the  previous  narration — and  his  own  observations — the 

reader  can  well  determine  that,  no  matter  how  "peaceful" 

Blifil's  temper,  he  must  surely  be  the  true  instigator. 

Thus  he  juxtaposes  his  own  correct  interpretation  to  offset 
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the  narrator's  temporary  lapse. 

What  I  have  shown  about  Fielding's  use  of  authority  in 
Tom  Jones  is  essentially  a  paradox.     The  narrator  demon- 
strates that  authority  can  be  helpful  and  productive  and  it 
can  be  diabolical  and  detrimental.     He  both  positively  and 
forcefully  assumes  the  role  of  authority  and  he  pointedly 
relinquishes  his  control.     Specifically,  he  is  both 
authoritative — using  the  ordering  powers  of  his  authority  to 
control  his  reader — and  affiliative — displaying  an 
inconsistent  and  unreconciled  human  energy  to  identify  and 
connect  with  the  reader  as  together  they  lend  a  new 
definition  of  authority  to  the  re-creating  of  the  fiction. 
From  this  point  in  my  discussion,  I  will  explore  the 
specific  nature  and  effect  of  the  narrator's  paradoxical 
authority.     First,  however,  we  should  note  that,  though 
critics  have  tended  to  emphasize  the  narrator's  authority  or 
affiliation,  many  have  also  made  significant  reference  to 
their  combination.     As  early  as  1751,  Eliza  Haywood,  in  The 
History  of  Miss  Betsy  Thoughtless,  refers,  albeit  nega- 
tively, to  Fielding's  penchant  for  manipulating  readers 
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through  "pretended"  geniality.     Haywood  insists  that  "the 

town  is  perfectly  acquainted  both  with  [Fielding's] 

abilities  and  success;  and  has  since  seen  him,  with 

astonishment,  wriggle  himself  into  favour  by  pretending  to 

cajole  those  he  had  not  the  power  to  intimidate"   (as  quoted 

by  Paulson  in  Henry  Fielding;  The  Critical  Heritage,  p. 

285).     William  Empson,  however,  believes  that  the  narrator's 

geniality  proceeds  not  from  manipulation  but  from  humility: 

"Fielding  realizes  that  any  man  who  puts  forward  a  general 

ethical  theory  implies  a  claim  to  have  very  wide  ethical 

experience,  therefore  should  be  ready  to  laugh  at  his  own 

pretensions"  (p.  221).     The  equivocal  authority  of  the 

narrator — described  in  Bartschi's  analysis  of  Joseph  Andrews 

as  "limitations  of  the  narrator's  ken"  at  odds  with  "the 

God's-eye-view  he  adopts  at  other  times"  (p.  20) — is 

examined  by  Melvyn  New  in  regards  to  Fielding's  relinquish- 
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ing  of  control  in  Tom  Jones.        New  argues  that  "the  more 
arbitrary  and  arranged  events  become  [in  this  fiction],  the 
more  he  [the  narrator]  insists  that  he  is  simply  the 
recorder  of  unpatterned,  undesigned  existence"   (p.  242). 
Following  New's  line  of  reasoning,  we  might  well  suggest 
that  Fielding  is,  through  the  narrator,  constantly  reminding 
us  of  human  fallibility,  which  undermines  any  attempt  at 
elevated  control.     To  Andrew  Wright  this  paradox  of 
authority  and  affiliation  is  an  integral  component  of  Tom 
Jones .     Wright  argues  that  the  narrator  repeatedly  "stands 
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between  his  novel  and  a  didactic  interpretation  of  the 
course  of  the  narrative,  not  the  least  when  he  is  pretending 
to  be  didactic"   (p.  35).     Thus  he  undermines  "the  moral 
pressure"  which  "threatens  to  destroy  the  light  and  festive 
tone  of  the  novel  as  a  whole"  (p.  190). 

The  complex  nature  of  authority  in  Tom  Jones  stems 
fundamentally,  of  course,  from  the  complex  natures  of 
author,  narrator  and  reader.     We  will  discuss  the  first  of 
these  in  the  next  chapter,  while  we  here  pursue  the 
relationship  between  the  other  two.     In  many  cases,  it 
appears  that  the  narrator  would  have  it  both  ways;  he  both 
wants  to  control  and  to  identify  with  his  readers.     In  Book 
VI,  for  example,  he  appears  to  be  "controlling"  his  male 
readers  for  the  sake  of  his  female  audience,  who  would 
surely  understand  why  Sophia,  spending  so  much  time  changing 
her  hair  ribbons,  might,  regrettably,  miss  meeting  Tom:  "And 
here  I  strictly  forbid  all  Male  Critics  to  intermeddle  with 
a  Circumstance,  which  I  have  recounted  only  for  the  Sake  of 
the  Ladies,  and  upon  which  they  are  at  Liberty  to  comment" 
(p.  293).     And  yet,  since  it  is  clearly  with  the  male 
audience  that  the  narrator  most  easily  affiliates,  he  is 
here  demonstrating  both  his  lack  of  authority  over  his 
female  audience  (and,  perhaps,  in  attempting  to  "strictly 
forbid,"  over  his  male  audience  as  well)  and  his  even  deeper 
affiliation  with  all  of  his  readers,  for,  like  them,  he  can 
never  fully  know  and  control  human  nature.     Moreover,  this 
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narrator,  to  whom  we  look  for  authority,  is  continuously 
implying  that  he  is  not  completely  authoritative.     In  the 
prefatory  chapter  to  Book  VI,  "Of  Love,"  the  narrator  hardly 
speaks  confidently  of  one  of  the  most  significant  components 
of  the  human  condition.     He  tells  us,   "In  our  last  Book  we 
have  been  obliged  to  deal  pretty  much  with  the  passion  of 
Love;  and,  in  our  succeeding  Book,  shall  be  forced  to  handle 
this  Subject  still  more  largely"   (p.  268,  my  italics).  Here 
we  find  a  narrator  who  is  vague  about  the  extent  to  which  he 
has  enlightened  us  ( "pretty  much" )  and  seemingly  pressured 
and  controlled  ("obliged"  and  "forced")  to  enlighten  us 
still  more.     Thus  we  might  well  wonder  how  we  can  accept  the 
authority  that  he  would  seem  to  disavow.    What  he  does, 
repeatedly,  is  to  embrace  enthusiastically  the  compelling 
energy  of  his  narrative.     In  Book  XVII  the  narrator  refuses 
to  give  Blifil's  answer  to  Allworthy's  allegation  that  he 
sees  love  as  a  cold  manipulation  rather  than  a  spontaneous 
expression: 

The  Reader  may  pretty  well  guess  Blifil's  Answer; 
but  if  he  should  be  at  a  Loss,  we  are  not,  at 
present,  at  Leisure  to  satisfy  him,  as  our  History 
now  hastens  on  to  Matters  of  higher  Importance, 
and  we  can  no  longer  bear  to  be  absent  from 
Sophia.     (p.  887) 

Here  the  narrator  refrains  from  choosing  either  to  control 

or  to  cajole  us;  he  only  encourages  us  to  travel  together  to 

the  end  of  the  story. 

The  paradox  of  authority  and  affiliation  is  most 

clearly  enacted  in  passages  where  the  narrator  begins  in  an 
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"authoritative"  mode  and  ends  in  an  "af f iliative"  one— or 

vice  versa.     In  Book  II  he  authoritatively  explains  why 

Allworthy  might  condone  Captain  Blifil's  faults: 

For  Men  of  true  Wisdom  and  Goodness  are  contented 
to  take  Persons  and  Things  as  they  are  without 
complaining  of  their  Imperfections,  or  attempting 
to  amend  them.     They  can  see  a  Fault  in  a  Friend, 
a  Relation,  or  an  Acquaintance,  without  ever 
mentioning  it  to  the  Parties  themselves,  or  to  any 
others.     (p.  107) 

A  few  sentences  later,  however,  he  switches  to  a  personal 

tone — and  a  profusion  of  first  person  pronouns — in 

considering  his  own  relationships  with  friends:   "For  I  hope 

my  Friends  will  pardon  me,  when  I  declare  I  know  none  of 

them  without  a  Fault;  and  I  should  be  sorry  if  I  could 

imagine  I  had  any  Friend  who  could  not  see  mine"  (p.  107). 

In  Book  X  the  narrator  again  exchanges,  in  one  sentence  this 

time,  an  authoritative  tone  for  an  aff iliative  one;  he 

begins  by  enlightening  us  concerning  his  narrative  and  ends 

by  identifying  with  the  reader's  experience  in  similar 

"human"  circumstances.     Noting  that  Sophia  is  not,  as  the 

reader  might  think,  a  "wanton  Baggage"  for  wanting  to  pursue 

Tom  on  the  road,  he  explains  that  she  "had  been  lately  so 

distracted  between  Hope  and  Fear  .   .   .  Duty  and  Love"  that 

"her  Mind  was  in  that  confused  State,  which  may  be  truly 

said  to  make  us  ignorant  of  what  we  do  or  whether  we  go,  or 

rather  indeed  indifferent  as  to  the  Consequence  of  either" 

(p.  564,  my  italics).     On  the  other  hand,  in  Book  I,  the 

narrator  seemingly  allows  us  to  identify  with  him  by  letting 
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us  join  him  in  seeing  that  Bridget  "intimated  some 
Compassion  for  the  helpless  little  Creature  [Tom],  and 
commended  her  Brother's  Charity  in  what  he  had  done."  Yet 
he  insists  that,  though  he  repeatedly  demonstrates  that  he 
is  fallible,  he  must  interpret  what  we  see:   "Perhaps  the  - 
Reader  may  account  for  this  Behaviour  .   .   .  when  we  have 
informed  him,  that  the  good  Man  had  [resolved]   ...  to 
take  care  of  the  Child,  and  to  breed  him  up  as  his  own" 
(p.  44).^^     In  moving  back  and  forth  between  authority  and 
affiliation,  the  narrator  is,  in  truth,  mirroring  the  very 
tentative  grasp  of  fallible  man  on  authority.  Repeatedly, 
we  are  sure  that  we  can  have  knowledge  and  control,  but 
then,  just  as  surely,  we  know  that  we  can  never  fully  have 
either. 

Particular  passages  in  Tom  Jones  point  out  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  narrator  moves  back  and  forth  between 
authority  and  affiliation.     The  title  of  Book  I,  chapter  iv 
suggests  a  diabolical  control:   "The  Reader's  Neck  brought 
into  Danger  by  a  Description"   (p.  42).     On  the  next  page, 
when  the  narrator  launches  into  a  romance-like  description 
of  Allworthy  on  a  hill  surveying  his  domain — "that  lovely 
Prospect" — he  seems  as  authoritatively  detached  as 
Allworthy. But  then  he  both  chides  himself  for  over- 
extending  his  authority  and  proposes  how  we  might,  together, 
get  out  of  this  fix: 
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Reader,  take  care,  I  have  unadvisedly  led  thee  to 
the  Top  of  as  high  a  Hill  as  Mr.  Allworthy's,  and 
how  to  get  thee  down  without  breaking  thy  Neck,  I 
do  not  well  know.  However,  let  us  e'en  venture  to 
slide  down  together,  for  Miss  Bridget  rings  her 
Bell,  and  Mr.  Allworthy  is  summoned  to  Breakfast, 
where  I  must  attend,  and,  if  you  please,  shall  be 
glad  of  your  Company.     (p.  43) 

Here  the  narrator  is  letting  us  know  the  dangers  of 

authority;  we  have  dutifully  followed  him  and  now  he  is  not 

sure  what  to  do  with  us — or  himself.     The  solution  is, 

clearly,  in  Bennett's  definition  of  fraternity  and  ritual; 

we  travel  together  and  together  we  enact  the  narrative. 

Working  together,  however,  is  not  easy.     In  the  prefatory 

chapter  to  Book  IV,  on  plain  fact  and  romance  writing,  the 

narrator  promises,   "We  shall  leave  to  the  Reader  to 

determine  with  what  Judgment  we  have  chosen  the  several 

Occasions  for  inserting  those  ornamental  Parts  of  our  Work" 

(p.  152).     At  first,  it  seems  the  narrator  is  close  enough 

to  the  reader  to  expect  that  the  reader  will  surely 

"determine"  in  both  senses;  he  will  see  the  instances  of 

"ornamental"  writing  and  he  will  decide,  along  with  the 

narrator,  that  these  "occasions"  have  been  chosen  correctly. 

But  we  soon  see  a  narrator  who  is  unsure  of  his  affiliation 

with  the  reader  and  thus  tries  to  justify  these  occasions. 

He  insists  that  surely  "it  will  be  allowed  that  none  could 

be  more  proper  than  the  present  [introducing  Sophia]"  and 

argues  "for  this  method  we  plead  many  Precedents."  The 

narrator  further  explains — or  admits,   "Our  Intention  .   .  . 

is  to  introduce  our  Heroine  with  .   .   .  Solemnity  .   .  . 
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Elevation  of  Stile  .   .   .  and  all  other  Circumstances  proper 
to  raise  the  Veneration  of  our  Reader"   (p.  154).     He  shows 
us  that  beneath  seemingly  orderly  authority  are  conflicting 
energies;  he  wants  to  defend  "his"  writing,  venerate  Sophia, 
and  win  our  approval.     Indeed,  he  demonstrates  the 
complicated  nature  of  all  who  would  assume  authority. 

The  paradox  of  authority  and  affiliation  in  Tom  Jones 
is  demonstrated  even  more  significantly  in  instances  when 
the  two  modes  constitute  a  layered  effect — in  situations 
where  one  is  ostensibly  evident  but,  in  truth,  masks  the 
other.     In  Book  XIII  the  narrator  seemingly  affiliates  with 
the  reader  by  admitting  that  he  cannot  describe  a  thunderous 
noise  at  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick' s  house.     In  fact,  however,  he  is 
letting  us  know  that  he  must  inform  us  of  the  source  of  the 
noise — the  footman  knocking — and  that  he  alone  knows  the 
true  nature  of  this  sound:   "To  attempt  to  describe  this 
Noise  to  those  who  have  heard  it  would  be  in  vain,  and  to 
aim  at  giving  any  Idea  of  it  to  those  who  have  never  heard 
the  like,  would  be  still  more  vain"   (p.  697).     Often  a 
pompously  satirical  tone  is,  in  truth,  aff illative  as  well, 
but,  in  the  combination  of  the  two  modes,  we  are  not  quite 
sure  of  the  narrator's  final  determination.     In  Book  X,  when 
Squire  Western  disturbs  Jenny  at  Upton  Inn  and  she  "started 
from  her  Sleep  with  as  much  Amazement  as  terror,"  we  are 
told 
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So  much  more  tenderly  do  Women  value  their 
Reputation  than  their  Persons,  that  tho'  the 
latter  seemed  now  in  more  Danger  than  before  [in 
"the  rape"],  yet  as  the  former  was  secure,  the 
Lady  screamed  not  with  such  Violence  as  she  had 
done  on  the  other  Occasion.     (p.  552) 

Since  we  are  well  aware  that  Jenny  is,  habitually,  not  too 

concerned  with  her  reputation,  we  can,  knowingly  and  even 

smugly,  identify  with  a  narrator  who  points  out  her 

hypocrisy.     But  can  we  feel  secure  in  our  authoritative 

knowledge  of  Jenny  and  "such  women"?    Would  not  the  honest 

male  or  female  reader  affiliate,  in  fact,  with  the  universal 

human  penchant  for  hypocrisy  and  thus  warrant,  with  Jenny, 

the  criticism  of  a  ironic  narrator?    Moreover,  we  should 

note  the  even  more  profound  paradox  of  authority  and 

affiliation  in  view  of  second  readings.     In  Book  II  the 

narrator  appears  aff illative  in  wondering  why  Mrs.  Wilkins 

keeps  the  "truth"  about  Tom's  paternity  from  Bridget: 

I  have  thought  it  somewhat  strange,  upon 
Reflection,  that  the  House-keeper  never  acquainted 
Mrs.  Blif il  with  this  News.   .   .   .  The  only  Way, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  of  solving  this  Difficulty, 
is  by  imputing  it  to  that  Distance  which  was  now 
grown  between  the  Lady  and  the  House-keeper, 
(p.  92) 

Of  course,  it  is  not  until  the  end  of  the  book  that  we 
discover  that,  most  significantly,  the  narrator  would  not 
(or  could  not)  tell  us  the  secret  of  Tom's  paternity.     He  is 
continuously  both  distant  from  us  and  near  us — and  both 
knowledgeable  and  not  informed — and  thus  we  are  never  quite 
sure  of  how  we  should  view  his  authority. 
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Does  Fielding  attempt  to  reconcile  this  paradox  of 
authority  and  affiliation?    We  should  consider  two' 
particular  passages  where  he  discusses  in  detail  the  use  of 
authority.     In  The  Champion  (15  January  1739)  he  argues,  "Of 
all  the  words  which  our  language  hath  borrowed  from  the 
Latin,  I  know  not  one  to  which  we  have  applied  an  idea  so 
unequal  and  inferior  to  what  it  gives  us  in  its  original 
tongue,  as  the  word  Authority."     To  Fielding  the  Romans  (in 
defining  auctoritas)  did  not  mean,  as  did  his 
contemporaries,  the  power  to  do  things.     Rather,  they 
intended  "to  convey  the  idea  of  awe  and  respect,  which  the 
opinion  of  power  and  virtue  created  in  others"   (p.  153). 
Fielding  notes  that  true  authority  derives  its  power  from 
the  good  will  and  acceptance  of  the  people;  on  the  other 
hand  "the  universal  ill  opinion  of  a  people,  renders  a  man 
utterly  incapable  of  executing  any  public  office,  either 
military  or  civil"   (p.  155).     Of  course,  in  Tom  Jones 
Fielding  is  assuming  literary — not  civil  or  military — 
authority,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  he  relinquishes  it  even  as 
he  assumes  it.     But  the  reason  for  this  may  well  be  related 
to  his  explanation  in  The  Champion;  he  is  concerned  more 
with  earning  authority  than  with  wielding  it,  and  he  knows 
that  to  earn  it  he  must  connect  with  the  good  will  of  his 
readers.     Still,  even  that  would  be  an  ideal  authority  and 
Fielding  is  concerned  with  the  real.     In  Book  XII  of  Tom 
Jones,  he  has  the  narrator  describe,  in  effect,  the 
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authority  of  the  landlady  over  the  puppet  show  company.  He 
reminds  us  that,  according  to  Virgil,   "when  the  Mob  are 
assembled  in  a  riotous  and  tumultuous  Manner  .   .   .  if  a 
Man  of  Gravity  and  Authority  appears  amongst  them  The  Tumult 
is  presently  appeased"   (p.  6  41,  my  italics).     On  the  other 
hand,   "when  a  Set  of  grave  Men  and  Philosophers  are 
disputing  .   .   .  should  a  Tumult  arise  among  the  Mob,  or 
should  one  Scold  .   .   .  appear  among  the  said  Philosophers 
.  .   .  the  Attention  of  every  one  is  immediately  attractd  by 
the  Scold  alone"   (p.  642).     Here  we  learn  that  attention  and 
authority  are  not  always  given  to  one  who  warrants  "awe  and 
respect."    The  narrator  implies  that  in  real  life  the 
enactment  and  acceptance  of  authority  is,  like  all  human 
actions,  imperfectly  done. 

The  inherent  conflict  of  authority  and  affiliation  in 
Tom  Jones  is  never  completely  reconciled  but  rather  held  in 
abeyance  through  the  persistence  of  ordered  energy  both  in 
this  paradox  and  throughout  the  novel.     As  I  have  discussed, 
I  perceive  Tom  Jones  as  a  circle  of  order  which  both 
contains  and  is  shaped  by  the  energy  within  it.     On  the  one 
hand,  the  "order"  of  this  narrator  who  assumes  authority  is 
markedly  hard  to  define.  We  are  never  quite  sure  where  his 
authority  ends  and  ours  begins — and  vice  versa.     At  the  end 
of  Book  IX  he  includes  his  flashback  analysis  of  how  Jenny 
arrived  at  the  bottom  of  Mazard-Hill: 
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Thus,  Reader  we  have  given  thee  the  Fruits  of  a 
very  painful  Enquiry,  which  for  thy  Satisfaction 
we  have  made  into  this  Matter  .   .   .  And  here, 
Reader,  we  must  strictly  caution  thee,  that  thou 
dost  not  take  any  Occasion  from  the  Misbehaviour 
of  such  a  Wretch  as  this  [Northerton]  to  reflect 
on  .   .   .  the  Officers  of  our  Army  in  general.  (p. 
522) 

The  narrator  seems  to  have  made  his  inquiry  for  our  benefit, 
and  indeed,  through  the  narration,  he  has  taken  us  along  on 
his  quest,  but  then  he  appears  to  direct  arbitrarily  what  we 
should  believe.     In  Book  XII,  when  Tom  and  Partridge  are 
about  to  confront  the  gypsies,  the  narrator,  on  the  one 
hand,  encourages  our  suspense  but,  on  the  other,  curtails 
our  flight  of  imagination:   "Had  this  History  been  writ  in 
the  Days  of  Superstition,  I  should  have  had  too  much 
Compassion  for  the  Reader  to  have  left  him  so  long  in 
Suspence,  whether  Beelzebub  or  Satan  was  about  actually  to 
appear  in  Person"   (p.  665).     He  goes  on  to  admit  that  we 
might  suspect  that  he  would  "take  a  Voyage  into  Fairy  Land," 
but  he  will,  without  further  ado,   "proceed  to  acquaint  the 
Reader  who  those  People  were,  whose  sudden  Appearance  had 
struck  such  Terrors  into  Partridge ,  had  more  than  half 
frightened  the  Post-Boy  and  had  a  little  surprized  even  Mr. 
Jones  himself"   (p.  666).     In  this  chapter,  whose  title 
includes  nothing  about  the  gypsies  but  rather  "Relates  that 
Mr.  Jones  continued  his  Journey  with  what  happened  on  that 
Occasion,"  we  are  both  goaded  into  employing  our  own  private 
and  fantastic  interpretations  and  chided  by  the  narrator  for 
doing  so.     We  are  made  aware  of  the  potential  energy  within 
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the  telling  of  the  story,  but  we  are  never  quite  sure  where 
and  how  far  we  may  use  our  own  energies  to  enact  and 
interpret  it. 

At  the  same  time,  we  repeatedly  see  that  the  energy  of 
tentative  questioning  and  incomplete  resolution  does,  in 
fact,  bring  on  some  semblance  of  order,  particularly  in  the 
realm  of  definitions.     In  Book  XV  the  narrator  demonstrates 
that  definitions  are  often  inexact.     He  follows  his 
description  of  Honour's  secret  discovery  of  Lady  Bellaston 
in  Tom's  apartment  with  the  determination  that  "a  Secret  (as 
some  of  my  Readers  will  perhaps  acknowledge  from  Experience) 
is  often  a  very  valuable  Possession"   (p.  813,  my  italics). 
In  one  sense,  the  narrator  is  making  fun  of  the  very  human 
penchant  for  telling  secrets.     In  another,  he  is  showing  the 
equivocal  definition  of  a  secret — to  some  it  is  knowledge  to 
be  "faithfully  kept"  but  to  others  it  is  news  to  be 
whispered  "till  it  come  to  the  Ears  of  every  one."  Most 
important  this  complex  definition  must  be  derived  "from 
Experience."     Similarly,  it  is  from  experience  that  the 
narrator  later  arrives  at  a  definition  of  friendship:  "The 
Firmness  and  Constancy  of  a  true  Friend  is  a  Circumstance 
so  extremely  delightful  to  Persons  in  any  Kind  of  Distress 
that  the  Distress  itself  ...  is  more  than  compensated  by 
bringing  this  Comfort  with  it"   (p.  892).  But, 
realistically,  the  narrator  knows  that  the  blight  of 
friendship  is  envy: 
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Hence  our  Eye  is  seldom,  I  am  afraid,  turned 
upward  to  those  who  are  manifestly  greater, 
better,  wiser,  or  happier  than  ourselves,  without 
some  Degree  of  Malignity;  while  we  commonly  look 
downward  on  the  Mean  and  Miserable,  with 
sufficient  Benevolence  and  Pity.     (p.  892) 

Thus  we  see  that  the  bounds  of  friendship  are  shaped  by  the 

conflicting  human  energies  which  this  relationship 

necessarily  embodies.     When  the  narrator  cannot  clearly 

define  an  important  concept,  he,  notably,  employs  the  energy 

of  affiliation  to  at  least  approximate  it.     In  Book  XIII  he 

notes  that  Tom  is  happy  because  he  is  optimistic  over  the 

possibility  of  meeting  with  Sophia  in  London.     The  narrator 

then  goes  on  to  define  tentatively  the  nature  of  happiness: 

Reader,  if  thou  hast  any  good  Wishes  towards  me,  I 
will  full  repay  them,  by  wishing  thee  to  be^ 
possessed  of  this  sanguine  Disposition  of  Mind: 
Since,  after  having  read  much,  and  considered  long 
on  that  Subject  of  Happiness  ...  I  am  almost 
inclined  to  fix  it  in  the  Possession  of  this 
Temper  [optimism];  which  puts  us,  in  a  Manner,  out 
of  the  Reach  of  Fortune,  and  makes  us  happy 
without  her  Assistance.     (p.  7  08) 

The  narrator  does  not  concretely  define  happiness  or 

optimism.     Still,  he  conveys  to  us  a  sense  of  the  positive 

energy  which  can  best  shape  this  disposition  in  the  lives  of 

the  readers. 

The  real  reconciliation  of  authority  and  affiliation 
can  be  found  in  the  reconciliation  effected  by  the  writing. 
Fielding's  narrator  seems,  ostensibly,  willing  and  eager  to 
assiime  authority  over  his  Province  of  Writing;  after  all,  he 
claims  that  it  is  his  and  it  is  new,  so  he  can  very  well 


boast,   "I  am  at  liberty  to  make  what  Laws  I  please  therein" 
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(p.  77).     At  the  same  time,  the  writing  that  he  claims  must 

be  read — and  evaluated — so  his  "ordering"  of  authority  must 

always  take  into  account  the  collective  energies  of  readers 

who  know  that,  regardless  of  his  claim  for  authority,  he  is 

first  and  foremost  a  fallible  man.     Moreover,  he  has  chosen 

for  his  subject  HUMAN  NATURE.     And  though  he  may  attempt  to 

"order"  this  subject,  as  in,  for  example,  his  definitions  of 

friendship  and  love,  he  can  never  really  capture  and  confine 

its  inconsistent — and  even  disorderly — complexity.    What  the 

narrator  does,  of  course,  is  to  expound  (authoritatively)  on 

writing  in  general  and  writing  about  human  nature  in 

particular  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  admits  (affilia- 

tively)  that  both  his  words  and  his  thoughts  are,  at  best, 

tentative  and  inexact.     In  Book  VI  he  attempts  to  discuss, 

with  authority,  deceit,  but  his  pronouncement  on  this  human 

frailty  is  replete  with  techniques  of  affiliation  to  insure 

the  reader's  understanding  and  cooperation: 

To  say  the  truth,  in  discovering  the  Deceit  of 
others,  it  matters  that  our  own  Art  be  wound  up, 
if  I  may  use  the  Expression,  in  the  same  Key  with 
theirs.  For  very  artful  Men  sometimes  miscarry  by 
fancying  others  wiser,  or  in  other  Words,  greater 
Knaves  than  they  really  are.     As  this  Observation 
is  pretty  deep,  I  will  illustrate  it  by  the 
following  short  Story.     (p.  280) 

He  then  includes  his  tale  of  "Three  Countrymen  .   .  . 

pursuing  a  Wiltshire  Thief  through  Brentford. "     Here  the 

narrator  attempts  an  authoritative  pronouncement,  but, 

because  it  is  a  human  pronouncement,  it  is  necessarily 

fallible — potentially  incomprehensible,  inexact  and  even 


untrue.     To  make  sure  that  we  can  identify,  as  closely  as 
possible,  with  his  meaning,  the  narrator  tempers  his 
authority  with  affiliation.     He  clarifies  his  "Observation" 
with  statements  like  "to  say  the  truth"  and  "in  other 
words."    Moreover,  he  mollifies  his  audience;  he  asks 
permission  to  use  "the  Expression"  and  he  carefully 
illustrates  what  he  could  carelessly  abandon  to  obscurity. 
Even  more  important,  he  shows  us  that  to  understand  writing 
we  must  be,  throughout  the  novel,  af f iliatively  "wound  up" 
with  the  writer.     We  must  see  him  in  the  process  of  writing 
and,  in  effect,  join  our  own  experience  and  interpretations 
to  his  pronouncements . 

What  can  we  say  about  the  effect  of  this  paradox  of 
authority  and  affiliation  in  Tom  Jones?    Critics,  as  we  have 
seen,  have  tended  to  emphasize  either  authority  or 
affiliation.     When  they  do,  however,  their  evaluation  tends 
to  be,  in  truth,  significantly  molded  by  the  other  mode. 
Rothstein,  for  example,  criticizes  the  narrator  (whom  he 
identifies  with  Fielding)  not  only  because  he  is 
inordinately  authoritative  but  also  because  he  is 
hypocritically  aff illative.     Rothstein  argues  that,  like 
Allworthy,  Fielding  only  pretends  to  be  treating  his  readers 
as  equals;  too  often  he  tricks  us  as  he  moves  from 
"mutuality  to  mastery"   (p.  107).     The  real  problem,  as 
Rothstein  sees  it,  is  that  the  readers  have  no  authority: 
"What  is  one  to  say  .   .   .  about  the  freedom  of  the  reader  in 


a  book  that  trains  us  to  employ  certain  modes  of  reading — 

irony  and  analogy — which  are  designed  to  lead  us  into  error 

as  well  as  knowledge?"   (p.  110).     Rothstein  goes  on  to 

complain  about  Fielding's  use  of  inordinate  authority: 

We  gain  neither  prudence  nor  charity  as  a  result 
since  he  [Fielding]  keeps  us  from  discovering  the 
irony  till  the  denouement,  when  all  our  judgments 
of  the  characters  have  been  made  and  we  can  no 
longer  become  more  tolerant  of  them  by  reflecting 
upon  our  own  folly.     (p.  110) 

Similarly,  Damrosch  points  out  the  authority  of  a  narrator, 

who,  on  our  first  reading,  alone  knows  the  answers. 

Damrosch  presents  the  reader  as  divided — "the  hoodwinked 

victim  of  the  first  reading  and  [on  the  second  reading]  the 

enlightened  spectator  who  now  knows  what  really  happened" 

(p.  274).     He  then  goes  on  to  characterize  the  narrator  as 

essentially  a  paradox:   "The  narrator  of  Tom  Jones  is  a  guide 

who  keeps  encouraging  the  reader  to  pursue  his  own  way, 

often  supplying  misleading  hints  that  get  him  lost  in  order 

to  find  him  again."    Rothstein  and  Damrosch  are,  in 

different  ways,  ostensibly  emphasizing  the  authority  of  the 

narrative  voice.     But  to  describe  this  authority  they  both 

refer  to  affiliation — in  Rothstein 's  "mutuality"  and  in 

Damrosch 's  "enlightened  spectator."     Thus  they  demonstrate 

how  closely  associated  are  these  two  modes  and  how  difficult 

it  is,  in  reading  Tom  Jones ,  to  describe  an  authoritative 

narrator  without  at  least  speculating  on  how  much  he  does — 

or  should — affiliate  with  his  readers. 


At  the  same  time,  critics  who  emphasize  the  affiliation 
of  the  narrator  frequently,  in  truth,  describe  this  mode  of 
writing  in  relaionship  to  authority.  Fred  Kaplan  describes 
the  narrator's  "self-conscious  concern  with  himself  and  his 
art" — a  very  human  anxiety  which  could  be  readily  recognized 
by  the  reader  and  is  thus,  according  to  my  terms,  aff illa- 
tive (p.  549).     And  yet,  Kaplan  relates  this  insecurity  of 
the  narrator/Fielding  to  authority.     He  praises  "the 
importance  of  the  novelist  whose  attributes  are  Genius, 
Humanity,  Learning  and  Experience"  and  argues  that  the 
narrator's  self-consciousness  "is  a  measure  of  the  intense 
importance  with  which  he  invests  his  role."    From  another 
view,  David  Goldknopf  implies  that,  because  the  narrator/ 
Fielding  is  expressive  and  even  confessional,  he  woefully 
limits  his  authority  and  that  of  his  fiction.     Goldknopf,  as 
we  have  seen,  believes  that  the  "digressions,  distractions 
and  interruptions  [in  Tom  Jones ]  are  Fielding's  way  of 
telling  us  not  to  get  too  wrapped  up  in  his  silly  story"  (p. 
272).     Furthermore,  Goldknopf  argues  that  Fielding's 
penchant  for  "shared  palship"  was  a  negative  influence  on 
later  fiction:   "We  must  attribute  to  Fielding,  at  least  in 
part,  the  convention  of  chumminess  between  author  and 

reader,  so  damaging  to  the  realism  of  many  Victorian  novels" 
28 

(p.  274).        Conversely,  Preston  sees  the  connection  of 
author  and  reader  in  a  positive  light.     He  argues  that,  by 
the  end  of  the  book.  Fielding  creates  "a  reader  wise  enough 
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to  create  the  book  he  reads"   (p.  113).     Like  Kaplan  and 
Goldknopf,  Preston  includes  in  his  discussion  of  affiliation 
significant  reference  to  the  complex  nature  of  authority. 
Specifically,  he  pictures  a  reader  who  creates  the  fiction 
even  as  it  has  been  created  for  him.     As  we  have  seen  with 
critics  who  emphasize  authority,  those  who  focus  on 
affiliation  clearly  imply  that,  in  examining  the  narrative 
voice  of  Tom  Jones,  we  can  hardly  consider  one  mode  without 
the  other. 

Finally,  we  should  consider  the  critics  who  stress,  in 
truth,  neither  authority  or  affiliation  but  rather  the 
positive  effect  of  their  combination  on  the  writing  of  Tom 
Jones  as  fiction  and,  particularly,  as  an  early  form  of  the 
novel.     Jerry  Beasley  praises  the  combination  of  the 
narrative  voice  as  it  (af f iliatively )  experiments  and 
(authoritatively)  achieves:   "Fielding's  forthright 
affirmation  of  the  novelist  as  artificer  and  artist  was 
undeniably  a  great  event  in  the  early  history  of  the  new 
form  [the  novel]"   (p.  187).     In  her  discussion  of  Joseph 
Andrews,  Helen  Bartschi  explains  how  direct  commentary  by 
the  narrator  both  creates  order  in  his  work  and  fosters  the 
perpetuation  of  energy:   "The  tone  of  his   [the  narrator's] 
voice,  expressing  his  point  of  view,  imposes  on  the  novel  a 
degree  of  order  and  cohesion  without  restraining  its 
intrinsic  variety  and  heterogeneity"   (p.  17).     In  the  case 
of  Tom  Jones,  I  would  consider  that  this  narrator 
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"expressing  his  point  of  view"  is  expressing  an  affiliative 
view —  that  he  is  like  us — as  well  as  an  authoritative 
one — that  he  is  "writing"  the  book.     Similarly,  in  "'The 
Grease  of  God':  The  Form  of  Eighteenth-Century  English 
Fiction,"  Melvyn  New  presents  Fielding's  narrator  as  both 
authoritative  and  affiliative;  he  both  directs  and  merely 
records  his  fiction.     New  points  out  that  the  narrator  is 
expressing  Fielding's  views  on  authority  and  fallibility: 
"Fielding  wants  it  both  ways,  a  world  shaped  by  God  and  a 
world  shaped  by  men."     In  demonstrating  the  dilemma  of  a 
fallible  man  taking  control.  Fielding  "opened  up  to  fiction 
the  self-sustained  world  of  the  modern  novel"   (p.  242). 
Beasley,  Bartschi,  and  New  essentially  demonstrate  that  the 
paradox  of  authority  and  affiliation  in  Tom  Jones  was  a 
significant  influence  on  the  development  of  this  novel  and 
on  succeeding  fiction. 

As  I  see  it,  Tom  Jones  is  a  novel  of  particular 
importance  because  it  does  explore  and  examine — in  such 
detail — the  true  nature  of  what  is  traditionally  seen  as 
"ordered"  authority.     As  the  creator  of  a  new  Province  of 
Writing,  Fielding,  in  one  sense,  wanted  to  assume  authority, 
but  he  was  clearly  aware  of  the  difficulties  inherent  in 
such  a  task.     Living  and  writing  in  eighteenth-century 
England,  he  quite  naturally  doubted  the  extent  to  which  he 
could,  realistically,  maintain  authority,  as  a  fallible 
man — not  God — and  as  a  necessarily  "modern"  writer — not  a 
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classical  one.     Furthermore,  the  traditional  view  of 

authority  was,  then  as  now,  an  essentially  alienated  one;  it 

was,  as  Sennett  defines  it,  a  "bond  between  people  who  are 

unequal"   (p.  10).     In  electing  to  expound  on  HUMAN  NATURE, 

Fielding  was  well  aware  that  his  readers  would  desire  and 

expect  to  see  him  in  the  role  of  a  confident  and  unambiguous 

authority.     He  could  have  easily  anticipated  Wayne  Booth's 

contention  about  authors  and  readers: 

If  an  author  wishes  to  take  me  on  a  long  quest  for 
the  truth  and  finally  present  it  to  me,  I  will 
feel  the  quest  as  a  boring  triviality  unless  he 
gives  me  unambiguous  signs  of  what  quest  I  am  on 
and  of  the  fact  that  I  have  found  my  goal  when  I 
get  there.     (p.  136) 

Yet,  he  knew  that  as  an  imperfect  human  being  he  could  only 
with  difficulty  give  "unambiguous  signs"  of  "the  truth." 
And  so  he  renders  his  fiction  through  the  exceedingly 
fallible  voice  of  a  narrator  who  ostensibly  gives  us 
authoritative  order  but  frequently  abandons  that  authority; 
he  dares  to  test  the  circle  of  authoritative  order  and,  on 
many  occasions,  he  breaks  it.     The  narrator  repeatedly 
surrenders  his  authority  to  the  higher  power  of  "fate," 
"truth",  or,  most  significantly,  the  writing  only  to  re- 
assume  it  again  and  again.     In  presenting  this  "control," 
Fielding  demonstrates  the  innate  complexity  of  authority. 
He  shows  us  that  the  circle  of  fallibly  human  authority  can 
be  neither  rigid  nor  consistent.     Its  range  can  never  be 
clearly  defined,  and  it  is  always  in  flux,  forever 
relinquishing  its  boundaries  even  as  it  assumes  them. 
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At  the  same  time,  we  can  find  in  Tom  Jones  the 
examination  and  enactment  of  affiliation.  Certainly, 
Fielding  had  ample  impetus  for  affiliating  with  his  readers 
in  a  close  connection.     His  eighteenth-century  world  was  an 
uncertain  one,  for  as  Nicolson  and  New  point  out,  he 
confronted  the  fragility  of  the  circle  of  religious 
certainty  and  the  increasing  need  to  reconcile  traditional 
belief  with  contemporary  action.     As  a  dedicated  student  of 
human  nature.  Fielding  was  well  aware  of  the  universal  human 
need  to  affiliate  and  that  those  readers  who,  on  the  one 
hand,  listened  for  a  narrative  voice  of  authority,  on  the 
other  wanted  to  claim  the  narrator  for  their  friend.  Still, 
as  readers,  they  were,  in  a  sense,  sealed  off  from  the 
writer  and  "on  the  far  side  of  the  written  word"  (Preston, 
p.  196).     We  have  seen  how,  on  numerous  occasions.  Fielding 
wrote  of  his  concern  with  human  intimacy  and  cooperation. 
In  Tom  Jones  he  further  explores  the  possibilities  of 
affiliation,  and,  in  essence,  Bennett's  definition  of 
fraternity — "a  bond  built  between  people  who  are  similar" 
(p.  10) — by  creating  the  very  human  character  of  the 
narrator.    We  can  readily  identify  with  this  "lifelike" 
narrator;  he  is  a  composite  of  many  guises  and  he  is  always 
in  flux.     Similarly,  we  are  frequently  reminded  that  we  need 
to  cooperate  with  him.     In  Book  XV,  for  example,  the 
narrator  insists  that  he  cannot  render  the  scene  of  Squire 
Western  confronting  Sophia  and  Lord  Fellamar  without  our 
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help:  "If  the  Reader's  Imagination  doth  not  assist  me,  I 
shall  never  be  able  to  describe  the  Situation  of  these  two 
Persons  when  Western  came  into  the  Room"  (p.  798). 
Repeatedly,  we  find  Fielding,  in  effect,  examining  Bakhtin's 
contention  that  "a  single  voice  ends  nothing  and  resolves 
nothing.     Two  voices  is  the  minimum  for  life  .   .   .  for 
existence"   (Problems  of  Dostoevsky's  Poetics,  p.  252). 
Within  the  circle  of  ordered  authority.  Fielding 
demonstrates  the  need  for  combining  multiple  and  conflicting 
human  energies.     And  it  is  through  combining  these  energies 
that  he  can  make  his  province  not  artificial  but  lifelike; 
he  can  make  of  his  fiction  a  world. 

Fielding's  examination  of  authority  and  affiliation 
finally  leads  him — and  his  readers — to  explore  the  nature  of 
the  author  as  would-be  authority  in  the  process  of  writing. 
To  detail  the  complexity  of  this  task.  Fielding  gives  us  a 
narrator  who  is,  first  of  all,  decidedly  a  h^lman  being.  He 
is  elevated  and  proximate,  he  knows  and  he  does  not  know:  he 
himself  comprises  unreconciled  energies  and,  lifelike,  he  is 
constantly  in  motion.     Moreover,  he  is  and  is  not  Fielding. 
Like  Fielding,  he  is  a  fallible  human  being  who  wants  to 
tell  us  a  story.     Unlike  Fielding,  his  task  is  to  relate 
the  story  rather  than  to  imagine  it;  he  is  among  the 
created — not  the  creator.     Fielding-as-creator  is,  in  a 
sense.  Godlike.     Melvyn  New  argues  that  in  Tom  Jones 
Fielding  wields  a  power  "more  authoritative,  more 
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convincingly  in  charge  of  His  World"  than  God's  (p.  242). 

The  source  of  the  power  of  this  fiction  is,  I  think, 

threefold.     First,  the  narrator  demonstrates  that 

conventional  authority,  though  sometimes  necessary,  can  be 

inexact,  incompetent,  and  even  dangerous.     Second,  as  a 

fallible  narrator,  he  affiliates  with  fallible  readers  in 

the  ritual  of  "telling"  and  "hearing."    Third,  he  invites 

readers  to  join  him  in  relinquishing  their  respective 

authorities  to  the  power  evoked  and  enacted  by  Fielding-as- 

writer.     As  he  is  a  fallible  man.  Fielding  speaks  to  us  in 

the  words  of  a  fallible  narrator.     As  readers,  we  connect 

with  him  in  constant  motion — as  we  assume  continuously 

different  guises  and  grasp  tentatively,  if  fleetingly, 

different  approximations  of  truth.     As  he  is  Godlike, 

Fielding  uses  his  fiction  to  present  authority  that  is,  at 

the  same  time,  not  authority,  affiliation  that  is  not 

affiliation,  and  a  paradox  of  order  and  energy  which  is 

never  reconciled  but  always  in  flux.    Within  the  bounds  of 

Fielding's  writing,  the  energies  of  readers,  narrator,  and 

author  are  immersed  in  the  world  of  Tom  Jones.     As  readers, 

we  both  inhabit  and  shape  Fielding's  Province  of  Writing. 

In  his  'Farewel  to  the  Reader'   (Book  XVIII,  chapter  1), 

the  narrator  prepares  to  take  leave  of  us  as  fellow 

sojourners  in  the  world  of  his  work: 

Let  us  behave  to    one  another  like  Fellow- 
Travellers  in  a  Stage-Coach,  who  have  passed 
several  Days  in  the  Company  of  each  other;  and  who 
.  .   .  mount,  for  the  last  Time,  into  their  Vehicle 
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with  Chearfulness  and  Good-Humour;  since  after 
this  one  Stage,  it  may  possibly  happen  to  us  .   .  . 
never  to  meet  more.     (p.  913) 

Here  the  narrator  both  identifies  with  his  readers — he 

shares  our  vehicle  and  our  emotions — and  relinquishes  his 

authority — neither  he  nor  we  can  know  what  will  transpire 

after  this  "Stage."    At  the  end  of  Book  XVIII  he  describes 

the  end  of  his — and  our — journey: 

Thus ,  Reader ,  we  have  at  length  brought  our 
History  to  a  Conclusion,  in  which  ...     Mr.  Jones 
appears  to  be  the  happiest  of  all  human  kind:  For 
what  Happiness  this  World  affords  equal  to  the 
Possession  of  such  a  Woman  as  Sophia,  I  sincerely 
own  I  have  never  yet  discovered.     (p.  979) 

Here,  once  again,  we  find  a  narrator  at  once  authoritative 

and  affiliative;  he  can  only  conjecture  that  Tom  "appears" 

happy  and  that,  based  on  his  own  prior  experience,  Tom  has 

"yet"  to  discover  a  greater  happiness.     Still,  he  can  assure 

us  that,  from  his  stance,  no  couple  could  be  "imagined  more 

happy"  (p.  981,  my  italics).     At  the  end  of  his  novel 

Fielding's  last  act  is  to  invite  us  to  join,  for  one  last 

time,  with  his  narrator — and  with  himself — in  re-creating 

this  imaginative  world.     Together,  in  combination,  we  can 

produce  and  enact  the  truly  affiliative  authority  which  is 

always  inherent  in  fiction. 
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Notes 


^Eric  Rothstein  also  notes  Bennett's  Authority  in 
"Virtues  of  Authority  in  Tom  Jones"  p.  99. 

^Cf.  my  earlier  references  to  power  and  control 
(Porter,  p.  328),  to  social  hierarchies  (Alter,  p.  77),  and 
to  moral  order  (Arthur  Murphy  as  quoted  by  Paulson  in  Henry 
Fielding;  The  Critical  Heritage,  p.  426). 

^  Cf.  Doody  (p.  82)  and  Bate  (p.   36)  on  the  dilemma  of 
originality  in  this  age. 

"^Cf.  Watt's  reference  to  Fielding's  desire  to  impress 
"the  literati"  (p.  258). 

^Cf.  Bennett's  definition  of  fraternity  as  a  bond 
"between  people  who  are  similar"  (p.  10). 

^Cf.  Battestin's  analysis  of  the  gypsy  episode  ("Tom 
Jones  and  'His  Egyptian  Majesty':  Fielding's  Parable  of 
Government,"  1967,  pp.  68-77).     Battestin  believes  that  the 
gypsies  are  used  (satirically)  to  show  the  immorality  of 
English  society  and  the  inefficiency  of  constitutional 
government  (p.  73). 

^Hunter  calls  Thwackum  and  Square  "negative  examplars" 
(p.  122);  I  see  them  as  examples  of  the  wrong  kind  of 
authority — overly  rigid  and  based  on  false  beliefs. 

®Cf.  Hunter's  designation  of  "cautionary  figures"  (p. 

87). 

^Cf.  George  Eliot's  picture  of  Fielding's  place  among 
the  "colossi"   (p.  170). 

^°0f  course,  we  have  seen  that  Thackeray  also  referred 
to  Fielding  as  a  rogue  and  a  sponger  (as  quoted  by 
Blanchard,  p.  401).     Apparently,  when  Thackeray  did  picture 
Fielding  as  Providential,  he  immediately  awarded  him  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  this  status  and  seemed  to  forget 
his  other  reference  to  Fielding's  foibles. 

■"■"^Cf.  my  earlier  reference  to  Battestin's  argument  (in 
The  Providence  of  Wit)  that  in  Tom  Jones  Fielding  fashioned 
a  paradigm  of  a  consistently  benevolent  Christian  humanist 
world  view  (p.  142). 

Concerning  Fielding's  references  to  classical 
literature,  we  should  note  that  Maurice  Johnson  in 
Fielding's  Art  of  Fiction  sees  the  use  of  such  classical 
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passages  as,  essentially,  authoritative  testing:  "When  he 
[Fielding]  leaves  Greek  and  Latin  untranslated,  in  what  seem 
to  be  significant  contexts,  he  tantalizes  the  unschooled 
readers  and,  when  he  provides  a  humorously  distorted 
translation,  he  pushes  his  test  further"  (p.  13). 

^■^Cf.  Watt's  reference  to  the  authority  of  the  literati 
(p.  258)  and  George  Eliot's  to  the  authority  of  the 
"colossi"  (p.  170). 

■'■^Cf.  Allworthy's  erroneous  judgment  of  Jenny.  Also, 
Cross  tells  us:   "Historians,  Fielding  used  to  say,  generally 
agree  on  the  time  and  place  of  action,  but  disagree  on  what 
the  action  was  and  how  it  should  be  interpreted"   (p.  204). 
Fielding  was  well  aware  of  the  inexactness  of 
interpretation. 

■^^Cf.  Snow's  criticism  of  Allworthy's  "faulty 
generalization"   (p.  43). 

■'•^Concerning  Molly's  "outlandish  Garment,"  he  says, 
"'Rara  avis  in  Terris,  niqroque  simillima  Cynco'"  or  "A  rare 
Bird  upon  the  Earth,  and  very  much  like  a  black  Swan"  (p. 
188) . 

■'■^Cf.  the  narrator's  fear  that  his  own  "Dish"  may  be 
seen  as  "too  common  and  vulgar"   (p.  32). 

"'"^Cf .  the  same  stagecoach  imagery  in  Tom  Jones,  Book 
XVIII,  chapter  i. 

-i- •»■♦'. 

"^^Note  how  the  substance  of  this  passage  is  reflected 
in  Book  XVI  when  Partridge  describes  his  encounter  with  the 
ghost  in  Hamlet ; 

"Not  that  it  was  the  Ghost  that  surprized  me 
neither;  for  I  should  have  known  that  to  have  been 
only  a  Man  in  a  strange  Dress:  But  when  I  saw  the 
little  Man  so  frightned  himself,  it  was  that  which 
took  Hold  of  me."     (p.  854) 

Partridge  is  describing  how  affiliation  between  "like" 
creatures  can  foster  the  sharing  of  emotions.     Here,  I 
believe.  Fielding  is  also  considering  the  possibilities  for 
empathy  when  the  reader  hears  not  the  voice  of  an 
authoritatively  detached  narrator  but  rather  that  of  a 
"little  Man"  with  honestly  expressed  human  feelings. 

20 

Cf.  Bartschi,  who  discusses  Fielding's  narrator 
"talking  about  the  writer's  craft"   (p.  17). 
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Battestin  (ed. )  comments  here  that  Fielding  is 
comparing  Sophia  to  his  first  wife,  Charlotte  Cradock,  who 
died  in  November,  1744.     As  I  see  it.  Fielding,  in  investing 
the  narrator  with  his  own  deep  and  honest  emotion,  is  better 
able  to  demonstrate  the  use  of  emotion  to  create  the 
powerful  affiliation  of  author  and  reader. 

^^Cf.  Fielding's  designation  of  Amelia  as  his  "favorite 
child"   (The  Co vent  Garden  Journal,  p.  179). 

^■^Battestin  (ed.)  notes  that  this  inn  was  probably  "The 
Bull's  Head"  (p.  574). 

^^Cf.  my  earlier  reference  to  the  narrator's  imperfect 
conjecture  concerning  the  lack  of  attention  paid  to  good 
nature  (p.  166).     In  both  cases.  Fielding  is,  in  truth, 
requiring  the  reader  to  consult  his  own  experience — and  the 
experience  of  this  fiction — to  more  closely  approximate  "the 
truth . " 

^^New  makes  particular  reference  to  the  passage  when 
Tom  is  in  prison  (Bock  XVIII,  chapter  i)  and  the  narrator 
insists  that  he  will,  in  effect,  refrain  from  overextending 
his  authority  by  offering  Tom  "supernatural  assistance"  (p. 
876). 

^^This  passage  is  also  significant  because,  as  we  later 
discover,  the  real  reason  for  Bridget's  actions  is  being 
concealed  from  us. 

^^Cf.  Rawson's  (1972)  designation  of  this  description 
of  Allworthy  ("It  was  now  the  Middle  of  May  .   .   .  when  Mr. 
Allworth  walked  forth  on  the  Terrace  .   .   . " )  as  awkward  (p. 
238). 

^^Cf.  E.  M.  Forster's  query,  in  Aspects  of  the  Novel, 
concerning  whether  or  not  a  writer  should  "take  the  reader 
into  his  confidence"   (p.  123).     Forster  argues  that  such  a 
practice  "is  dangerous,  it  generally  leads  to  a  drop  in 
temperature,  to  intellectual  and  emotional  laxity,  and  worse 
still  to  facetiousness"  and  that  "intimacy  is  gained  .   .  . 
at  the  expense  of  illusion  and  nobility"   (p.  124).  Forster 
specifically  chides  Fielding  and  Thackeray  for  their  "bar- 
parlour  chattiness"  and  insists  that  "nothing  has  been  more 
harmful  to  the  novels  of  the  past." 


CHAPTER  4 
UNITY 

To  this  point  I  have  focused  on  the  paradox  of  order 
and  energy  in  the  characters  of  Tom  Jones  and  in  the 
"authoritative"  voice  of  the  narrator.     From  the  beginning, 
I  have  posited  that  it  is  the  persistent  tension  of  the 
ordering  and  energizing  forces  in  this  novel  which  creates 
its  particular  and  significant  vitality.     We  have  seen  how 
Fielding  addresses  the  expectations — and,  I  believe,  the 
needs — of  readers  to  find  within  "realistic  fiction"   (a  term 
which  is,  in  itself,  a  paradox)  both  predictable  and 
consistent  order  and  unpredictable,  inconsistent,  and 
possibly  destructive  disorder.     The  energy  contained  within 
the  outward  framing  of  the  characters  strains  against  any 
bounds  which  may  be  arbitrarily  prescribed  for  them  by  the 
narrator,  the  reader,  or  the  author.     Thus  we  find 
characters  whose  natures  defy  resolute  ordering  and,  in 
particular,  a  narrator-character  whose  "ordered"  authority 
is  constantly  undermined,  yet  paradoxically  augmented  and 
strengthened,  by  his  penchant  for  affiliation  with  the 
reader.     I  now  want  to  consider  how  my  view  of  framed  energy 
can  be  used  in  exploring  and  defining  the  unit  of  the  work. 
At  the  beginning  of  Chapter  1,  I  noted  the  difficulty  of 
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defining  and  accepting  the  unity  of  Tom  Jones.     On  the  one 
hand,  its  "unity"  may  be  primarily  associated  with  a 
"closed,"  constrained  order  which  inhibits  reading  diversity 
and  produces  a  unified  homogeneity  which  has  been  seen  as 
bland  and  lifeless.     On  the  other  hand,  its  "disunity"  may 
be  described  in  terms  of  its  divisions,  interpolations,  and 
digressions,  forces  of  energy  which  can  be  seen  as 
antithetical  to  the  work's  order  and  which  have,  for  that 
reason,  been  criticized  or  ignored.     We  should  not  forget 
that  the  definition  of  "unity"  itself  lacks  unity.  The 
unity  of  a  work  may  be  seen — in  views  ranging  from  the 
narrow  to  the  expansive — in  terms  of  singularity, 
consistency,  continuity,  or  totality,  designations  which 
also  explore,  from  varying  viewpoints,  the  relationship  of 
the  "whole"  work  to  its  multifarious  parts. To  my  mind. 
Fielding  examines  in  Tom  Jones  the  complicated  nature  of 
unity  and  both  defines  and  creates  a  singularly  expansive 
unity  in  his  work  through  the  persistent  disunity  which  both 
threatens  and  shapes  it. 

When,  in  the  preceding  chapters,  we  examined  character 
and  authority  in  this  novel  in  terms  of  order  and  energy,  we 
were,  in  truth,  considering  a  paradox  of  unity  and  disunity. 
I  have  shown  that  in  many  cases  the  "unit"  of  character  can 
encompass  complex  diversities.     More  to  the  point,  I  have 
described  the  discrepancies  within  the  unit  we  designate  as 
"narrator."     Because  the  narrator  persistently  undermines 
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the  consistency  and  totality  of  his  authority,  we  are 
naturally  led  and,  I  believe,  encouraged  to  question  his 
ability  to  give  us  a  singularly  continuous  story.    And  yet, 
even  as  Fielding  despairingly  suggests,  through  the  voice  of 
a  very  human  narrator,  that  he  is  only  trying  to  create  the 
novel — and,  indeed,  may  not  create  it — he  is,  at  the  same 
time,  assuming  the  temporarily  Godlike  stance  of  the  author 
who  does  create  and  complete  the  unit  of  his  novel. 
Throughout  Tom  Jones,  Fielding  exhibits  the  unity  and 
disunity  inherent  in  any  act  of  human  invention  and  the 
significant  power  of  this  paradox  in  the  creation  of 
literature. 

The  concept  of  unity  in  literature  is,  of  course,  a 
notion  that  is  today  controversial,  equivocal,  and 
unresolved.     Some  critics,  as  we  have  seen,  emphasize  the 
unity  of  a  literary  work  in  general  and  of  fiction  in 
particular  as  solid  and  coherent,  outwardly  excluding  all 
discontinuities  and  inwardly  containing  only  those  parts 
which  can  be  seen  as  constituting  a  consistent  whole. 
Critics  who  stress  the  unity  of  the  work  most  often  name  the 
author  as  the  primary  unifying  agent.     Thus,  in  The  Rhetoric 
of  Fiction,  Wayne  Booth  describes  the  essentially  beneficial 
effect  of  a  unified  authorial  rhetoric  and  criticizes  the 
laxity  of  unnecessary  rhetorical  diversity  when  the  author 
is  presenting  his  work.     He  argues,  for  example,  that  "many 
novels  are  seriously  flawed  by  careless  intrusions"   (p.  28). 
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Booth  frequently  praises  the  author  who  carefully  unifies 
his  rhetoric  to  shape  his  (coherent  and  consistent)  novel 
and  to  convey  his  intention  and  meaning  with  unambiguous 
clarity.    While  Booth  valorizes  the  unifying  force  of  the 
author's  rhetoric,  R.  S.  Crane  describes  the  unity  that  can 
be  brought  to  (or,  to  my  mind,  imposed  on)  a  novel  through 
the  author's  careful  design  of  plot.     Crane  defines  a  "good 
plot"  as  a  unity  which  "depends  upon  the  capacity  of  its 
peculiar  synthesis  of  action,  character,  and  thought  to  move 
our  feelings  powerfully  and  pleasurably  in  a  certain 
definite  way"   (p.  848,  my  italics).     We  should  note  that 
Crane  is  essentially  defining  a  unity  of  plot  that 
resolutely  defends  itself  against  diversity  (and  disunity); 
he  pictures  the  author  as  synthesizing  (rather  than 
combining)  the  elements  of  narration  to  produce  one  effect. 
Such  notions  of  prescribed — and  limited — unity  have  fostered 
vehement  opposition  from  postmodernists  like  Roland  Barthes, 
who  pointedly  criticizes  closed,   "readerly"  texts  which  defy 
diverse  interpretations,  and  argues  that,  in  literary 
discourse,  a  perpetual  variety  of  voices  annuls  the  power  of 
one  language  over  another  (S/Z,  p.  98).     Barthes's  view  of 
diversity  in  language  is  not  that  language  constitutes  an 
example  of  disunity,  but  rather  that  it  inevitably  creates 
total  disunity  in  a  text  whose  meaning  "can  be  nothing  but  a 
plurality  of  systems"   (p.  120). 
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Must  we  then  accept  the  novel  in  general — and  Tom  Jones 
in  particular — as  either  unified  or  disunified?     I  suggest 
that  the  most  expedient  way  to  explore  this  text  is  to  begin 
by  considering  the  means  by  which  narrative  critics  have 
described  the  paradox  of  unity  and  disunity  in  fiction. 
Even  Booth  questions  his  own  general  rules  of  unified 
authorial  rhetoric  in  terms  of  particular  examples:   "Why  do 
we  sometimes  allow,  and  even  require,  authorial  reticence 
and  sometimes  allow,  and  even  require,  authorial 
assistance?"   (p.  308).     Booth  then  would  seem,  on  occasion, 
to  allow  and  even  encourage  the  narrative  intrusions  that  he 
usually  condemns.       Bakhtin,  as  we  have  seen,  addresses  the 
"problem"  of  disunity  in  language  by  describing  what  he 
views  as  a  significantly  effective  paradox.     He  describes 
the  author  orchestrating — within  the  unit  of  his  work  and 
the  frame  of  the  dominant  voice — a  variety  of  voices  which 
brings  about  the  particular  vitality  foiand  in  all  novels 
and,  in  my  terms,  constitutes  the  phenomenon  of  contained 
and  vibrant  energy.     In  The  Dialogic  Imagination,  Bakhtin 
defines  the  novel  in  terms  of  its  inherent  tension  of  unity 
and  disunity:   "We  perceive  the  fullness  of  the  work  in  all 
its  wholeness  and  indivisibility,  but  at  the  same  time  we 
understand  the  diversity  of  the  elements  that  constitute  it" 
(p.  255,  my  italics).     Bakhtin 's  view  of  a  work  which  is 
ostensiby  whole  (and  singular)  but,  in  reality,  fragmented 
(and  diverse)  can  be  related  to  Martin  Price's  examination 
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(in  To  the  Palace  of  Wisdom)  of  singularity  and  diversity. 
Price  first  notes  that,  traditionally,   "the  idea  of  Order 
has  been  the  belief  in  a  single  universal  design  that  shapes 
our  world  and  accounts  in  rational  terms  for  all  that  we 
find  in  it  ourselves"  (p.  1).     Later,  however.  Price 
explains  that  the  "unity"  of  order  must  be  expansive  enough 
to  to  encompass  disunity:   "The  idea  of  Order  serves  on  a 
larger  scale  to  bring  together  the  diverse  realms  in  which 
varieties  of  order  are  found"   (p.  3,  my  italics).  Through- 
out his  lengthy  discussion  of  order  and  energy.  Price 
frequently  refers  to  the  forces  of  unity  and  disunity  which 
he  finds  inherent — and  vital — in  eighteenth-century  thinking 
and  writing.^ 

Indeed,  I  believe  it  is  important  to  consider  that  the 
conflict  of  unity  and  disunity  is  evident  in  Tom  Jones  not 
only  because  it  is  a  work  of  fiction  but  because  it  is,  in 
particular,  a  novel  of  the  eighteenth  century.     If  we 
examine  the  world  view  and  literary  expression  of  this  age, 
we  can  readily  discover  a  persistent  penchant  for  seeing  and 
imposing  unity.    Roy  Porter,  who,  as  I  have  said,  notes  the 
widespread  desire  for  "power  and  control"   (p.  328)  among  the 
Augustans,  describes  a  society  which  celebrated  unity  (in  a 
strong  and  resilient  social  hierarchy)  and  strove,  against 
the  forces  of  disunity,  to  secure  a  unified  consensus  within 
an  "acquisitive,  restless  society"   (p.   361).     In  The 
Providence  of  Wit,  Martin  Battestin  posits  that  writers  of 
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this  century  exhibited  a  unified  acceptance  of  Providential 
design;  but  he  also  tells  us  that,  by  the  end  of  the 
century,  the  "fine,  coherent  fabric  [of  Christian  humanism], 
lucid  and  comprehensible,  was  in  the  process  of  disintegra- 
tion," giving  way  to  Locke's  subjectivism  (p.  271).  When 
unity  is  maintained  by  the  constant  process  of  unifying,  we 
must  consider  that  it  is  always  being  "threatened"  by  the 
dialectical  process  of  disuniting.     Thus  in  The  Rhetorical 
World  of  Augustan  Humanism,  Paul  Fussell  pictures  a  unity 
that  is  primarily  based  on  exclusion: 

Just  as  the  early  eighteenth-century  title  page 
customarily  contains  itself  within  a  double  ruled 
line,  as  if  to  exclude  firmly  an  irrelevant  and 
possibly  dangerous  otherness,  so  the  imaginative 
world  embodied  by  Augustan  hiimanism  protects 
itself  by  strict  boundaries  that  cut  it  off  from 
the  maddening  universe,  a  universe  that  extends 
infinitely  out  from  the  Lockean  empirically 
knowable.       (p.  299) 

Still,  we  should  remember  that  elements  of  disunity  were 

included  in  the  "unity"  of  eighteenth-century  thought  even 

as  they  were  excluded  from  it.     Battestin's  "fine,  coherent 

fabric"  must,  like  all  fabric,  comprise  the  warp  and  woof  of 

inverse — even  contradictory — threads.     The  unit  of  Christian 

htmianism  surely  contained  the  seeds  of  "Locke's 

subjectivism"  just  as  Fussell 's  "frame"  was  impotent  against 

the  "otherness"  inherent  in  its  boundaries. 

Not  only  were  the  Augustans  aware  of  the  potent  force 

of  disunity;  they,  at  times  appear  to  have  encouraged  its 

potentially  disruptive  power.     Fussell  believes,  for 
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example,  that  the  Augustan  humanists  were  united  against 
"the  mechanical  operation  of  the  spirit"  (p.  304).  Pursuing 
this  idea,  we  can  perceive  a  unified  effort  to  dispel  a 
too-constricted  and  stagnant  unity;  Pope  expresses  the  age's 
view  of  the  need  for  diversity  and  even  for  the  threat  of 
disunity:  "ALL  subsists  by  elemental  strife/  And  Passions 
are  the  elements  of  Life."^    Bate  notes  that  eighteenth- 
century  "philosophers"  like  Burke,  Voltaire,  Goethe — and 
Samuel  Johnson — readily  accepted  "the  basic  psychological 
fact  that  unless  the  scene  is  shifted — unless  the 
kaleidoscope  is  turned,  with  the  pieces  tumbling  into 
another  pattern — the  mind  falls  asleep  and  ceases  even  to 
notice"  (p.  106).     Bate  then  would  appear  to  explain  the 
persistent  eighteenth-century  questioning  of  "set"  patterns; 
he  posits  that  thinkers  and  writers  of  this  age  saw  the  need 
to  perpetuate  the  vital  by  eschewing  the  stagnant.     In  The 
Daring  Muse,  Margaret  Anne  Doody  describes  the  persistent 
and  widespread  effort  not  only  to  incorporate  elements  of 
disunity  within  the  bounds  of  literary  works  but  to  delay 
the  final  unifying  of  a  novel  by  avoiding — for  as  long  as 
possible — its  ending: 

In  Augustan  novels,  as  in  the  poems,  the 
voice — speaking  or  musing,  reflecting  and 
observing — is  capable  of  going  on  with  infinite 
and  inexhaustive  liveliness.     The  Voice  seems  to 
wish  never  to  give  over,  and  endings  are  staved 
off  as  the  Voice  triumphantly  continues.  (p. 
210) 
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Doody  thus  pictures  a  work  that,  in  truth,  lacks  unity  as 
long  as  it  is  incomplete;  she  sees  the  novelist  as,  for  a 
time,  avoiding  the  process  of  constructing  bounds  that  would 
define  it  as  a  unit  against  the  surrounding — and  perhaps 
chaotic — otherness . ^ 

Philosophical  considerations  of  unity  and  disunity  in 
eighteenth-century  thinking  quite  naturally  found  their 
expression  in  the  literary  art  of  this  period.  Certainly, 
we  can  find  much  evidence  of  the  desire  to  create  unity  in 
literature.     In  The  Providence  of  Wit,  Martin  Battestin 
argues  that  Augustan  writers  strove  primarily  to  create  the 
harmony  and  regularity  of  Christianity  (p.  18).  Battestin 
substantiates  this  view  by  presenting  us  with  his  own 
determination  that  unity  should  dominate  variety — and  oppose 
disunity;   "In  art,  as  in  Nature,  the  soul  delights  in  a 
plentiful  variety,  but  without  a  principle  of  coherence  to 
unite  the  parts  into  a  whole,  it  is  soon  oppressed  by  the 
sense  of  multiplicity  and  confusion"   (p.  30).  Though 
Battestin  claims  that  unity,  harmony,  and  regularity  are 
natural  in  the  Christian  world  (and  thus  are  naturally 
imitated  by  Christian  writers),  he  is  really  insisting  that 
unity  is  something  to  be  fought  for  against  the  equally 
natural  (indeed,  perhaps  more  natural)  forces  of 
"multiplicity  and  confusion."     That  the  eighteenth-century 
writer,  striving  to  create  a  unified  work  of  art,  might  feel 
perennially  threatened  by  the  forces  of  disunity  and 
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particularly  by  the  multiplicity  and  confusion  within 
himself  is  examined  more  directly  by  Helen  Bartschi:  "One 
feels  the  [Augustan]  writer's  apprehension  that  art  might  be 
threatened  by  chaos  if  he  gave  way  to  uncontrolled  creative 
impulses"   (p.  55).     In  the  face  of  this  threatened  loss  of 
control,  each  writer  of  this  age  (and,  perhaps,  every  age) 
manages  to  construct  the  unit  of  his  own  work;  and  the 
beginning  novelists  strove  to  create— and  unify— not  only 
their  own  works  but  the  generic  boundaries  of  a  new  form  as 
well.     In  Novels  of  the  1740 's,  Jerry  Beasley  tells  us  that 
Richardson,  Fielding,  and  Smollett  envisioned  the  novel  as 
fashioned  to  demonstrate  "that  a  fictional  life  might, 
without  concealing  or  denying  the  fiction  of  the  imagined, 
justify  itself  as  a  true  account  of  the  general  experience 
of  mankind  rendered  in  particular  terms"  (p.  88).  Beasley 
thus  points  out  the  vast  and  diverse  area  that  beginning 
fiction  writers  hoped  to  encompass  in  the  unit  of  the  novel, 
a  unit  with  an  extensive  scope  and  bounds  neither  definite 
nor  secure — yet  definable. 

Indeed,  writers  of  this  century  were  often  actively 
immersed  in  elements  of  variety  and  diversity  which  seemed 
more  likely  to  fragment  and  disperse  than  to  unify  and 
contain.     This  age  of  the  onset  of  the  novel  was  one  of 
creation  and  to  create  always  means  to  disunite  and  re- 
examine units  that  are  too  rigid  and  stagnant.     In  The  Age 
of  Exuberance,  Donald  Greene  describes  the  eighteenth 
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century's  "full-blooded  acceptance  of  the  Renaissance  spirit 

of  invention  and  exploration"  (p.  132).     Greene's  use  of 

"invention"  and  "exploration"  conveys  a  sense  of  energy  bent 

on  breaking  out  of  the  old  units  (in  the  Renaissance  spirit 

7 

of  rebirth)  and  making  new,  even  daring,  connections. 
Jerry  Beasley  pictures  the  experiments  in  fiction  of  this 
century  as  elements  of  an  upstart  genre:  "Prose  fiction, 
that  literary  foundling,  was  also  ill-bred  and 
undisciplined"  (p.  4).     Certainly,  one  of  the  major  tasks  of 
the  early  novelists  was  to  confront  the  forces  of  disunity — 
undisciplined  and  chaotic—that  threatened  to  destroy  the 
form  of  any  fiction.     At  the  same  time,  it  would  seem  that 
fiction  writers  of  this  age  did  not  discard  the  energy  and 
vitality  that  could  be  found — either  inherited  or  inherent — 
in  the  developing  genre  of  the  novel.     Ian  Watt  emphasizes 
the  peculiar  novelty  of  the  novel:  "The  novel  is  the  form  of 
literature  which  most  fully  reflects  [the]  individualist  and 
innovating  reorientation"  (p.  13).    Watt,  in  effect,  sees 
the  novel  as  breaking  out  of  the  stereotyped,  constricting 
units  of  "typical"  author  and  form.     Similarly,  in  The 
Dialogic  Imagination,  Bakhtin  pictures  the  "unit"  of  the 
novel  as  not  fixed  but  plastic:  "It  is  a  genre  that  is  ever 
questing,  ever  examining  itself  and  subjecting  its 
established  forms  to  review"   (p.  39).     Semantically ,  the 
"novel"  must  remain  new,  and  it  would  seem  that  from  the 
beginning  the  early  novelists  strove  not  only  to  define 
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confining  them  into  resolute  designs  of  rigid  unity. 

Most  important,  in  my  view,  the  eighteenth-century 
novel  can  be  seen  as  enacting  an  important  paradox  of  unity 
and  disunity.     In  Chapter  1,  I  noted  the  tension  inevitably 
experienced  by  the  early  novelist  as  he  strove  to  fashion  an 
acceptable  frame  for  a  genre  that  was  emerging,  changing, 
and,  consequently,  fashioning  and  framing  itself.     In  The 
Dialogic  Imagination,  Bakhtin  describes  the  novel  as, 
inherently,  in  the  continuous  and  never  completed  process  of 
unifying  and  reunifying:  "The  novel  parodies  other  genres 
(precisely  in  their  role  of  genres);  it  exposes  the 
conventionality  of  their  forms  and  their  language;  it 
squeezes  out  some  genres  and  incorporates  others  into  its 
peculiar  structure"  (p.  5).     Similarly,  in  The  Origins  of 
the  English  Novel,  Michael  McKeon  sees  the  novel  as 
possessing  a  "dialectical  constitution,"  mediating  between 
influences  of  the  old  and  the  new  (p.  270).     Combining  the 
views  of  Bakhtin  and  McKeon,  we  can  see  that  the  novel  is  a 
unit  with  both  "structure"  and  "constitution,"  but,  because 
its  structure  is  permeable  and  its  constitution  dialectical, 
it  embodies,  in  both  its  outward  form  and  its  inward 
content,  significant  elements  of  disruption — and  disunity. 
Both  Ian  Watt  and  Robert  Alter  discuss  the  significance  of 
what  I  would  call  unity  and  disunity  in  the  "realistic" 
novel.     Watt's  own  designation  of  the  novel's  "formal 
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contained  within  a  unitary  form.     Alter  describes  in  more 
detail  how  the  novelist  orders—and  unifies  into  a  connected 
whole— the  necessarily  divergent  strains  of  "real"  life: 
"The  awareness  of  the  necessary  condition  of  art  as 
contrivance  can  have  a  liberating  effect  on  a  novelist, 
enabling  him  to  view  from  a  distance  the  swarming  confusion 
of  contemporary  experience  and  fit  it  in  the  lucidity  of  a 
pattern"   (p.  198).     Alter  argues  that  the  complex  task  of 
"unifying"  the  necessary  diversities  of  the  real  is  an 
essentially  freeing  experience.     The  writer  need  not  merely 
"create  a  simple  illusion  of  reality,"  but,  rather,  he  can 
fashion  "a  more  flexible  kind  of  art,  throwing  reality  into 
new  perspectives  by  juxtaposing  it  in  varying  ways  with  the 
luminous  contrivances  of  art"   (p.  201).     In  Tom  Jones,  I 
believe,  Fielding  exhibits  the  paradox — and  creative 
freedom — of  fashioning  a  work  uniquely  and  powerfully 
unified  through  the  "realistic"  discrepancies,  dichotomies, 
and  disunities  it  contains. 

Having  recognized  the  significance  of  unity  and 
disunity  in  literature  in  general  and  in  eighteenth-century 
fiction  in  particular,  we  can  now  relate  these  concerns  to 
Fielding  himself.     I  will  begin  by  positing  that  even  in 
works  outside  the  genre  of  the  novel  (chiefly  his  journals 
and  plays)  Fielding  demonstrated  an  especial  interest  in  and 
an  equivocal  resolution  of  the  paradox  of  unity  and 
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disunity.     One  of  the  most  significant  means  by  which 

Fielding  examines  the  nature  of  unity  in  discourse  is,  I 

believe,  to  be  found  in  his  widespread  practice  of  defining. 

To  define  is  to  establish  a  precise  boundary  for  the 

territory  that  should  represent  the  word  unit.     In  The 

Champion  (12  January  1739),  Fielding  expresses  his  desire 

for  precise  and  uncorrupted  definitions: 

Several  words  in  all  languages  [for  example, 
"tyrant"  and  "king"],  very  harmless  in  themselves, 
have  with  great  injustice  been  wrested  and 
perverted  to  ill  meanings,  and  by  long  use  and 
corruption,  been  brought  to  convey  ideas  foreign 
to  the  original  signification.     (p.  150) 

He  later  goes  on  (4  March  1739)  to  argue  the  necessity  for 

distinguishing  between  similar  words.     He  tells  us  that 

there    are  ...  so  narrow  bounds  between  some 
virtues  and  vices,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  them.     Covetousness  and 
thrift,  profuseness  and  liberality,  cowardice  and 
caution,  rashness  and  bravery,  praise  and 
adulation  have  all  been  very  often  mistaken  for 
one  another.     (p.  229) 

On  the  one  hand,  it  would  seem  that  Fielding  strives  for 

unequivocally  unified  definitions.     On  the  other  hand,  we 

often  find  him  exploring — even  playfully — the  diversity  and 

complexity  of  word  units.     In  The  Covent  Garden  Journal  (14 

January  1752),  Fielding  agrees  with  Locke  that  certain  words 

(for  example,   "Wisdom,"  "Glory,"  and  "Grace")  cannot 

designate  clear  and  distinct  ideas.     He  then  notes  that  for 

some  words  the  customary  definitions  are  too  clear  and 

distinct  because  they  are  too  narrow.     Thus,  he  tells  us, 

"the  World=[to  most  of  us]  your  own  Acquaintance"   (p.  157). 
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The  persistent  strain  of  disunity  in  Fielding's 
writings  is  most  often  exhibited  in  his  use  of  divisions  and 
interpolations.     Fielding's  plays  were  not  always  singular 
units.     In  The  Author's  Farce,  for  example,  we  find  enclosed 
a  puppet  show,  "The  Pleasures  of  the  Town."  Frequently,  we 
find  the  unity  of  the  seemingly  "single"  action  of  a  play 
interrupted  by  a  parallel  plot  in  which  the  playwright  and 
actors  talk  (self-consciously  and  self-referentially )  about 
creating  a  play.     Thus  we  find  that  in  Pasquin,  The 
Historical  Register  for  the  Year  1736,  and  Tumble-Down  Dick 
or  Phaeton  in  the  Suds  we  must  constantly  move  back  and 
forth  between  the  "unit"  of  the  play  proper  and  that  of  the 
play-writing.     In  the  journals,  of  course,  we  become  quite 
accustomed  to  interruptions.     The  writing  there  is 
necessarily  fragmented;  it  is  published  on  different  days 
and  encompasses  a  variety  of  topics,  often  with  little  or  no 
transition  between.    Moreover,  in  the  journals  the  dominant 
voice  often  surrenders  itself  to  other  voices;  Fielding 
includes  and  comments  on  the  letters  from  his  readers.  In 
Occasional  Form;  Henry  Fielding  and  the  Chains  of 
Circumstance,  J.  Paul  Hunter  views  the  elements  of  disunity 
in  Fielding's  writings  (particularly  his  plays)  in  a 
negative  and,  it  would  appear,  exaggerated  light.     He  argues 
that  in  the  plays  Fielding  "again  and  again  presents  a 
dramatist  whose  created  world  has  gone  beyond  his  control, 
and  he  dramatizes  the  connections  and  confusions  between 
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that  world  and  the  everyday  world  of  human  experience"  (p. 
21).     I  believe  that  we  can  view  the  elements  of  disunity  in 
Fielding's  writings  as  threatening,  but  never  destroying, 
his  control.    More  important,  in  Tom  Jones,  Fielding's, 
designated  work  about  HUMAN  NATURE,  these  elements  represent 
not  a  contradiction  to  "human  experience"  but  a  vital 
artistic  counterpart. 

Much  of  the  critical  exploration  of  Tom  Jones  has 
included  examination  of  its  properties  of  unity  and 
disunity.     It  would,  however,  be  more  accurate  to  say  that 
critics  have  generally  discussed  the  unity  or  disunity  of 
this  novel,  for  they  have  most  often  characterized  it  as 
unified  or  not  unified.     Those  who  have  emphasized  the  unity 
of  Tom  Jones  have  described  it  as  essentially  singular, 
consistent,  and  continuous,  focusing,  as  I  see  it,  too 
resolutely  on  the  uniformity  of  the  work's  whole  and  not 
enough  on  the  diversity  of  its  parts.      In  attempting  to 
reduce  this  novel  to  their  own  determinedly  prescribed 

unity,  they  are  chiefly  responsible  for  fostering  the  view 

9 

that  this  fiction  is  simple,  unoriginal,  and  monotonous. 
In  The  Providence  of  Wit,  Battestin  himself  unifies  the  work 
as  an  unequivocal  Providential  design  and  tells  us  that  "the 
dominant  ethical  concern  of  Tom  Jones  is  the  anatomy  of 
Prudence"   (p.  179).     Battestin  characterizes  the  entire 
scope  of  the  novel  strictly  in  terms  of  a  unitary  quest,  the 
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pursuit  of  Sophia— the  emblem  of  wisdom  (p.  180).  Moreover, 

he  believes  that  the  comprehensive  structure  of  this 

extensive  novel  can  be  fully  explained  as  a  replica  of  a 

completely  unified  Providential  design:  "Design  is  .   .   .  the 

primary  (if  not  the  only)  determining  factor  in  the 

structure  of  the  book"  (p.  148).     Battestin  is  most 

concerned  with  arguing  that  Tom  Jones  is  worthy  literature 

chiefly  because  of  its  oneness ;  it  has  one  world  view,  one 

(reflecting)  design,  and  one  voice  of  the  narrator  (who  is, 

it  would  seem,  at  one  with  Fielding)  to  make  sure  that,  by 

the  end  of  the  novel,  all  readers  are  of  one  accord: 

Tom  Jones  has  been  cherished  for  many  reasons,  but 
its  special  triumph  is  as  a  work  of  art:  the  form 
of  the  novel — its  symmetry  of  design,  the  artful 
contrivance  of  its  plot;  the  intrusive,  omniscient 
narrator;  and  that  final,  miraculous  resolution  of 
every  complication — is  the  expression  and  emblem 
of  its  author's  coherent,  Christian  vision  of 
life.     (p.  163,  my  italics) 

Battestin 's  insistence  on  the  work's  symmetry,  coherence, 

and  the  final  resolution  of  every  complication  leaves  little 

room  for  the  creative  exploration  of  those  elements  of 

incongruity,  incoherence,  and  irresolution  that  must 

certainly  be  inherent  in  a  work  about  human  nature  and  human 

life. 

Other  critics  place  more  emphasis  on  the  interaction  of 
parts  in  the  novel  which  can  be  viewed,  at  least  ostensibly, 
as  possessing  their  own  unique  properties  separate  from  the 
unified  synthesis  of  Providential  design  or  the  quest  for 
prudence.     Some  critics  have  pointed  to  a  basically 
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dichotomous  structure  in  Tom  Jones.     Hunter  notes  in  both 

Joseph  Andrews  and  Tom  Jones  the  persistent  duality  of 

references  to  the  country  and  the  city,  which  represent  "the 

polar  attractions  of  simplicity  and  complexity"  (p.  173). 

Robert  Alter  believes  that,  in  constructing  his  novel. 

Fielding  works  with  materials  which  are  disparate  and  even 

contradictory  rather  than  singularly  uniform:   "He  has  a 

craftsman's  sense  of  the  blocks  of  material  which  need  to  be 

deployed  in  aesthetically  interesting  patterns— for  the  most 

part,  as  we  would  expect,  in  antithetical  patterns"  (p. 

113).     Crane  expands  the  paradox  of  unified  contradictions 

further  by  arguing  that  in  Tom  Jones  unity  derives  from  a 

fundamental  duality  of  plot:  "It  is  the  unity,  clearly,  of  a 

complex  plot,  built  on  contrary  lines  of  probability,  both 

stemming  from  the  double  scheme  of  Bridget  respecting  Tom 

and  from  her  marriage  with  Captain  Blifil"   (p.  857).  Crane 

goes  on  to  say  that  the  force  of  these  "lines"  is  aided  by 

two  of  Tom's  traits  which  are  seemingly  contradictory — his 

goodness  and  indiscretion:  the  one  producing 
immediately,  throughout  the  complication,  ever 
more  bad  fortune  and  distress  for  Tom,  the  other 
at  the  same  time  preparing  him  for  the  good  luck 
he  finally  comes  to  enjoy  after  the  discovery  and 
reversal  in  Book  XVIII.     (p.  857) 

Hunter,  Alter,  and  Crane  are  correct  in  seeing  the 

dichotomies — and,  indeed,  the  discrepancies — within  the  unit 

of  this  novel.     Still,  their  definition  and  analysis  of  the 

"dual"  nature  of  Tom  Jones  is,  like  Battestin's  "unity,"  too 

reductive.     They  see  the  dualities  of  this  fiction  as  either 
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precisely  balanced  or  useful  only  because  they  make  possible 
a  unified  whole.     As  it  essentially  encloses  Tom  Jones 
within  narrowly  defined  bounds  of  unity,  their  analysis  of 
the  parts  of  this  novel  becomes,  in  the  end,  only  synthesis. 

The  efforts  of  many  critics  who  have  tried  to 
"reconcile"  the  parts  and  the  whole  of  Tom  Jones  have  been 
incomplete  and  inadequate.     In  "Fielding:  The  Comic  Reality 
of  Fiction,"  Sheridan  Baker  posits  two  such  reconciliations. 
Generally,  he  characterizes  Tom  Jones  as  a  five-act  play 
with  divisions  of  exposition,  intrigue,  climactic 
complications,  unraveling  toward  disaster,  and  "depression 
shooting  upward  toward  triumph"  (p.  125).     Specifically,  he 
balances  the  two  main  digressions  of  the  novel — the 
histories  of  the  Man  of  the  Hill  (related  to  Tom)  and  of 
Harriet  Fitzpatrick  (related  to  Sophia) — by  arguing  that 
each  reflects  the  work's  fundamental  didacticism  on 
prudence.    We  have  seen  that  Frederick  Hi lies  is,  like 
Baker,  chiefly  concerned  with  the  architecture  of  this 
novel;  he  designates  the  tripartite  divisions  of 
Somersetshire,  the  open  road,  and  London  with  Books  IX  and  X 
(at  Upton  Inn)  at  the  artistic  center  (p.  94).     We  should 
note  that,  though  Baker  and  Hi lies  do  begin  explorations  of 
the  complicated  nature  of  this  work,  they,  too,  end  with  an 
emphasis  on  a  constricted  unity,  one  which  Hilles  admits  is 
not  like  life  at  all  (p.  97).     From  another  stance,  Thomas 
Lockwood,  whose  focus  is  comprehensive  enough  to  include 
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both  the  prefatory  and  fictive  chapters,  attempts  to  unify 
the  major  divisions  of  Tom  Jones,  the  action  and  the 
commentary.     Lockwood  posits  that  the  shifts  from  one  to 
another  (of  the  two  types  of  chapters)  "are  so  frequent, 
varied,  and  (usually)  subtle  that  they  achieve  an  effect  of 
unification  somewhere  in  the  middle  area"   (p.  233).  But 
then  Lockwood  goes  on  to  be,  in  his  way,  reductive;  he 
essentially  emphasizes  the  narrator's  commentary  and  terms 
this  novel  an  extensive  periodical  essay.     John  Preston's 
view  that  in  Tom  Jones  "hardly  anything  happens  .   .   .  that 
does  not  create  its  ripples  on  comment,  discussion,  and 
conflicting  judgments"   (p.  121)  is  but  another  way  of 
reducing  the  diversity  of  this  work  to  an  arbitrarily 
prescribed  unity.     My  plan  is  to  explore  the  diversity 
within  the  unit  of  Tom  Jones  and  to  describe  a  unity  that  is 
less  singular  and  consistent  than  it  is  comprehensive  and, 
paradoxically,  discordant.     It  is  a  unity  which  embodies 
elements  of  disunity  that  constantly  threaten  and  redefine 
its  bounds;  thus  it  reflects  the  complex  and,  indeed, 
indefinable  oneness  of  life. 

We  should  note  the  many  instances  when  critics  have 
pointed  to  significant  elements  of  diversity  and  even  of 
disunity  in  Tom  Jones.     I  will  categorize  examples  of  these 
"discrepancies"  in  a  threefold  manner,  as  they  have  been 
found  in  the  work's  theme  (or  world  view),  in  its  form  (or 
structure),  and  in  what  has  often  been  deemed  an  incongruous 
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combination  and  incomplete  reconciliation  of  theme  and  form. 
In  terms  of  theme,  Ian  Watt  reminds  us  of  the  vast  scope  of 
Fielding's  exploration  in  Tom  Jones;  he  sees  Fielding  as 
reaching  beyond  the  mere  "human  machine"  and  engaging  in 
"the  exploration  of  a  vaster  and  equally  intricate 
mechanism,  that  of  human  society  as  a  whole"  (p.  289).     In  a 
novel  which  has  been,  erroneously  I  believe,  examined 
chiefly  in  terms  of  its  moral  and  ethical  intent, "^^  Watt 
hears  most  clearly  a  tone  of  buoyancy,  tolerance,  and  even 
facetiousness:  "Perhaps  the  most  insistent  note  in  Tom  Jones 
is  Fielding's  worldly-wise  good  himour,  and  it  often 
persuades  us  to  regard  sexual  irregularities  as  ludicrous 
rather  than  wicked"  (p.  284).     Even  when  Empson  pictures 
Fielding  as  a  "moral  theorist,"  he  posits  that  he  must 
surely  have  been  intrigued  by  "the  variety  of  moral  codes  in 
the  society  around  him"  (p.  230).     And  Beasley  suggests  that 
it  was  the  equivocacy  of  Fielding's  views  and  his  own 
"ambivalent  attitudes"  which  fostered  the  diversity  of  moral 
codes  in  Tom  Jones  (p.  105).     In  To  the  Palace  of  Wisdom, 
Martin  Price  notes  that  the  discrepancies  in  Tom  Jones 
reflect  Fielding's  own  exploration  of  moral  complexity  and 
his  desire  for  us  to  join  him  as  he  explores:  "Fielding 
keeps  us  constantly  aware  of  the  problem  we  have  coming  to 
terms  with  a  fluid  world  and  an  elusive  spontaneous  goodness 
by  means  of  the  concepts  our  minds  have  to  make  do  with"  (p. 
297  ).■'■■'■    In  Satire  and  the  Novel,  Ronald  Paulson  argues  that 
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in  Tom  Jones  moral  complexities  are  not  easily  reconciled. 
Truth,  for  example,  is  "not  an  immutable  yardstick  .   .   .  but 
a  long  series  of  approximations"  (p.  150).     Paulson  brings 
to  our  attention  what  has  been  suggested  repeatedly  in 
Fielding  criticism,  namely  that  the  scope  of  Tom  Jones 
contains  thematic  explorations  which  are  extensive  and, 
necessarily,  approximate. 

In  terms  of  form,  I  have  already  noted  that  some 
critics  have  had  difficulty  with  accepting  in  Tom  Jones  the 
diversities  and  discrepancies  that  threaten  what  is,  in  many 
cases,  their  own  arbitrary  notion  of  the  particular  unity 
they  believe  this  work  should  possess.     Thus  Murry  argues 
that  Fielding's  "prefaces,  his  long  interludes,  and  his 
innumerable  minor  digressions  would  be  better  out  of  the 
way"  (p.  48),  and  Crane  objects  to  elements  of  disunity  in 
the  narrations  of  the  Man  of  the  Hill  and  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick, 

in  the  episode  of  Tom  and  the  gypsies,  and  in  "the  final 

12 

complications  of  the  Nightingale  affair"  (p.  865). 
Sheldon  Sacks,  however,   justifies  the  digressions  by 
claiming  that  they  may,  in  many  cases,  be  seen  as  "moral" 
apologues  contained  in  the  form  of  fiction:  "Any  episode 
organized  as  an  apologue  in  a  world  of  fiction  which  is  an 
action  is  a  digression"  (p.  213).     Though  they  differ  in 
their  descriptions  and  judgments  of  the  discrepancies  in  Tom 
Jones ,  critics  frequently  appear  to  agree  that  to  define  the 
unity  of  this  novel  is  a  complicated  process.     Jerry  Beasley 
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notes  the  complexity  of  this  work  that  is  generally  called  a 
novel: 

Fielding's  narrative  is  at  once  a  comic  romance, 
an  ironic-criminal  biography,  a  record  of  domestic 
travels,  a  history  of  soldiering  activities,  a 
novelistic  love  story,  an  account  of  the 
conversion  of  a  wayward  roguish  fellow  to  t^| 
pious  knowledge  of  his  true  Christian  duty, 
(p.  198) 

Early  on,  of  course,  we  become  accustomed  to  "disuniting"  in 
the  frequent  shifts  between  action  and  commentary  .  Robert 
Alter  refers,  also,  to  shifts  in  the  tone  of  the  narrative 
voice — back  and  forth  from  "ironic  high  style"  to  plain 
speech  (p.  47).     As  early  as  1751  (6  July),  the  French 
critic  Elie  C.  Freron  was  struck  by  the  general  effect  of 
disunity  in  Tom  Jones;  "If  I  were  to  follow  the  author  in 
all  his  digressions,  we  would  never  reach  the  end."    Yet,  he 
goes  on  to  conclude:  "Despite  the  vices  of  this  novel,  I  am 
forced  to  admit  that  I  have  read  it  twice  with  great 
pleasure"  (as  quoted  by  Paulson  in  Henry  Fielding;  The 
Critical  Heritage,  p.  280).     Freron  voiced  a  view  with  which 
many  modern  readers  (and  critics)  of  Tom  Jones  can  identify. 
We  may  not  be  able  to  reconcile  all  its  discrepancies  and 
diversities,  but  we  find  ourselves,  in  the  process  of 
reading,  inextricably  bound  up  in  a  work  that  is  perennially 
stimulating  and  delightful. 

Other  critics  have  focused  on  the  disunity  of  Tom  Jones 
as  evidenced  by  its  elements  of  incomplete  reconciliation 
and  resolution  of  theme  and  form.     Wright  points  out  that. 
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when  the  book  ends,  the  moral  dilemma  of  Tom-as-hero  is  not 

completely  justified.  He  argues  that,  though  Tom  is 

reconciled  to  his  uncle  and  obtains  his  heart's  desire,  he 

"remains  a  natural  son  born  outside  the  boundaries  of 

wedlock  and  existng — freely  and  triumphantly — above  the 

moral  plane  of  ordinary  life"   (p.  167). -"-^     Somerset  Maugham 

had  difficulty  reconciling  the  prefatory  chapters  and  the 

plot.     He  argues  that 

it  appears  .   .   .  Fielding  wrote  the  essays  in 
which  he  introduces  the  successive  books  of  Tom 
Jones  after  he  had  finished  the  novel.     They  have 
hardly  anything  to  do  with  the  books  they 
introduce;  they  gave  him,  he  admits,  a  lot  of 
trouble,  and  one  wonders  why  he  wrote  them  at  all. 
He  cannot  have  been  unaware  that  many  readers 
would  look  upon  his  novel  as  low,  none  too  moral, 
and  possibly  even  bawdy;  and  it  may  be  that  by 
them  he  thought  to  give  it  a  certain  elevation, 
(p.  37) 

We  should  note  that  both  Wright  and  Maugham  find  it  hard  to 
reconcile  the  action  and  commentary  in  Tom  Jones  into  a 
strict  moral  unity.     Similarly,  Michael  Irwin  sees  the  form 
of  this  novel  as,  essentially,  encompassing  a  failed  moral 
treatise.     Arguing  that  Fielding  went  from  Joseph  Andrews  to 
Tom  Jones  intending  "to  construct  a  larger-scale  narrative, 
embodying  a  more  comprehensive  set  of  moral  views"  (p.  83), 
Irwin  insists  that  Tom  Jones  is  no  more  coherent  than  its 
predecessor:   "Its  didactic  and  narrative  excellencies  are 
not  only  independent  but  almost  inconsistent  with  one 
another"   (p.  lll).'''^    Critics  like  Wright,  Maugham,  and 
Irwin  see  the  paradox  of  unity  and  disunity  in  Tom  Jones, 
but  they  disregard  it  in  their  resolute  attempts  to  reduce 
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the  work  to  a  rigidly  prescribed  unity.  They  circumscribe— 
and  misinterpret — the  comprehensive  unity  of  this  novel. 

We  can  readily  determine  that  Fielding  intended  to 
fashion  Tom  Jones  as  a  unit  and  that  he  saw  its  unity  as 
intricately  complicated.     The  narrator  tells  us  that  he  will 
present  HUMAN  NATURE  and  that  "  .   .   .  it  is  the  Part  of  the 
learned  and  sagacious  Reader  to  consult  the  original  Book  of 
Nature,  whence  every  Passage  in  our  Work  is  transcribed, 
the'  we  quote  not  always  the  particular  Page  for  its 
Authority"  (p.   377).     Fielding  knows,  however,  that,  as  a 
fallible  man,  he  is  the  creator  of  a  fiction  not  coauthor  of 
the  Book  of  Nature.     Thus  he  mostly  describes,  through  the 
narrator,  the  "uniting"  of  his  novel  in  terms  of  the  act  of 
writing.     Specifically,  we  learn  that  the  unit  of  this  work 
is  determined  through  selection.  We  learn  that  Tom  Jones  is, 
essentially,  a  "selective"  work;  it  is  a  history  and  not  an 
"idle  Romance"  (p.  150)  or  a  biography  (p.  75).  Moreover, 
the  narrator  promises  that  he  will  carefully  select  his 
details,  presumably  to  make  them  unified  and  not 
superfluous.     He  promises  the  reader  that  when  "any 
extraordinary  Scene  presents  itself  ...  we  shall  spare  no 
Pains  to  open  it  at  large"  but  "if  whole  Years  should  pass 
without  producing  any  thing  worthy"  he  "shall  hasten  to 
Matters  of  Consequence,  and  leave  such  Periods  of  Time 
totally  unobserved"   (p.  76).     Fielding  knows  that,  on  one 
level,  readers  are  always  ready  to  see  order  in  characters 
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and  authority  in  the  narrator.     Similarly,  in  the  same 
reading  stance,  they  seek  a  prescribed  "unity"  in  a  work  of 
literature.     Thus,  through  the  narrator,  he  purposefully 
constructs  a  unified  and  ordered  frame  around  Tom  Jones,  a 
frame  that  will,  however,  scarcely  contain  the  diverse  and 
often  disordered  energy  within  it. 

What  the  narrator  does  with  the  concept  of  unity  in  Tom 
Jones  can,  I  think,  be  most  expediently  explored  according 
to  the  "categories"  of  theme  and  form."'"^    Thematically ,  we 
should  note  how  readily  the  narrator's  process  of  unifying— 
and,  indeed,  defining—the  work  can  be  related  to  his 
penchant  for  defining  within  it.     Earlier,  I  discussed 
Fielding's  frequent  use  of  the  trope  of  definitions  in  his 
journals.     In  Tom  Jones,  as  well,  we  can  find  many  instances 
where  the  narrator  clearly  and  confidently  demonstrates  his 
understanding  of  word  "units."    At  the  end  of  Book  I,  for 
example,  he  shows  us  that  he  is  well  aware  of  the  meaning 
and  relationship  of  Captain  Blifil's  emotions: 

For,  tho'  Envy  is  at  best  a  very  malignant 
Passion,  yet  is  its  Bitterness  greatly  heightened 
by  mixing  with  Contempt  towards  the  same  Object; 
and  very  much  afraid  I  am,  that  whenever  any 
Obligation  is  joined  to  these  two.  Indignation  and 
not  Gratitude  will  be  the  product  of  all  three, 
(p.  74,  my  italics) 

At  times,  however,  the  narrator  expounds  more  fully  on  his 
definitions  to  insure,  it  would  appear,  a  more  problematic 
understanding.     In  "The  Serpent  and  the  Dove:  Fielding's 
Irony  and  the  Prudence  Theme  of  Tom  Jones , "  Glenn 
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Hatfield  argues  that  the  narrator  frequently  conveys  "the 
problem  of  definition  as  a  process  of  decontamination  and 
revitalization  of  a  corrupt  word"  (p.  18)   .  Thus  chapter  vi 
of  Book  V  is  entitled  "By  comparing  which  with  the  former, 
the  Reader  may  possibly  correct  some  Abuse  which  he  hath 
formerly  been  guilty  of,  in  the  Application  of  the  Word 
LOVE"  (p.  234).     Subsequently,  the  prefatory  chapter  to  Book 
VI,  "Of  Love,"  is,  essentially,  an  extended  definition  of 
this  word,  albeit  a  rather  abstract  one.     The  narrator 
asserts  that  "there  is  in  some  (I  believe  in  many)  human 
Breasts,  a  kind  and  benevolent  Disposition,  which  is 
gratified  by  contributing  to  the  Happiness  of  others  .   .  . 
if  we  will  not  call  such  Disposition  Love,  we  have  no  Name 
for  it"  (p.  270).     To  help  clarify  this  term,  the  narrator 
is  careful  to  tell  us  what  love  is  not.     He  insists  that  it 
is  not  Hunger — "the  desire  of  satisfying  a  voracious 
Appetite  with  a  certain  Quantity  of  delicate  white  human 
Flesh"  (p.  270) — nor  Vanity  (p.  271).     But  the  narrator's 
process  of  defining  does  not  end  with  this  designated 
"chapter  of  definition."    Later,  in  Book  VI,  he  has  both 
Aunt  Western  (pp.  286-290)  and  Honour  (pp.  291-293) 
erroneously  enlighten  Sophia  with  their  definitions  of 
acquisitive,  manipulative  "love."    We  are  reminded,  then, 
that  even  the  familiar  concept  of  love  defies  precise 
definition.     Through  the  narrator.  Fielding  makes  us  aware 
that  comprehensive  definitions  (and  comprehensive 
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understanding)  should  never  be  fixed,  stagnant,  or 
arbitrarily  confined. 

In  many  ways,  Tom  Jones  can  be  viewed  as  a  work  which 
displays  "unity"  of  form.     I  have  discussed  how  Crane, 
Hi lies,  and  Alter  (to  name  but  a  few)  have  emphasized  the 
work's  unity  and  how  critics  like  Maugham  and  Murry  have 
been  disturbed  when  they  found  unity  to  be  lacking.     As  I 
see  it,  this  novel  displays,  most  importantly,  an  active  and 
vital—rather  than  a  passive  and  stagnant— unity ,  one  that 
derives  chiefly  from  the  energy  of  the  narrative. 
Ostensibly,  this  work  looks  like  an  orderly  unit.     It  is 
comprised  of  eighteen  books  (any  multiple  of  six  is  commonly 
associated  with  epic  writing),  and  each  is  introduced  by  a 
chapter  of  commentary.     Moreover,  as  Hi lies  argues,  the 
action  can  be  divided  into  adventures  at  Somersetshire,  on 
the  road,  and  in  London.     Certainly,  the  narrator  is 
offering  us  a  tale  of  epic  proportions;  he  promises  that 
"the  Provision  .   .   .  which  we  have  here  made  is  no  other 
than  HUMAN  NATURE"  (p.  32).     In  attempting  to  unify  such  a 
comprehensive  scope,  he  can  most  often  be  found  explaining 
and  connecting.     As  I  discussed  in  Chapter  3,  we  can  often 
find  the  narrator  explaining--both  to  affiliate  with  the 
reader's  curiosity  and  to  establish  his  own  authority. 
Explanations  also  help  to  unify  the  events  of  the  novel  and 
the  reader's  interpretations  of  them.     At  the  same  time, 
they  expand  the  work's  unity  because  they  demonstrate  how 
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readily  its  content  can  be  related  to  both  universal  and 
particular  experience.     For  example,  in  Book  II  the  narrator 
logically  conducts  us  from  a  general  ("real")  observation  to 
a  specific  ("fictional")  incident:   "I  believe  it  is  a  true 
Observation,  that  few  Secrets  are  divulged  to  one  Person 
only  .   .   .  And,  indeed,  a  very  few  Days  had  past,  before 
the  Country  .   .   .  rung  of  the  Schoolmaster  of  Little 
Baddinqton  .   .   .   "  (p.  91).     Another  frequently  used 
technique  of  explanation  is  the  simile.     We  relate  Squire 
Western's  reaction  in  a  conversation  with  Sophia  both  (by 
its  emphasis)  to  the  other  action  in  the  novel  and  to  our 
own  imaginings:   "He  received  the  Sound  with  much  the  same 
Action  as  a  Man  receives  a  Bullet  in  his  Head"  (p.  341).  At 
other  times,  we  are  informed  more  obviously  how  events  in 
this  expansive  novel  specifically  connect  with  each  other. 
Frequently,  the  narrator  refers  to  past  events  in  a 
particular  section  in  the  narrative;  he  makes  reference,  for 
example,  in  Book  I  (chapter  iii)  to  what  he  has  "told  my 
Reader  in  the  preceding  Chapter"   (p.   37).     In  other  cases, 
he  hints  at  a  connection  with  future  events.     He  ends  a 
chapter  (Book  V,  chapter  vi )  by  referring  to  "an  unwelcome 
Piece  of  News,  which  .   .   .  will  be  communicated  ...  in  the 
next  Chapter"  (p.  239).     In  a  work  which  could  easily  become 
unwieldy,  the  narrator  makes  use  of  both  reference  and 
transition  to  fashion  it  into  a  coherent  whole. 
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One  of  the  most  important  devices  whereby  the  narrator 
strives  to  connect  the  whole  of  his  work  is  the  use  of 
motifs.     I  will  briefly  consider  two  variations  of  this 
technique  of  connections:  1.  the  use  of  a  singular  image  (or 
concept)  throughout  the  course  of  the  novel  and  2.  the  use 
of  a  collection  of  images  and/or  actions  with  a  common 
theme.     Of  the  first,  we  might  consider  the  particular  motif 
of  Sophia's  muff  and  the  more  general  use  of  journeys.  In 
Fielding's  Art  of  Fiction,  Maurice  Johnson  posits  that  "the 
muff  in  Tom  Jones  is  the  lover's  token  from  his  lady,  the 
scarf  he  wears  as  a  knight  on  his  travels,  the  source  of 
strength  in  combat  and  reminder  of  commitment  in  scenes  of 
temptation"  (p.  136).    We  find  references  to  this  muff 
throughout  the  fiction.     We  first  find  it  to  be  clearly  • 
associated  with—and  even  emblematic  of —Sophia,  and  thus  an 
object  of  great  affection  and  longing  for  Tom.     In  Book  IV 
Honour  reports  to  Sophia  that  Tom  "came  into  the  Room,  one 
Day  last  Week  when  I  was  at  Work  .  .   .  and  to  be  sure  he  put 
his  Hands  into  it,  that  very  Muff  your  Ladyship  gave  me  but 
yesterday"  (p.  206).     The  muff  is  thus  firmly  established  as 
symbolic  of  the  union  of  the  two  lovers.     From  this  point, 
we  can,  in  a  sense,  connect  the  action  of  the  fiction  by 
observing  the  "fate"  of  the  muff,  as  Tom  rescues  it  from  the 
fire,  finds  it  abandoned  at  Upton  Inn,  appears  to  surrender 
it  to  Squire  Western,  and  finally  gives  it  to  Sophia  when  he 
is  worthy  to  win  her  (and  not  her  emblem).     While  the  motif 
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of  the  muff  is  an  internal  thread  of  connection,  it  reflects 
(and  also  connects  with)  the  more  overt  and  external  motif 
of  the  journey.     The  diverse  and  complicated  action  of  Tom 
Jones  is  most  obviously  held  together  by  the  motif  of 
travel,  as  both  narrator  and  reader  accompany  Tom,  not  only 
on  the  road  to  London  but  also  on  a  journey  both  extensive 
(for  it  leads  to  maturity  and  achievement)  and  expansive 
(for  it  leads  to  understanding  of  the  broader  realm  of  human 
nature  and  of  writing  which  surrounds  this  particular 
novel).     In  different  ways,  the  muff  and  the  journey  serve 
to  "unite"  this  fiction  by  both  defining  and  connecting  its 
actions  and  by  expanding  them  to  fill  the  larger  unities  of 
life  and  literature. 

Other  motifs  in  Tom  Jones  are  not  singular,  but 
collective.    We  find,  for  example,  both  the  use  of  war  and 
battle  imagery  and  numerous  references  to  the  writing  of 
letters.     Descriptions  of  conflicts  as  "battles"  or 
"combats"  connect  more  tightly  such  diverse  incidents  as  the 
"Homerican"  warfare  between  Molly  and  her  enemies  (Book  IV), 
the  Upton  Inn  skirmish  of  the  Landlord,  Landlady,  Partridge, 
and  Susan  (Book  IX)  and,  later  in  the  same  book,  the 
"abdication"  of  Tom  to  Jenny.     Depictions  of  the  "whole  Army 
of  the  Enemy"  pursuing  Molly  in  "the  Field  of  Battle"  (p. 
179),  of  Susan  giving  "Blows  with  great  Mischief  to  an 
Enemy"  and  filing  "to  the  Wing"  (p.  503),  and  of  Jenny 
unmasking  "the  Royal  Battery"  and  then  enjoying  "the  usual 
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Fruits  of  her  Victory"  (p.  513)  encourage  us  to  connect— 

because  of  their  similarities— the  various  lines  of  plot  in 

the  novel,  to  relate  the  fiction  to  the  eighteenth-century 

18 

"real"  world  that  surrounded  it,      and  to  maintain,  m  our 
own  readings,  the  pervasive  mood  of  conflicting  energies 
which  will  propel  us  (as  it  does  Tom)  ultimately  to  a 
resolution  of  conflict  and  the  winning  of  Sophia. 

In  the  London  section,  as  Tom  nears  the  end  of  his 
quest  for  Sophia  and  his  battle  over  the  forces  that  would 
prevent  their  union,  we  find  the  battle  imagery  less 
prevalent  and  the  motif  of  written  conflict  more  so.  Withir 
the  narration  of  Books  XIV-XVI  alone  we  find  reference  to 
Lady  Bellaston's  letters  to  Tom  (pp.  744,  816,  and  820), 
Sophia's  to  Tom  (p.  849),  Tom's  letter  from  Mrs.  Hunt  (p. 
826),  and  Tom's  letters  to  Lady  Bellaston  (p.  820)  and  to 
Mrs.  Hunt  (p.  828).     Like  the  images  of  battle,  the  letters 
form  a  motif  which  connects  the  divergent  threads  of  the 
plot.     Moreover,  I  believe  their  particular  placement,  in 
the  last  section  of  the  novel,  is  significant.  By 
positioning  them  in  the  final—and  thus  climactic— section 
of  his  novel.  Fielding  demonstrates  that,  in  the  end,  the 
real  connection  of  the  work's  actions  is  to  be  found  in  the 
process  of  writing. 

The  elements  of  unity  in  Tom  Jones  are,  as  we  have 
seen,  not  constricting  but  expanding.     Even  as  they  "order" 
this  novel,  they  themselves  invest  it  with  energy  because 
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they  embody  action;  they  are  continuously  explainina, 
connecting >  and,  in  the  case  of  the  definitions,  only 
approximating.     The  unity  of  Tom  Jones  is,  I  believe, 
vibrant,  not  static.     Its  vitality  is  even  more  pronounced 
because  of  the  diversities  and  discrepancies  it  contains— 
elements  of  disunity  which,  I  believe,  are  alluded  to  by  the 
narrator  even  as  he  appears  to  promise  us  a  more  convention- 
ally ordered  "unity."    The  major  reason—and  license— to 
include  elements  of  disunity  can,  of  course,  be  found  in  the 
narrator's  initial  proposal;  he  promises  to  explore  the 
complicated  and  never  predictable  province  of  HUMAN  NATURE. 
Fielding's  first  biographer,  Wilbur  Cross,  points  out  the 
expansive  scope  of  Tom  Jones;  it  was  designed  to  present  "on 
a  large  scale  the  pure  comedy  of  English  life"  (p.  160). 
Indeed,  the  realm  of  Fielding's  province  of  writing  can  be 
seen  as  even  larger  than  life.     In  Henry  Fielding;  The 
Critical  Heritage,  Paulson  includes  a  letter  (23  March  1748) 
from  Lady  Henrietta  Luxborough  to  William  Shenstone  on  the 
vast  expanse  of  Fielding's  province:  "I  might  live  at  least 
five  hundred  years  in  this  place  before  one  quarter  of  the 
incidents  happened  which  are  related  to  any  of  the  six 
volvimes  of  Tom  Jones"  (p.  160).     Still,  the  narrator  insists 
that  to  write  on  human  nature  one  must  know  the  world,  and 
surely  that  knowledge  would  embody  a  diversified  complexity. 
The  narrator  reminds  us  that  "however  exquisitely  Human 
Nature  may  have  been  described  by  Writers,  the  true 
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practical  System  can  be  learnt  only  in  the  World"   (p.  492). 
Later,  he  explains  that  the  picture  of  human  nature  must  be 
"after  Nature  herself"  and  "the  Manners  of  every  Rank  must 
be  seen  in  order  to  be  known"  (p.  742).    Writing  of  the 
world  and  the  people  in  it,  the  narrator  must  present  a 
unity  whose  pattern  reflects  the  inherent  inconsistencies  of 
human  nature  on  "a  large  scale." 

Just  as  the  narrator  proposes  to  present  "HUMAN 
NATURE",  the  broadest  possible  subject  matter,  so  he  insists 
upon  an  expansive  scope  for  his  Province  of  Writing.     In  the 
prefatory  chapter  to  Book  IV,  he  vows  that  his  "history" 
will  not,  as  in  so  many  "modern"  examples,  embody  a  unity  so 
constrained  and  constricted  that  it  is  inordinately  dull: 

That  our  work,  therefore,  might  be  in  no  Danger  of 
being  likened  to  the  Labours  of  these  Historians, 
we  have  taken  every  Occasion  of  interspersing 
through  the  whole  sundry  Similes,  Descriptions  and 
other  kind  of  poetical  Embellishments.   .   .  . 
Without  Interruptions  of  this  Kind,  the  best 
Narrative  of  plain  Matter  of  Fact  must  overpower 
every  Reader.     (p.  151) 

Through  the  narrator.  Fielding  assures  us  that  his  work  will 

not  be  so  strictly  unified  according  to  the  "plain  Matter  of 

Fact"  as  to  be  monotonous  and  stagnant.     In  Book  XVIII  the 

narrator  both  explains  and  justifies  the  times  when  his  work 

may  have  seemed  replete  with  the  "interspersing"  of  details, 

specifically,  in  this  case,  when  he  relates  Tom's  kindness 

to  Mrs.  Miller's  youngest  daughter: 

Some  Readers  may  perhaps  be  pleased  with  these 
minute  Circumstances,  in  relating  of  which  we 
follow  the  Example  of  Plutarch,  one  of  the  best 
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Brother  Historians;  and  others  to  whom  they  may 
appear  trivial,  will,  we  hope,  at  least  pardon 
them,  as  we  are  never  prolix  on  such  Occasions, 
(p.  880) 

Not  only  does  the  narrator  shape  the  novel's  unity  with 
"minute  Circumstances";  sometimes  he  admits  to  including 
elements  that  are  decidedly  "low"  (p.  361).     His  dual 
concern  with  both  the  "monumental"  and  the  "low"  in  the  unit 
of  the  work  is  often  reflected  in  his  juxtaposing  of  serious 
and  comic  tones.     In  Book  V  he  follows  his  thoughtful 
analysis  of  the  worth  of  the  prefatory  chapters  with  a 
humorous  picture  of  an  author  who  "actually  falls  asleep 
while  he  is  writing"  (p.  214).     Repeatedly,  we  are  shown 
that- the  comprehensive  unit  of  the  work  must  include 
diversity  in  detail  and  tone  lest  the  reader  be  fooled  into 
thinking  the  world  of  the  work  is  less  complicated — and 
vital — than  it  actually  is.  ' 

Just  as  he  strives  to  expand  our  concepts  of  unity  in 
theme  and  form,  so  Fielding,  through  the  narrator,  presents 
and  justifies  the  prevalent  elements  of  disunity  in  his 
fiction.     In  the  preface  to  Book  X,  he  admonishes  the  reader 
not  to  "too  hastily  .   .   .  condemn  any  of  the  Incidents  in 
this  our  own  History,  as  impertinent  and  foreign  to  our  main 
Design,  because  thou  dost  not  immediately  conceive  in  what 
Manner  such  Incident  may  conduce  to  that  Design"  (p.  5  24). 
In  the  following  prefatory  chapter,   "A  Crust  for  the 
Critics"  (pp.  566-571),  he  gives  us  more  specific  rules  for 
reading  and  explains  why  readers  (and  especially  critics) 
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should  not  condemn  a  work  because  it  does  not  follow  their 

dictates  of  prescribed  unity.     He  tells  us  that  to  judge 

fairly  we  must  not  dismiss  it  because  it  is  low,  and  we  must 

not  "pass  a  severe  Sentence  upon  the  whole,  merely  on 

account  of  some  vicious  Part"  (p.  570).     Repeatedly,  the 

narrator  insists  that  we  accept  the  extensive  scope  of  his 

work  even  if  it  appears  to  include  "unnatural"  diversities. 

In  Book  XII  he  feels  no  need  to  explain  why  Tom  does  not 

tell  the  officers  Sophia's  last  name: 

But  so  Matters  fell  out,  and  so  I  must  relate 
them;  and  if  any  Reader  is  shocked  at  their 
appearing  unnatural,  I  cannot  help  it.     I  must 
remind  such  Persons,  that  I  am  not  writing  a 
System,  but  a  History,  and  I  am  not  obliged  to 
reconcile  every  Matter  to  the  received  Notions 
concerning  Truth  and  Nature.     (p.  651) 

Moreover,  the  narrator  tells  us  that  he  intends  "to  digress, 

through  this  whole  History,  as  often  as  I  see  Occasion"  (p. 

37)  and  that  he  is  unconcerned  that  his  work  might  seem 

disunified  because  of  any  discrepancies  in  emphasis: 

When  any  extraordinary  Scene  presents  itself  .   .  . 
we  shall  spare  no  Pains  nor  Paper  to  open  it  large 
to  our  Reader;  but  if  whole  Years  should  pass 
without  producing  any  thing  worthy  of  his  Notice, 
we  shall  not  be  afraid  of  a  Chasm  in  our  History, 
(p.  76) 

He  presents  us  with  a  work  whose  unity  includes — and  even 

derives  from — the  disunities  which  create  its  particular 
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complexity  and  vitality. 

Throughout  Tom  Jones,  the  narrator  demonstrates  the 
disunities  contained  within  the  ostensible  unity  of  his 
fiction.     We  should  first  note  that  within  the  discourse  of 
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this  novel  are  a  multiplicity  of  modes  of  speech.  Bakhtin, 
as  I  have  discussed,  argues  in  The  Dialectic  Imagination  that 
heteroglossia  (characterized  by  multiple  modes  of  language) 
is  inherent  in  human  discourse  and  is  thus  an  integral  part 
of  the  "realistic"  novel:   "In  all  areas  of  life  and 
ideological  activity,  our  speech  is  filled  to  overflowing 
with  other  people's  words"  (p.   337).     To  determine  the 
particular  influence  of  "other  people's  words"  on  the 
writing  of  Tom  Jones,  we  must  first  consider  Fielding's 
fundamental  concern  with  the  words  of  worthy  literature, 
specifically  with  the  language  of  the  literary  canon.  In 
The  Moral  Basis  of  Fielding's  Art,  Martin  Battestin  cites 
the  influence  of  the  Odyssey,  Scarron's  Roman  comique, 
Lesage's  Gil  Bias,  Fenelon's  Telemaque,  and  Cervantes 's  Don 
Quixote  (p.  85).     In  Henry  Fielding's  Tom  Jones  and  the 
Romance  Tradition,  Henry  Knight  Miller  tells  us  that 
Fielding  was,  in  particular,   "a  master  of  the  terms  and 
modes  of  the  classical  rhetoric"  (p.  88).     In  the  prefatory 
chapter  to  Book  XII,  the  narrator  justifies  his  incorpora- 
tion of  the  classical  into  his  discourse:   "The  Antients  may 
be  considered  as  a  rich  Common,  where  every  Person  who  hath 
the  smallest  Tenement  in  Parnassus  hath  a  free  Right  to 
fatten  his  Muse"  (p.  620).     At  another  point,  we  find  the 
narrator  "fattening  his  Muse"  from  an  even  more  varied 
common.     He  begs  assistance  not  only  from  Aristophanes 
and  Lucian  but  also  Cervantes,  Rabelais,  Moliere, 
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Shakespeare,  Swift,  and  Marivaux  (p.  486).     In  practice, 
however,  the  "rich  common"  of  the  literary  canon  is 
sometimes  rendered  facetiously.     The  description  of  Bridget 
eavesdropping  on  Allworthy—combining  the  influences  of  Ovid 
and  Shakespeare — is  both  humorous  and  incorrect;  it  is 
(contrary  to  the  narrator's  comment)  Pyramus ,  not  Thisbe, 
who  cries  out  against  the  "wicked  Wall"  (p.  55).  The 
narrator  expands  the  unity  of  the  work  with  references  to 
other  literary  discourse,  but,  because  of  his  prevailing 
tone  of  humor,  he  presents  these  "terms  and  modes"  not  in  a 
fixed  and  determinedly  proper  hierarchy  but  rather  in 
conjunction  with  other  less  "canonical"  modes  of  discourse, 
equally  important  in  the  conglomerate  language  of  Tom  Jones. 

The  discourse  in  Tom  Jones  is,  of  course,  not  always 
stylistically  "literary."     In  Popular  and  Polite  Art  in  the 
Age  of  Hogarth  and  Fielding,  Ronald  Paulson  notes  that 
"realistic"  novels  of  the  eighteenth  century  do  not  limit 
their  concerns  to  those  of  the  economic  and  cultural  upper 
class:  "They  also  represent,  in  their  different  ways,  the 
use  of  sub  or  counterculture  materials  as  a  source  of 
renewing  and  revivifying  energy  for  life  and  for  high  art" 
(p.  186).     Andrew  Wright  argues  (p.  182)  that  Fielding 
includes  in  Tom  Jones  the  gamut  of  eighteenth-century 
discourse — or  (as  he  calls  it)  "jargon" — professional  (the 
doctors),  philosophical  (Square),  clerical  (Thwackum  and 
Supple),  academic  (Partridge),  foppish  (Watson,  friend  of 
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the  Man  of  the  Hill),  and  servile  (Mrs.  Honour).     One  of  the 
many  evidences  that  the  narrator  is  well  aware  of — and 
wishes  to  include — common  speech  can  be  found  in  Book  II, 
when  he  describes  Bridget's  recovery  from  the  death  of 
Captain  Blifil:   "This  Lady  was  now  recovered  of  her  Fit, 
and,  to  use  the  common  Phrase,  as  well  as  could  be  expected 
for  one  in  her  Condition"  (p.  183).     But  "the  common  Phrase" 
has  its  own  complexity;  we  are  repeatedly  shown  that  those 
who  engage  in  discourse  in  "common"  settings  do  not  always 
interpret  accurately.     Empson  notes  the  scene  in  Book  II 
when  Partridge  (in  bad  Latin)  asks  Jenny  to  pass  a  dish,  she 
blushes,  and  Mrs.  Partridge  misinterprets  their  communica- 
tion: "This  at  once  made  Mrs.  Partridge  certain  not  only 
that  they  were  lovers  but  that  they  were  jeering  at  her  by 
using  the  code  in  her  presence"   (p.   242).^°    The  failure  of 
communication  is  demonstrated  again  in  Book  XII  in  a 
conversation  between  Tom  and  Dowling,  which  is  really  a  dual 
monologue.  Missing  from  their  communication  is  the 
acknowledgement  of  Tom's  rightful  heritage,  and  thus  their 
speeches  have  no  connection  with  each  other.     The  equivocal 
variety  of  character  speech  intermittently  interrupts  the 
narrator's  ostensibly  unified  discourse  and  undermines  any 
unity  of  the  novel  that  might  be  artificially,  and  not 
hvunanly,  rendered. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  influence  of  "literary"  language 
and  the  common  phrases  of  character  speech  that  contribute 
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to  the  diversity—and  disunity—within  the  unit  of  Tom 
Jones .     Fundamental  to  the  rendering  of  the  comprehensive 
unity  I  see  in  this  novel  are  the  various  narrative  stances 
communicated  by  a  variety  of  speech  modes.     In  The  Dialogic 
Imagination,  Bakhtin  posits  that  the  novel  often  includes 
what  he  calls  "extraliterary  genres"— making  use,  for 
example,  of  "a  moral  confession,  then  of  a  philosophical 
tract,  then  of  manifestos  that  are  openly  political,  then 
degenerating  into  the  raw  spirituality  of  a  confession,  a 
"cry  of  the  soul"  that  has  not  yet  found  its  formal 
contours"  (p.  33).     I  believe  that  in  Tom  Jones  "genres"  are 
most  important  as  they  fragment  the  voice  of  the  narrator; 
we  must  then  see  him  in  multiple  moods  and  stances.  In 
"Romances,  Newspapers,  and  the  Style  of  Fielding's  True 
History,"  Brian  McCrea  essentially  characterizes  the  stances 
of  the  narrators  in  Tom  Jones  and  Joseph  Andrews  in  terms  of 
the  generic  styles  of  romance  and  newspaper  writing.  When 
McCrea  pictures  the  narrator  as  combining  these  modes 
without  "the  stylistic  and  thematic  excesses  of  both"  (p. 
473),  we  can  also  view  the  narrator  as  assiiming  and  speaking 
from  two  guises;  he  is  both  Romancer  and  Realist.  Helen 
Bartschi  relates  what  she  also  sees  as  a  diversity  in 
narrative  style  to  her  view  that  Fielding  was  always 
exploring  the  disj::repancies  and  fluidity  of  the  "unit"  of 
the  novel.     She  believes  that  "the  mixture  of  styles  and  the 
authorial  voice  of  the  narrator  are  made  to  overshadow  or 
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eclipse  the  traditional  categories  of  plot  and  character" 

(p.  157).     Nassar  notes  that  many  of  the  voices  of  the 

narrator  in  Tom  Jones  express,  in  fact,  parody: 

There  is  somewhere  in  the  book  a  mock  of  every 
decorum,  literary  or  philosophical.   .   .   .  (Such 
an  ambivalence  of  attitude  toward  decorum 
characterizes  not  only  Fielding  but  most  of  the 
great  writers  of  the  Augusta^^age,  and  is  one 
aspect  of  their  complexity.)         (p.  77) 

Bartschi  argues  that  the  parodies  in  Fielding's  writings 

represent  a  persistent  strain  of  rebellion:  "While  loosely 

preserving  the  link  with  the  classical  tradition,  the 

narrator's  parodies  forecast  the  imminent  rupture  with  its 

canon"  (p.  40).     I  would  argue  that  we  should  view  the 

discrepancies  in  narrative  styles  not  in  terms  of 

destruction  but  rather  of  expansion.     In  Problems  of 

Dostoevskv's  Poetics,  Bakhtin  describes  the  novel  as  a 

"carnivalized"  genre  which  continuously  circumvents 

"barriers  between  genres,  between  self-enclosed  systems  of 

22 

thought,  between  various  styles"  (p.  134).        Thus  the 
narrator's  stances  together  combine  the  diverse  "systems"  of 
both  human  nature  and  literary  expression  into  a  unit  of 
comprehensiveness  and  complexity. 

Not  only  are  the  narrative  stances  in  Tom  Jones 
diverse;  they  are,  within  themselves,  equivocal.  Just  as  we 
are  never  sure  which  voice  of  the  narrator  we  will  hear  and 
how  long  we  will  hear  it,  we  cannot  be  sure  how  closely  the 
narrator  is  associated  with  the  voice  he  is  using  and  if,  in 
fact,  he  is  not  laughing  at  it  as  well  as  at  us  for 
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earnestly  responding  to  it.     On  many  occasions  he  assumes— 

and  even  hides  behind—the  passive,  agentless  voice.  In 

Book  I,  for  example,  when  he  tells  us  that  "great  Surprises, 

as  hath  been  observed,  are  apt  to  be  silent"  (p.  44),  he  is 

neither  taking  responsibility  for  the  origin  of  this  proverb 

nor  asserting  that  it  is  any  more  than  "apt"  to  be  true.  At 

other  times,  the  narrator  speaks  ostensibly  in  "his  own" 

voice,  but  simultaneously  combines  two  stances,  so  we  are 

not  quite  sure  of  either  his  mood  or  of  what  ours  should  be. 

Later  in  Book  I,  when  he  makes  use  of  military  terminology 

to  describe  Captain  Blifil's  amorous  conquest  of  Bridget,  we 

cannot  be  sure  if  he  is  being  romantic  or  cynical— or  both. 

He  tells  us  that  "the  Captain  made  his  Advances  in  Form,  the 

Citadel  was  defended  in  Form,  and  at  length,  in  proper  Form, 

surrendered  at  Discretion"  (p.  69).^^    We  often  find  the 

narrator  so  exaggerating  his  voice  that  we  have  trouble 

believing  it.     Though  he  professes  to  be  enamored  of  Sophia, 

his  "Partiality  to  Sophia"   (p.  8  57),  we  do  find  cause  to 

wonder  at  his  description  of  her  which  appears  to  parody  the 

Romance  writing  he  professes  to  disdain: 

Hushed  be  every  ruder  Breath.     May  the  Heathen 
Ruler  of  the  Winds  confine  in  iron  Chains  the 
boisterous  Limbs  of  noisy  Boreas  .    .    .  and  lead  on 
those  delicious  Gales  .    .    .  perfumed  with  pearly 
Dews,  when  on  the  first  of  June,  her  Birth-day, 
the  blooming  Maid  .   .   .  gently  trips  it  over  the 
verdant  Mead.     (p.  154) 

At  another  point,  in  recounting  Molly's  battle  in  the 

"Homerican"  style,  the  narrator  seems  to  call  for  aid  to  his 
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creative  endeavors:  "But,  hold,  as  we  are  diffident  of  our 
own  Abilities,  let  us  here  invite  a  superior  Power  to  our 
Assistance.     Ye  Muses  then  ...  who  love  to  sing  Battles 
.  .   .  assist  me  on  this  great  Occasion"  (p.  178).     He  then, 
of  course,  humorously  describes  the  battle  with  its 
"Hullaloo"  like  "a  vast  Herd  of  Cows"  and  Molly  brandishing 
"a  Thigh  Bone"  (p.  179).     The  narrator,  it  would  seem,  both 
desires  "creative"  assistance  for  this  incident  (and  for  all 
of  his  writing)  and  ridicules  his  invocation  by  using  a 
lofty  style  to  describe  a  decidedly  prosaic  incident.  His 
stance  here,  and  throughout  the  work,  is  equivocal  and 
potentially  disuniting,  and  yet  its  very  inconsistency 
infuses  Tom  Jones  with  vitality. 

A  particular  strain  of  equivocacy— and  disunity — can  be 
found  in  the  self-conscious  language  of  the  narrator  as  he 
depicts  himself  in  the  process  of  writing.     In  The  Dialogic 
Imagination,  Bakhtin  tells  us  that  the  novelist  is  often 
engaged  in  testing  himself  in  "a  trial  and  self-critique  of 
novelistic  discourse"   (p.  414).     Fielding,  I  think,  often 
threatens  to  disunite  his  novel  by  having  the  narrator 
examine  himself  in  his  role  of  "writer."     In  Book  X,  for 
example,  he  makes  direct  reference  to  the  technique  of 
figurative  language  when  he  compares  Mr.  Fitzpatrick ' s 
pursuit  of  his  wife  to  that  of  a  hunter  pursuing  a  hound: 

In  the  same  Manner  .   .   .Mr.  Fitzpatrick  ... 
flew  directly  up  Stairs  to  surprize  his  Wife  .   .  . 
and  unluckily  (as  Fortune  loves  to  play  Tricks 
with  those  Gentlemen  who  put  themselves  entirely 
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under  her  Conduct)  ran  his  Head  against  several 
Doors.  .   .   .  Much  kinder  was  she  [Fortune]  to  me, 
when  she  suggested  that  Simile  of  the  Hounds,  Dust 
before  inserted.     (p.  550) 

Such  examinations  of  the  writing  process  involve  future—as 
well  as  past—events.     In  describing  the  puppet  show  (Book 
XII,  chapter  v) ,  the  narrator  tells  us  that  the  Master  of 
the  Show  was  "unluckily  interrupted  by  an  Incident,  which, 
though  perhaps  we  might  have  omitted  it  at  another  Time,  we 
cannot  help  relating  at  present,  but  not  in  this  Chapter" 
(p.  640).    When  we  are  at  the  same  time  presented  with  the 
\init  of  a  created  novel  and  shown  the  novelist  in  the 
tenuous  and  inexact  process  of  creating  it,  we  are 
continuously  aware  that  his  work  is  a  fragile  unit,  as 
easily  destroyed  as  it  is  formed  by  the  hand  of  its  fallible 
creator. 

Moreover,  we  find  the  narrator  repeatedly  pointing  out 

the  diversity  and  inconsistency  of  his  stances.  Frequently 

he  signals  to  us  when  he  is  abandoning  a  "figurative"  for  a 

"plain"  style.     In  Book  VII  he  tells  us  of  Tom's  plans  after 

leaving  Somersetshire:  "At  last  the  Ocean,  that  hospitable 

Friend  to  the  Wretched,  opened  her  capacious  Arms  to  receive 

him;  and  he  instantly  resolved  to  accept  her  kind 

Invitation.     To  express  myself  less  figuratively,  he 

determined  to  go  to  Sea"  (p.   331).     Later,  in  Book  XI,  he 

describes  daybreak  first  figuratively  and  then  literally: 

Those  Members  of  the  Society,  who  are  born  to 
Furnish  the  Blessings  of  Life,  now  began  to  light 
their  Candles.   .   .   .  The  sturdy  Hind  now  attends 
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the  Levee  of  his  Fellow  Labourer  the  Ox.   ...  In 
simple  Phrase,  the  Clock  had  no  sooner  struck 
Seven,  than  the  Ladies  were  ready  for  their 
Journey.     (p.  6  09) 

Often  the  voices  of  the  narrator  move  rapidly  in  flux.  In 
the  description  of  the  events  at  Upton  Inn,  for  example,  we 
have,  in  six  pages  (pp.  512-517),  alternations  from  the 
epical  style  of  the  Graces,  "which  inhabit  the  heavenly 
Mansions  of  Seraphina's  Countenance"  (p.  512),  to  narrative 
silence  while  we  hear  the  voices  of  the  common  folk  in  the 
kitchen  (pp.  514-515),  to  the,  once  again,  "epical" 
contention  that  the  coachman's  inability  to  aid  Sophia  might 
be  imputed  "to  the  God  of  Drink,  no  less  than  to  the  God  of 
War"  (p.  517),  and  finally  to  the  language  of  plain— and 
cynical—speech:  "To  speak  plainly,  they  (the  coachman  and 
the  military  man)  were  both  dead  drunk,  nor  was  Partridge  in 
a  much  better  Situation."    We  come  to  see  the  narrator  as, 
in  one  sense,  fragmented  and  disunited  and  to  hear  the  voice 
of  his  narration  in  like  manner. 

The  diversity  of  narrative  voices  in  Tom  Jones  can  be 
readily  related  to  the  particular  elements  of  disunity  in 
the  writing  of  this  novel.     Just  as  the  narrator  can  be  seen 
as  fragmented  in  his  stances  and  voices,  so  does  he  often 
appear  purposely  bent  on  fragmenting  his  work.     One  example 
of  disunity  can  be  found  in  the  use  of  narrative 
digressions.     Hunter  finds  the  digressions  in  both  Tom  Jones 
and  Joseph  Andrews  to  constitute,  essentially,  elements  of 
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disunity  but,  at  the  same  time,  to  add  an  important 
expansiveness  to  the  writing: 

In  their  near  suspension  from  the  ongoing  plot  and 
in  their  soporific  contrasts  to  Fielding  s  own 
method,  the  interpolations  are  places  of  rest  and 
refinement,  but  they  also  flesh  out  the  offerings 
of  Fielding's  novels  to  indicate  alternative 
literary  possibilities  and  to  alert  readers  to 
responses  that,  while  ludicrous,  may  mirror  and 
parody  their  own.     (p.  160) 

A  widely  discussed  digression  in  Tom  Jones  is  the  episode  in 
Book  VIII  of  the  Man  of  the  Hill.     Goldknopf  argues  that  not 
only  is  this  digression  irrelevant  to  the  main  action  of  the 
novel  but  that  Fielding  emphasizes  its  irrelevancy: 
"Fielding  brings  the  narrative  to  a  dead  halt,   [and]  calls 
our  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  has  arrested  it"  (p. 
268).^^    I  find  this  episode  particularly  significant 
because  it  first  appears  like—and  united  with— the  world 
view  of  the  novel  and,  later,  it  is  shown  to  be  unlike  and 
disassociated  from  it.     Early  on,  the  Man  of  the  Hill  sounds 
much  like  the  didactic  voice  of  the  narrator's  "knowledge- 
able" stance.     He  tells  Tom  (and  us)  that  "as  there  is 
scarce  any  human  Good  without  its  concomitant  Evil,  so  there 
are  People  who  find  an  Inconvenience  in  this  unobserving 
Temper  of  Mankind;  I  mean  Persons  who  have  no  Money"  (p. 
461).     Indeed,  the  Man  seems,  at  first,  to  be  even  more 
knowledgeable  than  "our"  narrator  because  of  his  wide, 
inductive  experience.     He  explains  the  purpose  of  his 
travels:   "My  Design  when  I  went  abroad,  was  to  divert  myself 
by  seeing  the  wondrous  variety  of  Prospects,  Beasts,  Birds, 
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Fishes,  Insects  and  Vegetables  with  which  God  hath  been 
pleased  to  enrich  the  several  Parts  of  this  Globe"  (p.  481). 
Later,  however,  he  shows  what  has  become  the  narrow  scope  of 
his  interests;  he  is  now  a  recluse  and  it  is  Tom,  not  he, 
who  hastens  to  rescue  Mrs.  Waters  (p.  495)  and, 
subsequently,  to  become  "re-involved"  with  the  vital 
action  of  the  story.     Through  the  digression  of  the  Man  of 
the  Hill,  Fielding  shows  us  both  the  inadvisability  of  a 
too-unified  view  of  the  world  and  how  quickly  an  expansive 
view  can  become  a  constrictive  one. 

In  the  episode  of  the  Man  of  the  Hill  there  is  another 
voice  which  repeatedly  chimes  in  with  humorous  interrup- 
tions, the  voice  of  Partridge.     The  former  schoolmaster 
cannot  contain  his  opinions  on,  for  example,  parents  and 
children  (p.  452),  and  he  interrupts  the  Man's  story  with 
his  own  tale  of  trials  and  spirits  (pp.  457-460).  Here 
Partridge,  as  narrator,  disrupts  the  Man  of  the  Hill's 
narration  just  as  other  characters  who,  like  Partridge,  are 
generally  caught  up  in  the  action  of  the  story,  assume,  on 
occasion,  the  more  detached  role  of  narrator.     Earlier,  of 
course.  Partridge  has  told  Tom  his  more  expansive  life 
story,  and  we  later  hear  the  tales  of  the  thief. 
Nightingale,  and  Mrs.  Miller.     Tom  tells  his  own  story  to 
Northerton  and  to  Mrs.  Miller,  one  that  is  finally  expanded 
and  clarified  by  the  technically  peripheral  but, 
nevertheless,  very  significant  narrations  of  Dowling  and 
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Jenny  Jones.     Harriet  Fitzpatrick,  as  we  have  seen,  tells 

her  story  to  Sophia  with  what  she  deems  practical  advice, 

but  she,  like  Partridge  and,  indeed,  like  the  Man  of  the 

Hill,  is  a  narrator  whose  "wise"  story  is  undermined  because 

^25 

she  is  repeatedly  shown  to  be  lackxng  m  judgment. 
Through  the  disunity  of  external  narrative  digressions,  we 
are  exposed  to  the  diversity  of  Bakhtin's  "heteroglossia, " 
and  we  see  the  equivocal  control  of  a  singular  narrative 
voice,  as  it  is  "interrupted"  by  the  voices  of  other 
characters  and,  more  frequently,  by  discrepancies  within  its 
own  "unity." 

An  important  aspect  of  the  disunity  in  Tom  Jones  is  the 

use  of  retardatory  devices  by  Fielding's  narrator.  In 

Narrative  Fiction;  Contemporary  Poetics,  Shlomith  Rimmon- 

Kenan  discusses  the  diversity  of  pace  that  can  take  place  in 

a  novel  (pp.  122-126).     At  times,  the  author  can  accelerate 

the  pace,  relating  a  long  expanse  of  time  in  a  short  segment 

(as  Fielding  does  with  the  events  of  Tom's  childhood,  p. 

118).     At  other  times,  the  action  is  decelerated,  either  to 

insure  comprehension  (p.  123)  or  to  tempt  the  reader  to 

continue  reading  (p.  125).     Margaret  Anne  Doody,  as  we  have 

seen,  considers  the  desire  to  delay  endings  to  be,  in 

26 

particular,  inherent  in  eighteenth-century  writers. 
Whatever  the  impetus,  we  can  find  in  Tom  Jones  a  variety  of 
instances  where  the  action  of  the  narrative  is  decelerated — 
or  retarded.     At  times,  the  narrator  retards  the  telling  of 
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the  action.     In  Book  IX  he  delays  supplying  us,  at  the 

beginning  of  the  Upton  Inn  episode,  with  pertinent 

information  on  Jenny: 

Tho'  the  Reader,  we  doubt  not,  is  very  eager  to 
know  who  this  Lady  was,  and  how  she  fell  into  the 
Hands  of  Mr.  Northerton;  we  must  beg  him  to 
suspend  his  Curiosity  for  a  short  Time,  as  we  are 
obliged,  for  some  very  good  Reasons,  which 
hereafter  perhaps  he  may  guess,  to  delay  his 
Satisfaction  a  little  longer.     (p.  499 

Later,  the  Battle  of  Upton  Inn  (pp.  500-504)  is  a 

retardatory  device  not  only  because  it  delays  the  more  ■ 

"important"  action — the  amorous  encounter  of  Jenny  and  Tom 

and,  especially,  the  resolution  of  the  dilemma  of  Tom  and 

Sophia — but  also  because  it  is  a  diversionary  one.  Because 

of  the  skirmish,  our  attention  is  drawn  from  the  arrival  of 

a  "young  Lady  and  her  Maid"  (p.  514);  we  discover  only  later 

and  Tom  discovers  much  later  that  Sophia  has  arrived  at  the 

inn.     Similarly,  the  flashback  on  Jenny's  former  life  (pp. 

519-522)  both  retards  the  action  and  diverts  our  attention. 

The  narrator  seems  to  assure  us  that  the  information  of 

"Captain  Waters'   lady"  is  relevant  and  complete:  "Thus, 

Reader,  we  have  given  thee  the  Fruits  of  a  very  painful 

Enquiry,  which  for  thy  Satisfaction  we  have  made  into  this 

Matter"   (p.  522).     And  yet,  in  hearing  a  surfeit  of  details 

on  Jenny's  relationships  with  Captain  Waters  and  Northerton, 

we  are  diverted  from  questions  about  the  more  significant 

part  she  will  play  in  Tom's  life.     Thus  Fielding  shows  us 

that  at  those  very  times  we  believe  we  are  hearing 
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information  relevant  to  our  prescribed  notion  of  unity,  we 
may  really  be  confronted  with  diversities,  gaps,  and 
diversions  which  comprise  the  real,  comprehensive  unity  of 
the  work. 

In  examining  elements  of  disunity  in  Tom  Jones,  we  need 
to  consider  not  only  what  the  narrator  says  but  also  what  he 
does  not  say.     In  a  work  whose  parts  appear,  ostensibly,  to 
fit  the  whole  and  to  lead  us  coherently  and  logically  to  its 
conclusion,  we  can  find  many  instances  where  the  narrator 
refuses  to  fill  in  gaps  of  understanding  with  relevant — even 
necessary — information.     Concerning  the  most  important 
revelation  in  the  novel,  Tom's  true  heritage,  we  are  given 
some  information  but  not  nearly  enough.     The  narrator 
appears  to  be  straightforward  when,  in  Book  II,  he  vows  that 
he  "shall  be  obliged  to  reveal  all  the  Secrets  of  a  little 
Family  [the  Partridges]"  (p.  81,  my  italics).  He 
subsequently  describes  Partridge,  however,  as  the  typical 
schoolmaster,  and  so  emphasizes  his  fate  as  a  poor  scholar 
that  our  attention  is  diverted  from  the  throwaway  line  that 
Partridge  is  also  a  barber  (p.  82).     Later  in  the  chapter, 
we  are  given  a  surfeit  of  information  about  barbers  in 
England  (p.  87),  but  this,  too,  diverts  our  attention  from 
the  connection  of  Partridge  with  barbers.     Thus,  for  quite 
some  time  in  Book  VIII,  we  do  not  realize  that  Partridge  is 
Little  Benjamin,  the  barber.     Nor  do  we  realize,  until  the 
end  of  the  novel,  that  Partridge  and  Jenny  are  not  Tom's 
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true  parents.     In  Book  I  we  learn  that  Jenny  could  have 
easily  placed  the  infant  Tom  in  Allworthy's  bed;  she  had 
"lately  been  often  at  Mr.  Allworthy's  House"  (p.  49). 
Subsequently,  Jenny  is  accused  by  Mrs.  Partridge  and 
admonished  by  the  exemplary  Allworthy — two  incidents  that 
cause  us,  for  want  of  better  candidates,  to  assume  that  the 
Latin  scholar  and  his  student  are  the  parents  of  the  little 
foundling.     The  narrator  emphasizes  the  battle  at  the 
Partridge  home  and  the  banishment  of  Jenny.     He  does  not 
elaborate  in  enough  detail  on  the  relationships  of  Jenny  and 
Partridge,  Jenny  and  Bridget,  and,  certainly,  Bridget  and 
Summer.     At  the  same  time,  he  neither  completely  confirms 
nor  denies  the  validity  of  our  suspicions  concerning  Jenny 
and  Partridge.     Any  conventional  frigidly  ordered)  unity  in 
the  novel  is  undermined  by  the  narrator's  persistent 
attempts  to  lead  us  down  a  variety  of  erroneous  paths  before 
bringing  us  to  the  conclusion  and  reconciliation  of  the 
divergent  strains.  ; 

Some  of  the  most  interesting — and  significant — 
instances  when  the  narrator  withholds  information  concern 
the  character  of  the  lawyer  Bowling.     That  we  do  not  readily 
discern  the  true  nature  of  this  "keeper  of  the  secret"  can 
be  attributed  to  two  important  factors:  1.  Dowling  is 
presented  as  an  essentially  humorous  character;  and  2.  when 
he  enters  the  story,  the  narrator  manages  to  divert  our 
attention  away  from  him  with  a  surfeit  of  other  details.  We 
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first  meet  Dowling  in  Book  V  when  he  arrives  at  Paradise 
Hall  with  a  message  for  Allworthy.    We  are  told  that  "he 
seemed  in  a  violent  Hurry,  and  protested  he  had  so  much 
Business  to  do,  that  if  he  could  cut  himself  into  four 
Quarters,  all  would  not  be  sufficient"  (p.  245).     Here  the 
"Attorney  from  Salisbury"  (as  he  is  so  designated)  seems 
ludicrously  fussy,  especially  as  he  is  projected  against  the 
surrounding  scene  of  Allworthy,  supposedly  on  his  deathbed. 
Thus  we  are  unconcerned  when  Dowling  talks  to  Blifil  or, 
later,  when  the  narrator  tells  us  that  Blifil  has  reported 
his  visit  to  the  convalescing  Allworthy,  again  with  the  same 
details  of  compulsiveness :  "That  he  complained  of  being 
hurried,  and  driven  and  torn  out  of  his  Life,  and  repeated 
many  Times,  that  if  he  could  divide  himself  into  four 

27 

Quarters,  he  knew  how  to  dispose  of  every  one"  (p.  250). 
Then,  in  Book  XII,  we  witness  the  meeting  of  Dowling  and 
Tom.  Here,  Dowling  is  again  presented  as  ludicrous — 
"winking,  nodding,  sneering,  and  grinning "--and  here,  too, 
we  are  distracted  away  from  him  by  the  affiliative  voice  of 
the  narrator,  which  encourages  us  to  focus  instead  on  the 
subsequent  action.     The  narrator  tells  us  that,  though  we 
might  "happen  to  meet  Mr.  Dowling"  again,  we  must  now  leave 
him  and  follow  Tom  and  Partridge,  who  had  "set  forward 
towards  Coventry ,  though  the  Night  was  dark,  and  it  just 
then  began  to  rain  very  hard"   (p.  660).     Because  the 
narrator  presents  Dowling  as  a  minor  character,  he  disables. 
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temporarily  but  effectively,  the  unity  of  connection  in 
which  Dowling  plays  a  key  role.     At  the  same  time,  we  are 
allowed  and  encouraged  to  explore  the  wider  realm  of  the 
novel  before  finally  focusing  once  again  on  Tom's  true 
parentage  and  Dowling 's  role  in  its  discovery. 

The  unity  of  Tom  Jones  can,  I  believe,  best  be  viewed 
as  a  paradox.     This  novel  is  both  unified  and  disunited; 
more  important,  its  comprehensive  unity  both  contains  and  is 
shaped  by  the  persistent  elements  of  disunity  within  it.  To 
more  clearly  define  the  paradox— and  the  significant 
interplay  of  the  forces  of  unity  and  disunity  in  Tom  Jones— 
we  can  begin  by  considering  two  important  views  of  the 
paradoxical  unity  that  can  be  found  in  novels,  the  paradox 
of  completion  and  the  paradox  of  closure.     In  Narrative 
Fiction;  Contemporary  Poetics,  Shlomith  Rimmon-Kenan  notes 
the  persistent  tension  which  often  surrounds  the  drive  to 
complete  the  action  of  a  text.     She  tells  us  that  the  text 
of  a  narration  can,  on  the  one  hand,  seem  "to  be  pushing 
toward  a  solution  while  on  the  other  it  endeavors  to 
maintain  the  enigma  as  long  as  possible  in  order  to  secure 
its  own  existence"  (p.  126).     Fielding,  as  we  have  seen, 
frequently  employs  retardatory  devices  to  delay  his  ending. 
At  the  same  time,  the  narrator  propels  his  story  towards  its 
conclusion;  he  appears  to  want  to  solve  the  enigma.  From 
another  stance,  Mikhail  Bakhtin  describes  in  the  novel  a 
paradox  of  closure.     In  The  Dialogic  Imagination,  Bakhtin 
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speaks  of  "heterogeneous  stylistic  unities"  in  the  novel 
which  "combine  to  form  a  structured  artistic  system"  (p. 
262).    Yet  he  emphasizes  that  this  "system"  is  equivocally 
constituted.  Specifically,   (p.  272)  he  describes  the 
centripetal  forces  (which  serve  to  order  and  unify  the 
novel)  and  the  centrifugal  forces  (which  serve  to  disrupt 
and  disunite  it).     We  should  note  that,  in  these  interpre- 
tations, two  types  of  "unity"  are  described-the  chronologi- 
cal (time-oriented)  unity  of  events  leading  (or  not  leading) 
resolutely  to  an  ending  and  the  contained  (space-oriented) 
unity  of  details,  with  the  unit  of  the  novel  connecting  (or 
not  connecting)  in  an  intricate  pattern  or  web.     In  both 
cases,  we  see  definitions  of  unity  (whether  of  completion  or 
of  closure)  related  to— and  even  dependent  on— disunity.  I 
believe  that  this  paradox  describes  the  comprehensive  unity 

of  Tom  Jones .  ;  '     ■  ;  : 

Critics  have,  indeed,  alluded  to  the  paradox  of  unity 
and  disunity  of  Tom  Jones.     I  have  said  that,  according  to 
Hunter,  to  see  this  novel  as  an  intricately  prescribed  unity 
is  to  call  into  question  the  extent  of  its  realism:  "The 
radical  symmetry  of  Tom  Jones  at  once  asserts  the  absolute 
order  and  calls  all  into  doubt"  (p.  191).     In  Henry 
Fielding's  Tom  Jones  and  the  Romance  Tradition,  Henry  Knight 
Miller  posits  that  Tom's  journey  and,  indeed,  the 
progression  of  the  plot  are  at  one  and  the  same  time  both 
linear  and  circular.     In  one  sense,  the  journey  moves  to  the 
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end  of  its  destination  and  in  another  it  is,  always 

paradoxically,  starting  over  along  the  same  path;  it  is  "at 

once  a  fulfilled  quest  and  a  new  beginning"   (p.  55).  Hunter 

elaborates  more  fully  on  the  comprehensive  unity  of  both 

completion  and  closure  in  this  fiction: 

Viewing  Tom  Jones  is  a  little  like  viewing  the 
eighteenth  century  as  a  whole.     If  one  thinks  of 
moment-by-moment  events  and  day-to-day  life,  the 
eighteenth-century  world  seems  vibrant,  boister- 
ous, and  uncertain,  often  madcap,  violent  and 
brutal.     But  if  one  takes  the  overview—and 
considers  the  larger  preoccupations  and  patterns, 
the  novel's  world  seems  nearly  solemn  in  its 
probing,  spartan  in  its  categories,  and  formal  in 
its  commitments.     (p.  167) 

Miller  and  Hunter  call  to  our  attention  important  elements 

of  paradox  in  Tom  Jones  but  do  not  explore  them  fully 

enough.     Miller  too  readily  contains  the  work  in  the 

confined  and  prescribed  unit  of  the  Romance.     Hunter  too 

quickly  abandons  his  picture  of  a  world  that  is  "vibrant," 

"uncertain,"  and  even  "violent"  to  decide  that  this  novel, 

whose  scope  encompasses  the  "prodigious  Variety"  of  Human 

Nature  (p.  32),  is,  in  truth,  "solemn,"  "spartan,"  and 

"formal."    Miller  and  Hunter  are  but  two  critics  who  are  too 

eager  to  reduce  the  duality  of  the  work's  paradox  by  half— 

and  to  see  it  only  in  terms  of  their  prescribed  oneness. 

Though  critics,  as  we  have  seen,  tend  to  emphasize,  on 

the  whole,  the  unity  of  Tom  Jones— and  thus,  frequently,  to 

emphasize  its  completion  and  closure — they  have  called  into 

question  the  paradoxical  unity  and  disunity  within  two  areas 

of  the  novel's  form,  its  prefatory  chapters  and  its 
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digressions.     I  believe  that  we  should  examine  more  closely 
these  areas,  which  lend  themselves  so  readily  to  equivocal 
interpretation,  and  then  consider  how  their  embodiment  of 
unity  and  disunity  can  be  related  to  the  overall  paradox  of 
the  fiction.     Fielding  himself  gives  the  prefatory  chapters, 
particularly  in  terms  of  their  relationship  to  the  fiction, 
an  equivocal  interpretation.     In  Book  V  he  appears, 
facetiously,  to  invite  us  to  disregard  them.     He  tells  the 
reader  that  if  "he  can  find  enough  of  Serious  in  other  Parts 
of  this  History,  he  may  pass  over  these,  in  which  we  profess 
to  be  laboriously  dull,  and  begin  the  following  Books,  at 
the  second  Chapter"  (p.  215).     Later,  in  the  preface  to  Book 
XVI,  "Of  Prologues,"  he  tells  of  the  "Pains"  (p.  832)  but 
also  of  the  value  of  these  chapters:  "But  however  Authors 
may  suffer  by  either  of  these  Inventions  [prefaces  and 
prologues],  the  Reader  will  find  sufficient  Emolument  in 
one,  as  the  Spectator  hath  long  found  in  the  other"  (p. 
833).     Yet  he  ends  his  discussion  by  essentially 
depreciating  his  prefaces.     He  admits  that  "the  principal 
Merit  of  both  the  Prologue  and  the  Preface  is  that  they  be 
short."    Fielding's  dual  presentation  of  his  prefatory 
chapters  as  both  vital  and  unnecessary  has,  too  often,  been 
reduced  by  critics  to  a  too-restricted  unity;  they  have 
pictured  the  prefatory  chapters  as  either  irrelevant  or 
inordinately  important.     Murry  (p.  48)  and  Maugham  (p.  37) 
have,  as  we  have  seen,  found  the  prefatory  chapters  to  be 
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tiresomely  disunited  from  the  rest  of  the  work.     On  the 
other  hand,  Thomas  Lockwood  discounts  the  "matter"  of  the 
chapters  of  fiction  in  favor  of  the  more  significant 
"reflection"  of  the  prefaces  (p.  226).     In  "Fielding's  Novel 
about  Novels:  The  'Prefaces'  and  the  'Plot'  of  Tom  Jones , " 
Fred  Kaplan  claims  to  relate  the  prefaces  to  the  rest  of  the 
fiction,  but,  in  fact,  he  merely  shows  their  connection  to 
the  general  subject  matter  of  the  book,  not  to  its 
specific—and  intricate— action.     Kaplan,  for  example,  notes 
that  the  prefaces  to  Books  VI-XII  analyze  the  problems  of 
human  nature.     Yet  he  claims  that  the  preface  to  Book  VIII, 
"concerning  the  Marvellous,"  is  "part  of  a  larger  attempt  by 
Fielding  to  encourage  us  to  accept  the  essentially  non- 
realistic  characterization  of  Sophia  and  Allworthy"  (p. 
541).    As  I  see  it,  the  prefatory  chapters  serve  both  to 
unite  and  to  disunite  the  fiction;  thus  they  contribute  to 
the  comprehensive,  total  unity  of  Tom  Jones. 

Similarily,  if  we  approach  the  question  of  digression, 
we  remember  that  the  narrator  both  promises  a  unified 
Province  of  Writing  and  claims  the  right  to  digress  in  the 
rendering  of  it.     I  have  noted  that  J.  Paul  Hunter  and  David 
Goldknopf  emphasize  the  disunity  of  the  digressions;  Hunter 
generally  characterizes  them  as  diversions  (p.  160)  and 
Goldknopf  specifically  notes  the  obvious  "break"  in  the 
narrative  which  signals  the  beginning  of  the  Man  of  the  Hill 
episode  (p.   268).     Other  critics  see  the  digressions  as 
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essential  factors  in  the  work's  unity.     In  "Tom  Jones,  the 

Gypsies,  and  the  Masquerade,"  Robert  Folkenflik  connects  the 

"digression"  of  Tom's  encounter  with  the  gypsies,  near  the 

end  of  Book  XII,  to  the  ensuing  action  upon  Tom's  arrival  in 

London,  found  in  Book  XIII.     Specifically,  Folkenflik  claims 

that  on  the  road  Tom  is  a  "bastard  and  outcast"  but  that, 

upon  his  arrival  in  London,  he  is,  in  truth,  well  on  his  way 

to  becoming  "a  man  of  wealth  and  communal  prominence,"  a 

transformation  that  is  made  possible  by  the  knowledge  he  . 

28 

gains  from  observing  the  gypsies  (p.  235).        For  a  more 
expansive  view  of  the  relevance  of  Fielding's  digressions  we 
should  consider  that,  in  "Fielding's  Digressions  in  Joseph 
Andrews,"  I.  B.  Cauthen  sees  in  the  literary  predecessor  to 
Tom  Jones  digressions  which  are  thematically  united;  they 
embody  Fielding's  desire  to  expose  "ridiculous  human  frailty 
and  folly"  (p.  379).^^     I  believe,  however,  that  we  need  not 
term  the  digressions  as  either  irrelevant  (and  disuniting) 
to  the  form  of  Tom  Jones  or  relevant  (and  uniting)  merely  to 
its  "theme."     In  "The  Probable  and  the  Marvelous  in  Tom 
Jones,"  Robert  Wess  considers  the  unity  and  disunity  of  the 
connections  in  this  novel  as  they  can  be  logically— 
"probably" — related  both  to  hviman  nature  and  to  the 
narrative  plot.     In  retrospect,  Wess  claims,  we  come  to 
believe  that,  for  example,   "all  the  events  in  London  that 
lead  to  Tom's  imprisonment  simultaneously  prepare  the  way 
for  the  climactic  change  in  his  fortune"   (p.  42,  my 
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italics).    At  the  same  time,  Wess  sees  some  events  as 
improbable;  he  terms  it  coincidental  that  Blifil  sends 
Bowling  to  see  Jenny  Jones:  "Such  coincidences  are  neither 
impossible  nor  probable;  they  are  only  possible"  (p.  43).  I 
find  the  concept  of  the  "probable"  and  "improbable"  in  Tom 
Jones  to  be,  in  itself,  not  a  duality  but  a  paradoxical 
unity.     In  one  sense,  all  the  events  in  this  novel  can  be 
seen  as  separate,  autonomous,  and  essentially  "digressive." 
In  another,  we  can  see  that  because  of  their  diversity  they 
intricately  connect  to  form  the  complex  unit  of  this 
probable  and  improbable  novel. 

The  prefatory  and  fiction  chapters  and  the  digressions 
are  components  of  Tom  Jones  which  readily  convey  the  paradox 
of  unity  and  disunity.     But  this  paradox  is  much  more 
inclusive;  indeed  it  is  ubiquitous  and  inherent  in  the  very 
writing  of  the  book.     The  clearest  evidence  of  this 
paradoxical—and  comprehensive— unity  can  be  found  in  what 
we  can  conclude  about  the  unity  and  disunity  of  the 
narrative  voice.     In  one  sense,  the  voice  of  the  narrator 
appears  to  be  giving  us  one  clear  unit,  the  framed  and 
ordered  circle  of  the  novel.     In  another,  the  narrator  seems 
to  be  disuniting  that  circle  in  two  important  ways.  He 
expands  the  bounds  of  the  outward  circle,  and  he  varies — and 
disorders — the  sound  of  his  voice  within  it,  creating  the 
energy  that  fosters  the  novel's  irresolution  even  as  it 
appears  to  be  resolved.     Leopold  Damrosch  posits  that  in  Tom 
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Jones  "the  meaning  of  life  is  embodied  in  historical  events, 
recounted  and  understood  in  temporal  narrative  sequence,  yet 
the  whole  purpose  of  understanding  is  to  break  free  of 
temporality  and  to  merge  separate  events  in  a  universal 
explanatory  pattern"  (p.  68).     I  think  that  the  "universal 
explanatory  pattern"  in  Tom  Jones  proposes  to  expand  the 
bounds  of  truth  beyond  the  strictly  connected  unity  of  a 
"temporal  narrative  sequence."     The  bounds  of  the  narrator's 
"truth"  are  expansive.     Often  he  shows  us  that  the  truth  can 
be  two-sided,  even  paradoxical.     In  Book  X  (at  Upton  Inn), 
the  narrator  prepares  to  show  us  that  the  charms  of  Sophia 
are  not  inherent  in  all  women  (in  particular  in  the 
Waiting-woman):  "A  short  Reflection  which  we  could  not 
forbear  making  in  this  Place  ...  and  Truth  will  now  oblige 
us  to  contrast  it,  by  shewing  the  Reverse"  (p.  538).  At 
other  times,  he  insists  that  comprehensive  truth  can  be 
known  only  through  a  cooperative  effort  with  the  reader.  In 
"questioning"  whether  Tom's  conduct  toward  Sophia  was 
prudent  or  backward,  he  vows  to  "set  forth  the  plain  Matter 
of  Fact,  and  leave  the  whole  to  the  Reader's  Determination" 
(p.  171).     Continuously,  the  narrator  insists  that  the 
expansive  bounds  of  truth  cannot  be  easily  determined. 

In  other  instances,  the  narrator  disunites  the  fixed, 
stagnant  unity  to  be  found  in  any  conclusions  and 
resolutions  we  might  arbitrarily  impose  on  his  novel.     He  is 
never  very  ready  to  offer  us  a  finalized  truth.  Frequently, 
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he  promises  to  tell  us  the  truth  but  then,  in  switching  to 
another,  less  decisive  voice,  avoids  doing  so.     In  Book  IV 
chapter  xii,  he  vows  to  relate  to  us  "clearer  Matters,"  but 
he  takes  his  time  getting  to  the  point.     He  begins  the 
chapter  indulging  his  infatuation  with  details  about 
Sophia's  night;  sleep  "befrienced  her  little,  and  Dreams 
less"  (p.  196).     Then  he  spends  valuable  time  (so  far  as  the 
action  of  the  story  is  concerned)  "enlightening"  us  on 
practices  which  must  surely  be  of  common  knowledge:  "Persons 
who  live  two  or  three  Miles  Distance  in  the  Country  are 
considered  as  next  Door  Neighbours,  and  Transactions  at  the 
one  House  fly  with  incredible  Celerity  to  the  other"  (p. 
196).     In  other  instances,  he  appears  to  mislead  us  more 
deliberately.     In  the  preface  to  Book  IX,  he  promises  that, 
through  the  prefatory  chapters,  the  reader  may  distinguish 
"what  is  true  and  genuine  in  this  historic  Kind  of  Writing, 
from  what  is  false  and  counterfeit"  (p.  487).     Still,  he  is 
not  completely  "true"  with  us.     After  elaborating  (pp. 
490-494)  on  the  prerequisites  for  good  writing  (Genius, 
Learning,  Conversation,  and  Good  Heart)  and  vowing  that  he 
will  avoid  the  superficiality  of  Romance  writing,  he  begins 
the  very  next  chapter  with  the  artificial  (and  hardly 
profound)  language  of  the  typical  Romance:  "Aurora  now  first 
opened  her  Casement,  anglice,  the  Day  began  to  break,  when 
Jones  walked  forth  in  Company  with  the  Stranger,  and  mounted 
Mazard-Hill"  (p.  495).     Later,  we  find  that  the  narrator, 
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whom  we  have  come  to  indulge  in  his  flippant  elusiveness,  is 
not  fully  truthful  in  a  more  significant  vein.     In  Book  XVII 
he  claims  that  he  will  not  present  the  "very  mournful  Scene" 
between  Tom  and  Jenny  because  few  readers  "will  desire  to 
hear  it  particularly  related"  (p.  909),  when,  in  fact,  he  is 
withholding  action  which  is  crucial  to  the  understanding  of 
the  plot— just  as  he  did  in  the  case  of  Dowling.    We  should 
not,  however,  be  too  hard  on  our  "diabolical"  narrator.  In 
Book  I  the  narrator  refuses  to  conclude  concerning  Dr. 
Blifil's  religion  because  "I  am  not  possessed  of  any 
Touch-stone  which  can  distinguish  the  true  from  the  false" 
(p.  61).     Through  the  narrator.  Fielding  shows  us,  time  and 
again,  that  truth  is  too  diverse  and  complicated  to  be 
readily  unified  and  reconciled. 

The  forces  of  unity  and  disunity  in  Tom  Jones 
constitute  a  paradox;  can  they  be  reconciled?    Critics  have 
posited  for  this  work  a  variety  of  "reconciliations,"  which 
essentially  consider  the  relationship  of  two  important 
elements.     In  "Novels:  Recognition  and  Deception,"  Frank 
Kermode  argues  for  the  reconciliation  of  the  action  and 
commentary  in  this  novel  essentially  in  terms  of  the 
dichotomy  of  the  narrative  voice.     Kermode  notes  the  duality 
of  the  work's  "two  beginnings."     Chapter  1  establishes  the 
relationship  between  the  author  and  the  reader;  and  Chapter 
2,  introducing  Allworthy  and  Somersetshire,  gives  us  both 
the  "plain  fare"  that  was  promised  and  "a  reassuring 
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statement  that,  although  the  world  of  the  story  is  fairly 
modern  ...  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  relate  it  to  more 
ancient  expectations"   (p.  104).     Kermode  thus  describes  a 
combination  of  narrative  action  and  commentary  which  we  come 
to  expect  throughout  the  work.     Hatfield  argues  for  an 
ultimate  thematic  reconciliation  in  the  marriage  of  Tom  and 
Sophia~"the  union  of  the  warm  liveliness  of  good  nature 
with  the  cooler  'distinguishing  faculty'  of  prudence"  (p. 
27).    Wright's  view  of  thematic  reconciliation  is  reflected 
in  the  form  of  the  novel's  discourse.  He  argues  that  when- 
ever "the  moral  pressure  threatens  to  destroy  the  light  and 
festive  tone  of  the  novel  as  a  whole.  Fielding  interposes  in 
one  or  more  of  several  ways  and,  by  the  act  of  linguistic 
prevention  through  embellishment,  preserves  the  tone  entire" 
(p.  190).     Thus  Wright  pictures  a  reconciliation  that  is  an 
expansion— in  our  terms,  a  constant  effort  to  enlarge  the 
circle  of  the  novel's  unit.     Melvyn  New's  view  of  the 
reconciliation  in  Tom  Jones  combines  the  techniques  of  genre 
with  the  traditional—and  developing— eighteenth-century 
world  view.     New  finds  in  a  work  like  Tom  Jones  the 
continuing  influences  of  the  romance  along  with  the  more 
innovative  technique  of  a  self-conscious,  admittedly 
fallible,  and  philosophically  uncertain  narrator,  together 
forming  "a  unique  structure  mirroring  a  world  in 
intellectual  transition"  (p.  240).     To  Bakhtin  a  narrator 
who  is  uncertain  is  the  only  honest  narrator,  for  truth  is 
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Often  uncertain,  diverse,  and  disunited:  "It  is  quite 
possible  to  imagine  and  postulate  a  unified  truth  that 
requires  a  plurality  of  consciousnesses  .   .   .  one  that  is 
...  by  its  very  nature  full  of  event  potential  and  .  .  . 
born  at  a  point  of  contact  among  various  consciousnesses" 
(Problems  of  Dostoevsky's  Poetics,  p.  81). 

All  these  critics  have  defined  significant  avenues  that 
should  be  explored  further.     Kermode,  Hatfield,  and  Wright 
examine  important  dichotomies— Kermode  with  two  "voices"  and 
Hatfield  and  Wright  with  two  moods—but  they  err  in  limiting 
their  discussion  to,  essentially,  a  contrast  of  prescribed 
dualities.     In  answer  to  Kermode 's  contention,  I  would  argue 
for  the  presence  of  multiple  (not  dual)  voices  and  that  the 
voice  of  commentary  is  not  resolutely  contained  within  the 
prefatory  chapters  (as  Kermode  implies)  but  is,  in  fact, 
heard  intermittently  throughout  the  fiction.     Hatfield  is,  I 
believe,  too  concerned  with  categorizing  the  antitheses  of 
"good  nature"  and  "prudence"  in  terms  of  two  distinct  and 
stereotyped  characters;  Tom,  it  would  seem,  is  all  "good 
nature"  and  Sophia  is  all  "prudence."    Wright  is,  to  my 
mind,  too  ready  to  project  the  contrast  between  the  "moral" 
and  the  "light  and  festive" — and  to  accentuate  the  latter. 
In  the  realm  of  genre.  New  also  depicts  a  contrast— between 
the  "old"  God-centered  world  and  the  "new"  man-centered  one. 
In  my  view,  when  Fielding  begins  with  a  contrast — or 
antithesis — he  most  often  does  not  end  with  one.  Instead, 
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he  extends  the  dichotomy  to  paradox  and  then  to  a 
"reconciliation"  that  does  not  end  with  synthesis  but  rather 
continues  the  perpetual  combining  of  the  multifarious  parts 
within  the  original  contrast.     Thus  in  Tom  Jones  Fielding 
"reconciles"  the  paradox  of  unity  and  disunity  not  by 
emphasizing  the  antithesis  of  these  two  forces,  but  by 
exploring  the  multiple  complexities  within  their  respective 
designations.     Both  "unity"  and  "disunity"  then  are  viewed 
in  their  multiple  combinations  in  a  continuing  process  of 
flux  where  the  work  is  both  completed  and  not  completed;  it 
is  "closed"  and  not  closed.     The  paradox  of  unity  and 
disunity  is  reconciled  in  terms  of  the  multiple  voices  of 
the  narrator,  who  constantly  maintains  the  flux  by  refusing 
to  reconcile  his  own  stances  or  to  define  clearly  the  bounds 

of  the  novel. 

The  incomplete  reconciliation  afforded  through  the 
multiple  voices  of  the  narrator  can,  I  believe,  be  closely 
allied  with  Bakhtin's  definition  of  truth;  it  is  "full  of 
event  potential"  and  results  from  a  "plurality  of 
consciousnesses"  (Problems  of  Dostoevskv's  Poetics,  p.  81). 
Not  only  does  the  flux  inherent  in  the  narrative  voice  in 
Tom  Jones  characterize  the  work's  disunity;  it,  as  well, 
"reconciles"  the  diverse  elements  within  the  novel  by 
keeping  them  in  flux—and  thus  effecting  a  larger,  more 
comprehensive  unity.     A  dominant  stance  for  the  narrator  is 
never  really  determined.     Rather,  we  see  the  narrator,  in 
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effect,  in  a  state  of  perpetual  alteration  through  his 
narrative.     Thus  in  Book  I  (chapter  viii),  when  Bridget  and 
Mrs.  Deborah  witness  the  encounter  of  Allworthy  with  Jenny, 
we  first  find  the  narrator  reporting  his  own  observation 
that  "Miss  Bridget,  with  the  good  Housekeeper,  had  betaken 
themselves  to  a  Post  ...   [and]  they  sucked  in  their  Ears 
the  instructive  Lecture"  (p.  55)  to  further  document  the 
conversation  he  has  reported,  from  another  vantage  point,  in 
the  preceding  chapter.     Later,  the  narrator  turns  to  more 
selective  reporting;  he  tells  us  not  his  own  observations 
but  rather  Mrs.  Deborah's  reaction  to  Bridget's  endorsement 
of  Jenny:  "This  Behaviour  of  Miss  Bridget  greatly  surprized 
Mrs.  Deborah"  (p.  57).    Moreover,  in  this  same  passage,  we 
find  the  narrator  again  abandoning  his  own  observations  for, 
this  time,  the  indirect  speech  of  both  Bridget —that  "she 
had  always  thought  [Jenny]  a  very  good  Girl"— and  Mrs. 
Deborah,  who  expressed  "many  compassionate  Considerations 
for  all  honest,  plain  Girls,  who  are  deluded  by  the  wicked 
Arts  of  deceitful  Men."    At  other  times,  the  stance  of  the 
narrator  is  equivocal  with  one  utterance.    We  see  this  most 
in  instances  when  the  voice  of  the  narrator  is  ironic.  In 
Book  II  he  would  seem  to  complain,  on  one  level,  that  Tom 
Jones  "bad  as  he  is,  must  serve  for  the  Heroe  of  this 
History"  (p.  119),  when  we  know  that,  from  another  view, 
both  he  and  the  reader  cannot  help  but  finding  this  "Heroe" 
likeable  and  even  fascinating.     We  can  never  fully  determine 
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the  narrator's  point  of  view,  physically  or  emotionally. 
Thus  we  are  constantly  prepared  to  find  his  expression  of 
"truth"  in  perpetual  flux. 

Just  as  the  "reconciliation"  in  Tom  Jones  is  incomplete 
and  inexact  because  the  stance  of  the  narrator  is  never 
completely  fixed,  so  we  find  that  it  is  unresolved  because 
the  bounds  of  the  novel  are,  in  a  sense,  elastic,  shaped  by 
the  continuous  flux  of  the  forces  of  disunity— and  energy— 
within.     The  preface  to  Book  VIII  is  entitled  (and 
emphasized)  "A  wonderful  long  Chapter  concerning  the 
Marvellous;  being  much  the  longest  of  all  our  introductory 
Chapters."     Here  the  narrator  proposes  to  "set  some  certain 
Bounds"  for  his  writing  (p.   396),  but  these  bounds  are 
notably  tenuous  and  inclusive.     He  contends  that  writers 
should  keep  within  "the  Bounds  of  Possibility"   (p.  397), 
but,  within  this  expansive  realm,  the  force  of  imagination 
should  be  given  free  rein: 

Within  these  few  Restrictions,  I  think,  every 
Writer  may  be  permitted  to  deal  as  much  in  the 
Wonderful  as  he  pleases;  nay,  if  he  thus  keeps 
within  the  Rules  of  Credibility,  the  more  he  can 
surprize  the  Reader,  the  more  he  will  engage  his 
Attention,  and  the  more  he  will  charm  him.  (p. 
406) 

Within  the  "Bounds  of  Possibility,"  Fielding  does,  indeed, 
"surprize,"  "engage,"  and  "charm"  the  Reader.     Within  the 
unit  of  his  work,  he  is  constantly  surprising  us  with 
inconsistencies  and  disunities,   just  as  he  is  engaging  us  in 
its  inherent  diversity  and  variety.     In  one  sense,  Tom  Jones 
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embodies  the  "unity"  of  a  continuous  vector  to  completion 
and  a  coherent  frame  of  closure.     In  another,  Tom's  journey 
to  wisdom  and  happiness  is  disunited  both  linearly  and 
spatially.    Along  the  way,  Tom  confronts  obstacles  which  not 
only  fragment  the  path  of  his  progression  but  force  him  to 
move  outward  (in  many  directions)  to  explore  the  world  which 
surrounds  the  designated  route  of  his  journey.  Similarly, 
just  as  the  reader  must  focus  firmly  on  the  final 
destination  of  the  narrative,  the  marriage  of  Tom  and 
Sophia,  so  must  he  be  willing,  again  and  again,  to  avert  his 
eyes  from  the  completion  of  the  narrative,  formed  in  his 
imagination,  in  order  to  explore,  with  the  narrator,  the 
multifarious  paths  of  possibility  that  discourse  can  pursue 
before  the  writer  pens  his  "final  word."     And  even  the 
"final  word"  of  Tom  Jones  is  not  really  final.     We  might,  on 
the  one  hand,  decide  that  this  work  ends  too  abruptly;  all 
of  a  sudden,  it  would  seem,  Tom  and  Sophia  and,  regretfully, 
the  action  of  the  narrative  must  cease.     To  my  mind, 
however.  Fielding  intends  our  regret  at  the  ending  of  Tom 
Jones  to  be  a  positive  impetus.     Confronted,  at  the  last, 
with  a  completed  plot  and  a  closed  Province  of  Writing,  we 
feel  both  satisfied  and  unfulfilled.     Thus  we  are  encouraged 
to  perpetuate  for  ourselves  the  action  of  the  narrative 
through  rereading  and  rethinking— in  continuous  process 
which  is  constantly  disuniting  the  fiction  even  as  it 
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reunites  it  into  a  unit  ever  more  comprehensive  and 
complicated. 

Regardless  of  the  means  by  which  critics  attempt  to 
reconcile  the  paradox  of  unity  and  disunity  in  Tom  Jones— or 
leave  it  unresolved— we  can  find  many  instances  where  they 
discuss  the  effect  of  these  dual  forces  in  Fielding's 
fiction.     David  Goldknopf  finds  the  disunity  of  the  action 
and  commentary  in  the  novel  to  be  disruptive,  resulting  in 
the  plot's  "failure."     He  argues  that  "as  a  systematic 
procedure  for  upgrading  the  applicability  and  stature  of  the 
work,   [the  narrator's  "interventions"]  signalize  the  failure 
to  integrate  intelligence  and  imagination"   (p.   273).  From 
another  view,  Eric  Rothstein,  in  "Virtues  of  Authority  in 
Tom  Jones,"  finds  that  the  discrepancies  between  the 
traditional  (unified)  and  innovative  (disunited)  elements  of 
this  early  novel  constitute  a  significant— and  interesting- 
paradox: 

Fielding  must  affirm  social,  moral,  and  literary 
canons  so  that  we  can  trust  him,  and  he  must 
exploit  or  transcend  these  canons  so  that  we  have 
nothing  to  trust  unmediated  by  him.     Hence  comes 
the  feeling  that  Tom  Jones  is  at  once  remarkably 
new  and  remarkably  conservative.     (p.  123) 

Ian  Watt  describes  Fielding  as  transcending  Rothstein 's 

"literary  canons"  through  the  narrative  interventions  that 

Goldknopf  finds  so  disruptive.     He  tells  us  that 

the  author's  commentary  makes  no  secret  of  the 
fact  that  his  aim  is  not  to  immerse  us  wholly  in 
his  fictional  world,  but  rather  to  show  the 
ingenuity  of  his  own  inventive  resources  by 
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contriving        amusing  counterpoint  of  scenes  and 
characters.         (p.  277) 

In  "Multiple  Structures  and  the  Unity  of   'Tom  Jones,'" 

Charles  Knight  describes  the  effect  that  the  dual  forces  of 

the  narrator  and  the  reader  have  on  the  "unity"  of  a  novel 

that  is,  paradoxically,  complete  and  not  complete.  Knight 

believes  that  "the  activity  of  the  reader  in  making 

connections,  observing  points  of  comparison  and  drawing 

conclusions,  is  paralleled  by  the  activity  of  the  narrator 

in  bringing  his  plot  to  a  conclusion,  and  both  stand  as 

moral  observers  of  the  comic  scene"   (p.   231).  Furthermore, 

Knight  argues  that  the  perpetual  interaction  of  the  reader 

and  the  narrator  brings  about  a  combined,  complex  and 

comprehensive  unity: 

Thus,  though  the  novel  ends,  one's  reading  of  the 
novel  does  not,  and  unity,  in  this  context, 
becomes  not  something  the  novel  "has"  in  the  sense 
that  a  picture  "has"  composition  but  a  quality 
that  is  always  in  the  process  of  creation.  The 
concept  of  unity  thus  seems  less  important  than 
the  experience  of  totality.     (p.  242,  my  italics) 

The  critical  controversy  over  the  effect  of  the  "unity" 
in  Tom  Jones  calls  into  question  some  important  considera- 
tions.    Goldknopf's  desire  for  a  "systematic  procedure" 
calls  for  a  unity  that  is  too  rigid  and  stagnant  to  embody 
the  complexity  of  this  work.     Rothstein  and  Watt  are  more 
correct  in  focusing  on  the  discrepancies  in  the  work, 
especially  since  they  emphasize  the  innovative  and 
inventive  techniques  of  Fielding's  writing  which,  to  my 
mind,  contribute  to  this  novel's  persistent  strain  of 
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disunity—and  thus  to  its  significant  energy.  Furthermore, 
Knight  makes  the  important  point  that  the  unity  (or,  as  he 
rightly  terms  it,  the  "totality")  of  Tom  Jones  derives  from 
the  continuous  interaction  between  the  narrator  and  reader 
that,  throughout  the  course  of  the  novel,  labors  to 
forestall  its  completion  and  expand  its  scope  so  that,  in 
each  act  of  reading  and  rereading,  we  are  encouraged  to 
assimiliate  the  total,  comprehensive  realm  of  this  province 
of  writing.     In  "Augustinianism  and  Empiricism:  A  Note  on 
Eighteenth-Century  English  Intellectual  History,"  Donald 
Greene  describes  the  empirical  process  of  obtaining 
knowledge— and,  in  our  terms,  exploring  the  world  of  a 
fiction— which  he  sees  as  inherent  in  eighteenth-century 
thought:  "Knowledge  [at  this  time]  is  acquired  by 
observation,  by  sensory  experience,  of  the  world  outside 
oneself"   (p.  58).     In  Tom  Jones,  I  believe,  we  are  led  to 
assimilate,  empirically,  a  "knowledge"  that  is 
characterized  by  variety.     It  is  made  up  of  diverse,  even 
antithetical,  elements  which  we  must  combine  into  a 
conglomerate  (not  synthesize  into  a  singularity)  before  we 
can  "know"  the  complicated  truths  inherent  in  human  nature 
and  writing.     Fielding  shows  us  that,   like  life,  discourse 
represents  not  a  stagnant  and  rigidly  ordered  unit  but 
rather  one  that  is  constantly  expanding  and  redefining  its 
borders  as  we,  in  our  readings,  both  give  to  and  take  from 
its  almost  inexhaustible  totality. 
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in  Book  XIV  the  narrator  presents  a  picture  of  Fortune 
which  I  believe  can  be  readily  related  to  the  writing  of  the 
"unit"  of  the  novel.     He  claims  that  "certain  it  is  there 
are  some  Incidents  in  Life  so  very  strange  and 
unaccountable,  that  it  seems  to  require  more  than  human 
Skill  and  Foresight  in  producing  them"   (p.  771).  Fielding 
was,  on  three  levels,  well  aware  of  the  extraordinary  "Skill 
and  Foresight"  that  was  necessary  to  produce  his  fiction. 
From  the  standpoint  of  "author,"  he  knew  his  limitations  as 
a  fallible  man  and  so  he  incorporated  the  characters— and 
interactions—of  reader  and  narrator  to  expand,  in  their 
very  duality,  the  "truth"  of  his  narrative.  Speaking 
through  the  voice  of  "narrator,"  he  demonstrated  the 
significant  paradox  of  unity  and  disunity  in  the  rendering 
of  character,  authority,  and,  especially,  his  own  discourse. 
As  "creator,"  he  knew  that  he  had,  in  one  sense,  the  power 
to  complete  and  close  his  work.     It  would  end  when  and  how 
he  saw  fit,  and  it  would  contain  whatever  he  chose  to 
include  within  its  boundaries.     And  yet,  in  the  very  act  of 
creating  Tom  Jones,  he  had  rendered  his  control  equivocal. 
He  had  promised  us  an  inherently  diverse  theme— HUMAN 
NATURE— and  an  inherently  tenuous  form— a  new  (unformed) 
province  of  writing.     Thus  his  work  would,  by  its  very 
nature,  undermine  a  unity  that  is  negatively  defined,  one 
that  is  singular,  consistent,  and  continuous  and  therefore 
not  multifarious,  incongruous,  and  expansive.     In  his  last 
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chapter  the  narrator,  at  one  point,  incorporates  disunity 
into  his  conclusion.     He  posits  that  his  ending  might  not 
coincide  with  the  one  envisioned  by  the  reader:  "Thus, 
Reader,  we  have  at  length  brought  our  History  to  a 
Conclusion,  in  which,  to  our  great  Pleasure,  tho'  contrary 
perhaps  to  thy  Expectation,  Mr.  Jones  appears  to  be  the 
happiest  of  all  human  Kind"   (p.  979).     It  is  not  the 
"ending"  of  Tom  Jones  that  is  unexpected;  it  is  the  process 
of  reaching  it.     Radiating  out  from  the  singular  narrative 
unity  of  Tom's  quest  for  Sophia— and  wisdom—are  the 
multifarious  and  often  inconsistent  disunities  of  human 
nature  and  writing  in  action.     As  the  creator  of  Tom  Jones, 
Fielding  has,  indeed,  had  the  "Skill  and  Foresight"  to 
include  incidents  which  are  on  the  one  hand  ordinary  and 
logical  and  on  the  other  hand  "strange  and  unaccountable"— 
related  in  discourse  which  is  both  unified  and  disunified. 
Therefore  the  comprehensive  unit  of  his  work  can  well 
surpass  our  expectations— and,  perhaps,  surpassed  his  own. 


Notes 


-"-The  Oxford  English  Dictionary  s.  v.,  defines  unity  as 
either:  1.  singularity,  2.  absence  of  diversity,  3.  an 
undivided  whole  (as  distinct  from  its  parts),  4.  tne 
agreement  of  parts  in  a  combined  whole   (pp.  240-241). 

^We  might  well  wonder  precisely  what  kind  of  narrative 
intrusions  Booth  would  call  "careless."     Is  the  voice  of  the 
fiction  careless  of  the  author's  plan  for  unity— or  of 
Booth's  own  prescription?    My  main  quarrel  with  Booth  is  ^ 
that,  while  professing  to  valorize  the  unity  of  the  author  s 
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rhetoric,  he  sometimes  "allows"  instances  of  disunity, 
without  clearly  designating  his  own  paradox  or,  more 
ImpS??an?,  2xploring\he  fundamental  paradox  of  unity  and 
disunity  In  rhetoric,  particularly  in  Tom  Jones. 

3price  however,  as  I  noted  in  Chapter  1,  ^J^^^^he 
forces  of  energy  (and  disunity)  as  precursors  of  Romanticism 
in  the  next  century.     I  see  the  paradox  of  ^nity  and 
disunity  as  inherent  in  the  genre  of  the  novel,  but 
particularly  evident--and  vital~in  the  shaping  of  one  of 
its  first  exemplums,  Tom  Jones. 

Sote  that  Battestin  associates  the  "Lockean"  with  a 
"process  of  disintegration,"  but  Fussell  terms  it  as 
iSteg?I?ed,  "empirically  knowable,"  f ^J^^^^^f ,^^°^1^^^3, 
"maddening  universe."     Unity  is,  most  often,  if  not  always, 
in  the  eye  of  the  cr itic-as-beholder . 

^Frnm  An  Essav  on  Man,  Epistle  I   (1.  170-171). 

^Cf    Fussell 's  view  of  the  Augustan  frame  against 
otherness  (p.   299).     From  different  viewpoints,  Fussell  and 
Doody  discus;  the  equivocal  nature  of  unity  and  disunity  m 
eighteenth-century  thought. 

■'cf.  Margaret  Anne  Doody 's  description  of  this  age  in 
The  Daring  Muse;     "Reality  is  always  cracking  up  and 
admitting\ew  realities  or  possibilities.     The  poet  [and,  I 
would  argue,  the  fiction  writer],  unf linching--even 
delighted~in  the  face  of  all  change,  proves  himself  a 
loyal  citizen  of  a  divine  creation  and  a  suitable  creator 
within  it"  (p.  58) . 

^Cf  Helen  Bartschi's  view  that  in  the  study  of  Joseph 
Andrews  critics  have  been  unable  to  reconcile  the  whole  and 
the  parts  of  the  work. 

^Cf.  F.  R.  Leavis  (p.  4),  as  discussed  in  Chapter  1. 

■"■^Cf.  Battestin 's  insistence  on  Providence  and 
prudence . 

-'■■'■Cf    Price's  view  of  the  complex  definition  of  virtue 
in  Tom  JoAes  and  that  the  "openness  of  virtue  makes  all 
morality  problematic"   (p.  288). 

^^Cf.  Somerset  Maugham's  objections  to  the  interpolated 
stories,  p.  37. 

^^lan  Watt  argues  that  Tom  Jones  is  only  part  "novel"; 
it  includes  also  "picaresque  tale,  comic  drama,  occasional 
essay"   (p.  288). 
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^'*Cf    the  eighteenth-century  Orbilius,  who  criticized 
the  birth  mystery  plot  and  Tom's  lack  of  moral  restraint 
(as  quoted  by  Paulson  in  Henry  Fielding;  The  Critical 
Heritage,  p.  192). 

^^Specifically,  Irwin  terms  the  plot  "artificial  and 
farfetched"  and  the  tone  "light  and  facetious,"  suggesting 
that  Fielding  could  claim  "only  a  limited  seriousness,  a 
limited  reference  to  real-life  standards  of  probability  and 
morality"  (p.  141). 

^^Note  that  the  critical  commentary  on  disunity  in  Tom 
Jones  can  also  be  expediently  categorized  in  this  manner. 
This,  I  believe,  demonstrates  the  similarity—and  tne 
essential  paradox—of  unity  and  disunity. 

■■-^The  expansiveness  of  the  narrator's  definitions 
derives  from  the  fact  that  he  so  often  arrives  at  them 
empirically.     Thus  in  Book  XIII  he  categorizes,  by 
experience,  the  whole  of  humanity  as  "Givers"  or  "Receivers" 
but  admits  that  to  "reconcile  these  different  Opinions  is 
not  in  my  Power"   (p.  722).     Because  he  does  not  insist  on 
fixed,  definite  judgments,  he  is  better  able  to  present  us 
with  the  complexity  of  their  terms. 

■"■^That  Fielding  in  Tom  Jones  is  responding  to  the 
Jacobite  rebellion  of  1745  is  argued  by  Rupert  C.  Jarvis  in 
"Fielding  and  the  Forty-Five,"   (Notes  and  Queries  3.9 
(1956)-  391-394)  and  by  Thomas  Cleary  in  "Jacobitism  m  Tom 
Jones; 'The  Basis  for  an  Hypothesis,"  (Philological  Quarterly 
52.2  (1973);  239-251). 

■'■^In  my  view,  the  equivocal  nature  of  both  the  narrator 
and  his  work  also  adds  to  the  prevailing  strain  of  disunity 
in  Tom  Jones.     As  I  have  noted  in  Chapter  3,  we  cannot  fully 
award  the  narrator  unmitigated  authority~we  know  he  is 
fallible— and  we  cannot  fully  believe  that  his  work  is  true 
history"  and  not  artifice.     Thus  we  have  difficulty  m 
accepting  any  unity  that  he  may  claim  for  his  novel. 
Fielding  challenges  the  reader  to  determine  the  true  nature 
of  unity,  even  as  he  demonstrates  how  equivocal  that 
determination  must  be. 

^^Specifically,  Mrs.  Partridge  accosts  Jenny  with  "'You 
impudent  Whore,  do  you  play  Tricks  with  my  Husband  before  my 
Face?'"   (p.  84).     She  terms  their  communication  bawdy  when 
it  is,  in  fact,  literary. 

^■"■I  have  noted  that  the  narrator,  for  example,  parodies 
the  discourse  of  the  epic  when  describing  Bridget's  search 
for  Tom's  mother  (p.  47). 
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^^Bakhtin  describes  the  element  of  "the  carnival"  in 
the  novefaS" extraordinarily  flexible  and  as  changeable  as 
Proteus"  (P    113)  and  calls  it  an  event  where  "everyone  is 
an  acrive^^;riiclpant"   (p.  122).    .^^e-  ^-^^^^j-  f^if" 
view  of  the  flexibility  of  narrative  stances  and  of  the 
affiliation  of  the  narrator  and  the  reader. 

23cf.  the  military  imagery  associated  with  Jenny's 
amorous  conquest  of  Tom  at  Upton  Inn,    (p.  513). 

^^Goldknopf  goes  on  to  see  a  failure  in  the  plot  of  Tom 
Jones      I  see  ?hil  episode  as,  in  its  very  discrepancy  from 
IHi^;st  of  She  plot!  actually  expanding  the  unity  of  Tom 
Jones . 

25we  should  note  that,  particularly  at  two  Points, 
Harriet  is  a  self-conscious  narrator.     She  ends  her  story 
apoWzing  "'for  its  Dullness'"  (p.  601),  and,  as  she 
Sepa?es  ?o  relinquish  her  narration,  she  apologizes  for  its 
de?a?C  "'Buri  have  tired  you  already  with  too  many 
Particulars.     I  will  now  bring  my  Story  to  a  very  speedy 
Conclusion'"  (p.  600). 

26cf    Doody's  view  that  the  "Voice  seems  to  wish  never 
to  give  over,  and  endings  are  staved  off  as  the  Voice 
triumphantly  continues"   (p.  210). 

Again,  we  are  distracted  from  Bowling  by  the 
surrounding  action-Bridget,  at  this  point,  has  just  died. 

^^Folkenflik  argues  that  the  gypsy  scene  is  balanced 
with  the  London  masquerade,  demonstrating  to  Tom  and  to  us 
the  antithesis  of  low  and  high  life. 

29cauthen  thus  unites  the  "digressive"  narrations  of 
Leonora,  Mr.  Wilson,  and  young  Dick  Adams  (the  tale  of 
Leonard  and  Paul). 

would  argue  that  through  the  narrator  Fielding  is 
demonstrating  the  "disunified  unity"  of  action  and 
commentary. 


EPILOGUE 


My  analysis  of  the  paradox  of  order  and  energy  in  Tom 
Jones  opens,  I  believe,  many  avenues  of  further  exploration, 
in  the  first  place,  we,  as  narrative  critics,  should  de- 
emphasize  the  dichotomy  of  these  dual  forces  and,  instead, 
stress  the  impact  of  their  positive  tension  upon  works  of 
fiction.     in  The  Rhetorical  World  of  Augustan  Humanism, 
Fussell  quotes  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  on  the  fundamental 
significance  of  paradox:   "'If  I  was  to  judge  from  my  own 
experience,  the  mind  always  desires  to  double,  to  entertain 
two  objects  at  a  time'"  (p.  118).     The  "two  objects"  of  our 
discussion,  order  and  energy,  were,  in  fact,  frequently 
"entertained"  among  eighteenth-century  thinkers  as  concordia 
discors,  an  accord  of  discord.     This  concept  of  "ordered 
energy"  can,  perhaps,  best  be  understood  for  our  purposes  as 
"energized  order"~as  the  diverse,  disparate,  and  often 
conflicting  energies  within  an  ostensibly  ordered  frame. 
Many  works  of  "realistic"~and  thus  "lifelike"  fiction— can 
attribute  their  singular  vitality  to  the  phenomenon  of 
energy  straining  against  the  boundaries  of  what  readers  or, 
indeed,  the  author  can  define— and  order— as  "theme"  and 
"form."     This  paradox  can  be  helpful  in  examining  the 
general  ("typed"),  individual,  and  functional  natures  of 
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characters  in  a  particular  work  of  fiction,  especially  one 
rendered  by  a  first-person  narrator  who  can  be  seen  as  both 
like  and  unlike  the  author.     The  forces  of  order  and  energy 
as  they  take  form  in  authority  and  affiliation  can,  I  think, 
be  invaluable  in  helping  us  to  determine  the  particular 
combination  of  authorial  pronouncement  and  reader  response 
in  novels  where  we  can  find  a  significant  duality  of  control 
and  connection.     By  exploring  the  paradox  of  order  and 
energy  in  a  work  which  has  frequently  been  termed  "closed," 
we  can  more  clearly  determine  to  what  extent  critics,  from 
their  own  prescribed  views  of  unity,  have  erroneously 
labeled  it  as  artificial,  uniform,  and  essentially  static. 
Because  eighteenth-century  fiction  can  be  seen  as  inherently 
equivocal— in  its  view  of  man  as  good  and  evil  and  its 
presentation  of  the  developing  novel  as  both  traditional  and 
experimental—I  posit  that  the  paradox  of  order  and  energy 
is  particularly  relevant  to  the  study  of  fictional 
narratives  of  this  period.     I  would  argue,  however,  for  the 
significance  of  this  paradox  in  any  novel  that  proposes 
"formal  realism"  and  thus  demonstrates,  simultaneously,  an 
author  in  the  act  of  designing  even  as  he  presents  us  with 
his  design. 

But  the  paradox  of  order  and  energy  can  be  seem  as 
basic  and  fundamental  even  beyond  the  confines  of  litera- 
ture.    The  Second  Law  of  Thermodynamics  gives,  in  essence, 
the  significance  of  order  and  energy  by  depicting  the 
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natural  progression  from  orderliness  (low  entropy)  to 
disorderliness  (high  entropy).     The  "nothingness"  at  the 
beginning  of  the  universe  was  order;  the  end  of  the  universe 
will,  then,  be  disorder  with  fragments  dispersing  and 
disseminating.     In  the  expanse  of  time  between  complete 
order  and  complete  disorder,  we  can  find  a  paradoxical 
order /disorder,  in  our  terms,  a  circle  of  order  which 
inevitably  contains  disorder  (or,  as  I  have  termed  it,  the 
continuing  conflict  of  energies).     Still,  we  must  consider 
two  important  corollaries:  1.  energy  is  required  to  maintain 
order;  and  2.  anything  contained— and  ordered— is  unrealis- 
tic, for  the  natural  and  inevitable  tendency  is  toward 
dispersion  and  disorder.     The  act  of  writing,  too,  enacts 
the  process  from  order  to  disorder;  the  orderly  nothingness 
of  the  blank  page  is  "corrupted"  by  the  always  fallibly 
human  and  disorderly  action  of  sullying  it.     So,  in  particu- 
lar, is  Tom  Jones  a  paradox  of  order  and  disorder.     If  it 
is,  as  Fielding  proposed,  to  be  " lifelike "-to  present  HUMAN 
NATURE  in  a  new  Province  of  Writing— it  must  exhibit  the 
very  nature  of  life  in  a  world,  indeed  in  a  universe,  which 
can  be  ordered  only  incompletely  and  imperfectly  but  which 
always  embodies  the  larger,  deeper,  and  more  fundamental 
paradox  of  energized  order.     As  a  fallible  man.  Fielding  was 
writing  an  inevitably  fallible  novel.     And  yet,  in  all  his 
fallibility,  he  could  both  claim  and  control  one  "perfect" 
force,  the  power  of  the  narrative  voice.     Through  the  framed 
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energy  of  the  voice  of  Tom  Jones.  Fielding  presents  us  with 
the  complicated  nature  of  the  world  of  his  own  novel  and,  in 
truth,  a  glimpse  of  the  incomprehensibly  complex  world 
beyond  his  fiction,  a  world  that  both  surrounds  and  infuses 
it. 
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